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CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 





Curistis born of Blessed Mary ; 
Sing the wondrous Life begun ! 
Man Divine and God Incarnate, 
Israel, lo! thy Holy One! 
Now fulfilled the prophet’s vision ; 
See the Child, the Lord of all, 
Stript indeed of Heavenly splendor, 
Choosing for His couch a stall. 
Hail, Messiah! Hail, 
All Hail! 


Thou, O Israel’s God and Saviour, 
Verily Thyself dost hide ; 
Clad ia flesh, disguised in weakness, 
All Thou hast by earth supplied. 
Very God from everlasting, 
As a helpless Babe revealed, 
Mary’s breast Thy transient pillow, 
Mary’s arms Thy only shield. 
Hail, Emanuel ! Hail, 
All Hail! 


Wonderful, the Seer proclaimed Thee, 
Mighty God and Prince of Peace, 
King whose everlasting Kingdom 
Shall forevermore increase. 
Yet no royal sign or title 
Could Thy boundless grace declare 
Like that Name of endless sweetness 
Thou for us alone dost bear. 
Jesus! Jesus, Hail! 
All Hail! 


Jesus—Saviour of His People! 
Jesus—Sbepherd of His Flock! 
Well of Life and Hidden Manna, 
Wayside Strength and Tower of Rock ! 
Jesus, see Thy Church adoring 
Prostrate at Thy Infant Feet, 
Her Redeemer’s praise outpouring 
In that Name of names most sweet ! 
Jesus! Jesus, Hail! 
All Hail! 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 





PAYING CHURCH DEBTS. 


BY 





THE REV. EDWARD ABBOTT. 


Mr. Epwarp Krmpatt, of Chicago, is a 
distinct new force in our church economy. 
We have had our revivalists of the pulpit 
and our revivalists of song; but in him we 
have aman at whose magic touch church 
debts seem to.vanish into thin air like the 
dissipating properties of a conjuror. 

But is it magic, after all? 

One of Mr. Kimball’s last achievements 
was in the fair and sedate city of Cam- 
bridge. Here was a Congregational church, 
‘* First” historically and socially, which, 
under fhe lead of a minister of high ideals 
and of a few enthusiastic brethren of rather 
extravagant <esthetic tastes, built, a few 
years since, a meeting-house not overcostly 
as meeting-houses go, but overcostly as 
compared with the resources of the build- 
‘rs. It was the old story—told so often on 
oue domestic and the commercial page, and 
coming to be too often repeated on the 
page ecclesiastical—of essaying to live ona 
scale above one’s means. The meeting- 
house was built. One ‘‘extra” was piled 
up upon another; and when the house was 
finished and ‘‘ dedicated ” a debt of $85,000, 
or thereabouts, rested upon it. The men 
who had been looked to as a reliance in the 
exigency failed to prove such. One was 
suddenly and unexpectedly bankrupted. 
Another died, and rather cruelly left all 
his property to an already thrifty college. 
And the church and congregation, by no 
means numerous or wealthy, though hold- 
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ing a distinguished rank upon the Congre- 
gational list, were left to stagger along as 
best they could under the appalling Joad. 
And stagger it was. The mere interest on 
$85,000 would be, at the very least, upward 
of $5,000 a year. 

In New York, a few weeks since, Mr. 
Kimball, fresh from the exploit of the 
Memorial Church, heard of the extremity 
of the church in Cambridge. It is not 
certain but that friends of the Cambridge 
people, visiting in New York, besought 
him to ‘“‘ come over and help.” It 7s certain 
that there was no other invitation. Busi- 
ness calling him at once to Boston, he 
determined to repair to Cambridge, to 
tender his services to the pastor of the 
burdened and groaning church, and to try 
what could be done. The tender was 
made; was gladly accepted; a few of the 
leading members were made acquainted 
with the plan; one or two pledges of sub- 
scripticns were privately obtained in ad- 
vance, as a ‘*‘ leader,” and on the very next 
Sabbath the assault upon the debt was 
made. 

It was a lovely December day. The 
congregation assembled at the usual hour 
of morning service, without the slightest 
idea of what was to be attempted. The 
pastor briefly opened the services, present- 
ing Mr. Kimball and solemnly proclaiming 
the ‘‘forward movement.” Mr. Kimball 
followed with a further exposition of it. 
And then the work was fairly begun. He 
first called for ten subscriptions of $3,000 
each, which in due time were all offered; 
then for ten of $2,000 each, which were 
even more readily secured; and then for 
ten of $1,000 each; the total amounting to 
$60,000. When this point was reached, it 
was evident that the task was accomplished. 
Subscriptions in smaller sums flowed 
steadily in, and at half-past six in the 
evening, after a continuous session of 
eight hours, the pledges footed up the 
grand result of $76,000. A way was seen 
to obtain the remaining $9,000 and the 
debt was declared lifted. Through all 
this intensely interesting service there was 
no trace of excitement, nor of effort to 
produce any. Mr. Kimball’s manner was 
composed and dignified and the general 
effort was calm and sustained. The chief 
sign of activity was the movement of can- 
vassers among the congregation; and the 
only token of enthusiasm the subdued 
clapping of hands which greeted every 
important subscription. Prayer, remarks, 
and singing by the choir, at various inter- 
vals, relieved the hours as they passed 
along. The personality of the congrega- 
tion was constantly changing, as individu 
als went out and came iu through the day— 
some to lunches spread by the neighbors; 
but the continuity of the session was not 
broken. 

And now what is the moral of it all? 

1. Church debts are an abomination, and 
ought not to be incurred. 

2. Where they have been incurred, steps 
ought instantly to be taken to remove them. 

3. They can be removed, even by a con- 
gregation not rich and in times that are 
“hard.” 

4, The work is half done when it is well 
begun. 

5. It is well begun when the people can 
be brought to look the debt squarely in the 
face and to measure their strength with it 
undismayed. 

6. A very heavy debt can be lifted when 





> 





among the many, according to ability; and 
that ability is best determined, each in- 
dividual for himself, in the spirit of Chris- 
tian consecration. 
7. There is nothing in Mr. Kimball or in 
his methods which cannot be had anywhere 
under like conditions of faith, skill, and 
energy. 
8. Mr. Kimball is likely to have plenty 
to do in leading churches to provide for 
their debts; but there is no reason why any 
church now in debt should wait his coming 
to get rid of it. 
9. The thing to be done is to individualize 
a duty which so long as itis left general 
nobody will feel called upon to perform. 
10. Let us have a general Church Debt 
Paying Revival this winter. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


A WQMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








On Monday Eustis, the last of the South- 
ern contestants, was sworn in as senator of 
the United States. He took his seat with- 
out opposition, and, after taking the oath, 
the first man who congratulated him was 
Wadleigh, of New Hampshire. He was 
followed by Mitchell, of Oregon; Ingalls, 
of Kansas: and Allison, of Iowa; all of 
whom strenuously opposed his admission 
till the last moment. Was there not the 
hint of Judasin their ardent handshakes? 

Eustis is a fine-looking man in middle 
life. He looks like a Southerner, which 
Ben Hill and even Butler do not. His 
skin, well bronzed by Southern suns, on his 
cheeks bears a pomegranate bloom almost 
crimson. His features are regular; his 
eyes are dark, open, and direct in their 
gaze; his hair iron gray. He looks like a 
powerful man of action, who in the open 
air had drawn into his very life some of 
Nature’s finest tints, rather than a man of 
in-door intellectuality. His father was 
chief-justice of the State of Louisiana; 
and he himself, since leaving the Confeder- 
acy, has been a successful lawyer in his 
native state. His brother married the only 
daughter of Mr. Corcoran, the famous 
banker of Washington. His sister, the 
foster-mother in the stately home of Mr. 
Corcoran of that brother’s orphan children, 
witnessed from the diplomatic gallery her 
brother’s admission as a senator of the 
United States—her first visit, I believe, to 
the Senate gallery in seventeen years. 
Through the entire war the family were in- 
tensely Southern in their partisanship, and 
it is a comment on the political status of 
the other new Southern senators that the 
Republicans regard Eustis as among the 
most liberal and fair-minded of all the old 
school of fiery politicians born again into 
the Senate. They are fairly seated now— 
Lamar, of Mississippi; Gordon and Hill, of 
Georgia; Butler, of South Carolina; Eustis, 
of Louisiana. People who relied upon such 
senators as Foote and Collamer, Fessenden 
and Trumbull, Wilson and Sumner, will 
need considerable time to get used to the 
presence of such menin sucha place. It 
is not altogether easy to forget that these 
men, now bound by solemn oath to support 
the Government of the United States, did 
all in their mortal power for many years to 
destroy it. We are bound to accept, as 
given in good faith, their protestations of 
fealty, their promises of patriotism, so lib- 
erally made now. A man’s opinions may 
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intrinsic quality of his nature forever re- 

mains the same. He rarely outlives the 

influence of the traditions of his ancestors, 

the associations of his youth, and never 

the fixed habits of his mind. Thus the 

final influence upon national legislation of 

these Southern men—of their passions, of 

their feelings, far more than of their intel- 

lects—cannot at once be measured. The 

years will unfold it. That it may not be again 

to the destruction of free government, to the 

upbuilding of tyranny, to the eternal deg- 
radation of the slave, we may at least pray. 

But even within a few days the whole 
country must have been conscious of the 
old-new element in the Senate. Was it not 
quite like the distant days we read about, 
the last week’s rumor of a duel between 
Gordon and Conkling? Conkling has 
lorded it in the Senate lo! these many 
years. Hecansay as many insulting things 
in the same space of time as any man that 
ever lived, and he can look more insult in 
a second than any man ever uttered. Yet 
no one ever heard before that he was chal- 
lenged, because of these insults, to fight a 
duel. No one will be surer than the 
dominant man of the North that the 
dominant man of the South, after a very 
long absence, has got back to his did 
stronghold, and, despite bullets, losses, 
and defeat, is more eager than ever to figbt 
anew his old battles. The end is not 
yet. It is not in human nature that a 
Northern Republican of the best type can 
look with equanimity upon the reappear- 
ance of men who at heart regard the Union 
as an Irishman regards England, who have 
done all in their mortal power to destroy 
it, and who to-day regard it only as a 
political compact out of which they intend 
to see how much can be made. It is im- 
possible that such menas Blaine and Conk- 
ling should be pitted against such men as 
Gordon and Butler, without the country 
seeing sheet-lightning, if it does not see 


small swords and hear pistols, : 
Patterson is at last down with the 


vertigo. I should think his backbone 
would have given him vertigo weeks ago; 
but he drew it inward till Congress closed, 
then fell. Till the last moment his 
strut grew more imposing. He had em- 
braced Butler, and knew that it was well 
with him. It is not so well with the 
Negro Smalls, of the House, who for 
the same crime comes back senténced to 
four years in the penitentiary. Of course, 
justice between the white and colored race, 
as justice between men and women, is 
something we have ceased to expect. Yet 
in this instance the discrepancy is too 
broad to pass without protest. The white 
briber remains a senator of the United 
States; the colored briber goes to the pen- 
itentiary. How about Wade Hampton’s 
guaranties? ‘‘A’ South Carolinian” in 
The Atlantic for January says: ‘‘ No whites 
have been prosecuted in the state courts 
for the violent crimes of the campaign.” 
When the Ellenton rioters were tried before 
the United States Circuit Court, at Charles- 
ton, in June, the chief-justice presiding, 
the whites on the jury obstinately de- 
clined to find a verdict against them, and a 
mistrial was ordered. But hundreds upon 
hundreds of Negroes, accused of participa- 
tion in the arsons, the burgl»ries, the riots, 
and the murders of the Republican rule, 
are now being prosecuted in the state 
courts, by the instigation of either 
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change, his prejudices fade out; but the 


grand juries or individuals. As many 


as two, three, and four Negroes are 
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hung at a time. As we read on, we are 
told by a South Carolinian that the 
whites in South Carolina wish to :estrict 
the freedom of the Negroes in going 
about nights; wish to keep them from at- 
tending public meetings, attending day 
schools, or any schools at all. And the 
white legislature has decreed that the con- 
victs in the penitentiary shall hereafter be 
fatmed out to contractors forlabor on rail- 
roads and farms; and, as it is Negroes who 
are chiefly sent to the penitentiary, this 
makes a limited return to slavery—which, 
with the re-establishment of the whipping- 
post, is about slavery enough for one state, 
even if that state be the State of South 
Carolina, with Wade Hampton for its gov- 
ernor. 

The old elements beginning anew the 
old, old war, for which so many were 
slain, but whose final victories are yet to be 
won, at what cost of life and human treas- 
ure only the future can tell. 

On Tuesday the morning journals an- 
nounced that that would be ‘‘ Woman’s 
Day” in the Senate. The announcement 
in the journals was made with dignity and 
without comment. In the Senate the pe- 
titions were presented without dignity, 
and, with a few exceptions, with com- 
ments which reflected- deep discredit 
on those who uttered them. It is 
a disgrace to the United States Sen- 
ate, which cannot be wiped out, thatit will 
not present a petition coming from thou- 
sands of honorable women in the land 
without laughter, ridicule, and sneers, 
No matter what the personal opinion of a 
senator may be, the honest petition of any 
citizen, black or white, man or woman, is 
entitled by that citizenship to his ‘‘ respect- 
ful consideration.” At least, he should be 
gentleman enough and have self-respect 
eiough, if he have ever so little for the’ 
petitioner, to present her petition with the 
manner and in the tone of a gentleman. 
If we needed any added proof to the 
already too evident fact that, as an aggre- 
gate, the Congress of the American people 
does not consist of gentlemen, we have it in 
their tones, words, and manners when they 
present a woman’s petition. Judging by 
these, you must believe that nothing on 
earth is quite so ‘‘funny” as that a tax- 
paying citizen—often the widowed head 
of a family, an intelligent, educated, 
thoughtful being—should ask that she 
have some voice in the laws that govern 
her; that she should, at least, be free to give 
that ‘‘consent of the governed” on which 
even the man-framed Constitution declared 
all just government rests, which is not de- 
nied the lowest creature that crawls, if so 
be he happens to crawl in the shape of a 
man. A woman of great nature could 
afford to pity the men, senators of the 
United States, who that day made them- 
selves look so small. Had she not been 
sure that, asacreature of God, she was 
greater than they, she might well have 
bowed her head in huwiliation and covered 
herself with sackcloth and ashes that more 
than ten thousand women, her peers, have 
come to sue at such a courtasthat. Is the 
caste of sex so all-pervading, so omnipresent 
that a man cannot read even the petition of 
a woman without at once dissolving into 
sneering laughter and inane ridicule? 

In autocratic Russia to-day a woman sits 
regent on the imperial throne, while her 
husband and her four sons, beyond the 
Danube, fight the battles of their religion 
and their race. The third volume of the 
‘* Life of the Prince Consort,” just issued 
in London, refutes forever a favorite asser- 
tion of men that the Queen of England is 
but a puppet in the government of her vast 
realm. In pouring light upon the general 
management of public business in England, 
it shows us in unerring outline the Queen, 
from the beginning of her reign to this 
day, for forty years, attending personally 
with the minutest attention to the routine 
business of departments, ‘‘ carefully study- 
ing and weighing every subject, small or 
great, which affects in the slightest the 
well-being of her people.” Let the women 
of the world arise and bless her, that she,'a 
woman pre-eminent in station, has for 
forty years proved herself equal to her 
opportunity. Not only wife, mother, 
woman among the best, but ‘‘every inch 
a queen.” 


Prince Albert, writing of Napoleon 
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Third, said: ‘‘ He seemed astonished when 
I told him that every dispatch went through 
the Queen’s hands and was read by her; 
as he only received extracts from them, 
and, indeed, appeared to have little time or 
incithaticar generally to read. When I ob- 
served tohim that the Queen ‘would not 
be content ‘without seeing the whole of the 
diplomatic correspondence, he réplied that 
he found a full ¢ompensation in having 
persons in his own confideiice ‘who re- 
ported directly to him. I could not but 
express my sense of the danger of such an 
arrangement, to which no statesman in 
England, at least, would consent.” Again 
Prince Albert writes from Paris to the 
Queen: ‘“‘ The Emperor told me one of the 
deepest impressions ever made upon him 
was when, after having gone from France 
to Rio Janeiro, and thence to the United 
States, he arrived in London shortly after 
King William’s death, and saw you, at the 
age of eighteen, going to open Parliament 
for the first time.” 


Charles Sumner, in writing of the same 
occasion, confesses that his prejudices were 
all against the youthful Queen; but she 
won him completely, not more by the 
womanly trembling of her hands than by 
the splendor of her elocution, which, he 
declared to his friend Hillard, he had never 
heard equaled. “It was the elocution of a 
woman, at eighteen a queen, upon an 0cca- 
sion as august as the earth could show. 
Nota man lived that would not have felt 
honored to come within hearing of that 
perfect voice. All this is possible in 
Europe—to a woman. It is in America 
that even the petition of a woman is a 
thing to be laughed at and scorned by her 
highest lawgivers. It is in the ‘‘ sweet 
land of liberty ” alone that it is supremely 
ridiculous for 8 woman to stretch forth her 
hand to touch even the hem of the garment 
of the state. 

Forty senators presented petitions, 
signed by thousands of men and women, 
asking for a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women. A few read the 
petitions as they would any other, with 
dignity and without comment; but the 
majority seemed intensely conscious of 
holding something unutterably funny in 
their hands. They appeared to consider it 
a huge joke. The entire Senate presented 
the appearance of a laughing school prac- 
ticing side-splitting and ear-extended grins. 
Mr. Wadleigh leaned back in his chair and 
shook with laughter, after portraying to 
his next neighbor, Pinkney Whyte, of 
Maryland, the apparition of Pinkney’s land- 
lady descending upon the polls like a wolf 
onthe fold, to annihilate Pinkney’s elec. 
tion—an avenging landlady, of terrible re- 
pute for executive temper, who, it is 
declared, imprisoned Pinkney in his own 
parlor, and barricaded another descendant 
of a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, MHiester Clymer, till, to save 
kim from. starvation, food was lifted 
to him from the street, on poles. The 


heir of the Pinkneys leaned back in his 
senatorial chair and quaked at tbis vision 
of the coming woman, while Wadleigh 
laughed and laughed at the mental havoc 
he had created. Oglesby, erst warrior of 
Illinois, spake with such endearing gallant- 
ry of his ‘‘dear constituents,” whom he 
did all his wit could doto make ridiculous 
till the whole Senate laughed, and even 
Roscoe Conkling, who never condescends 
to sneer at a woman in public, turned and 
listened and smiled his most sardonic smile. 
Then Thurman blew his loudest regulation 
blast—sure portent of approaching battle 
—and rose and moved that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
of which Oglesby is chairman. At this 
proposition—intended to be equally humor- 
ous and contemptuous—the whole Senate 
laughed aloud. There was one senator 
man enough and gentleman enough to lift 
the petition from this insulting proposition. 
It was Senator Sargent, of California, the 
husband of the woman who, though a 
senator's wife, is brave enough to be the 
president of the Woman’s National Suf- 
frage Association. He turned to Mr. 
Thurman and demanded for the petition 
of more than ten thousand women at least 
the courtesy that would be given to any 





other petition. Whereupon Thurman, 
with a flippancy of which I would not | 
have believed him capable, if I had not - 


seen it, blew his nose anew, and declared 
that he “ only wished the petition referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands that 
the women might have two strings to their 
bow!” Then the craven Senate declared 
‘the motion,” which was ‘only an insult, 
carried. Let it be recorded of thé Senate of 
the United States of’ the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress that the One petition which it received 
as a preposterous jéke and treated with 
utter contempt and outrage ‘Was the peti- 
tion of tens of thousands of the mothers, 
daughters, and wives of the land; that the 
one petition which they received and 
dropped with utter indifference was the 
petition against intemperance—the petition 
that seeks to lighten the heavy load of 
degradation, misery, murder that lies 
upon the land and most heavily upon the 
hearts, the lives, the homes of women. 

In its unmincing utterance, The Capital 


‘of Sunday was perfectly correct when it 


said: ‘‘The ladies managing the business 
managed it badly. If they had employed 
the female lobby or sent in a delegation of 
pretty Treasury clerks,the venerable Solons 
would have softened, and thrown open their 
doors as readily as their hearts.” It seems 
an ungracious thing tosay; but itis the 
truth. The woman who wins her way with 
the majority of these men is not the plain, 
earnest-eyed woman, with a small knob of 
native hair at the back of her head. It is 
the siren of the gallery and the ante-room, 
who sends in her card and her invitation 
to the senator at his desk. She never talks 
of ‘‘rights.” She cares for no ‘‘cause”’ 
but her own cause of ease and pelf. She 
shakes her tresses, ‘‘ banged” and usually 
blonde; she lifts her alluring eyes, and nine 
times out of ten makes him do as she 
listeth. 

No wonder, when th2 earnest appeal of 
honest women reaches his hands, he has 
neither response, honesty, honor, or jus- 
tice to give it. The Graphic’s Peleg Ark- 
right was quite right when he wrote: 

“As long as men are bosses, 
There is reason to declare, 
Women’s work will be a problem 
Still of lips and eyes and hair.” 
We can wait—as the stars wait in their 
spheres, as God waits. 

One hundred years from now, if I may 
come back from some distant world to this 
little earth, I shall not find upon it one son 
of woman willing to believe that but one 
cycle back there lived a man unwilling 
that his sister should have an equal chance 
with himself; a man who, because he was 
a man, offered indignity, tyranny, injus 
tice in the guise of ‘‘ protection” to one 
daughter or mother of the race. 

Has woman nothing to do with this sure 
result? Everything. Man to-day is what 
a long line of weak, inglorious women have 
made him. Remember that, thou woman in 
the humblest home. You are the mother 
of a son; you lay your hand upon the dome 
of thought to shape the mind of a man. 
Shape it to something larger and finer than 
the mind of the best man you know. It 
will be your fault if that man lives to sneer 
at the sex that give him his mother. 

**O Queen! awake to thy renown, 

Require what ’tis man’s wealth to give, 
And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised perogative ! 
I who in MANHOOD’S name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength 
Must yet in this thy praise abate, 
That through thine erring humbleness, 
And disregard of thy degree, 
Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 
High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero’s sword, 


The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 
Just to THYSELF, been Worth’s reward.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 19th, 1877. 





THE WHITTIER DINNER. 


FEWER than sixty persons sat down to 
the Whittier Dinner, at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, last evening; but the larger public 
which reads THE INDEPENDENT may with 
propriety slip in hereby behind the scenes 
and wa'ch “‘the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” A remarkable occasion and 
a distinguished company were well brought 
together. The occasion was more than 
the 70th birthday of the poet. It was the 
20th birthday of the Atlantic Monthly, 
whose publishers, representing the three 
cities of Boston, Cambridge, and New 
York, gave this banquet to their maga- 
zine’s contributors, The company was as 
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distinguished for those who sent their 
regrets at not being able to join it as for 
those who actually were there. It is not at 
every festive table that Longfellow, Emer. 
son, and Whittier are to be seen sitting 
side by side, and the sight witnessed last 
evening is not likely, alas! to be repeated 
many times. These three were conspic. 
uously the head and crown of the assem- 
blage; but the body of the guests was not 
unworthy of their presence. The venerable 
George W. Greene, T. W. Higginson, (, 
P. Cranch, ‘“‘ Mark Twain,” E. P. Whipple, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Charles Dudley Warner, 
W. D. Howells, Jobn Fiske, R. H. Stod- 
dard, and Dr. Holmes gave distinctness to 
the outlines of the group, and such younger 
authors as Wm. M. Baker, Arthur Gilman, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, Horace E. Scudder, 





Hezekiah Butterworth, and G. P. Lathrop 
furnished a substantial filling in. The array 
of names and reputations was certainly a 
brilliant one, of which the magazine host 
had good reason to be proud. 

The least purt of the occasion was the 
eating, which, however, was long enough. 
Three hours is a too liberal allowance for 
that part of a complimentary dinner. It 
was seven o’clock when the guests were 
bidden to be seated at the tables by Mr. 
Houghton, who presided. It was fully a 
quarter past ten when the arrival of dessert 
and coffee gave signal for the onset of 
eloquence and sentiment; and it was as 
late (or shall I say as early?) as cne before 
this social repist was fairly at an end. Mr. 
Whittier, Mr. Emerson, and Mr. Longfel- 
low sat it out bravely till about midnight; 
but only the younger members of the party 
were ‘‘in at the death.” It was three 
o’clock o’ the morning before two of my 
friends (steady men, too) got to their 
homes in a near suburb. 

At an early stage of the after-dinner pro- 
ceedings proper ‘‘the conduct of the meet- 
ing” was handed over to Mr. Howells, who, 
as editor of The Atlantic, made a fitting 
master of ceremonies. The speakers and 
singers whom he successively introduced 
were pleasantly framed in a sketchy little 
written address of his own, full of bright 
points and dexterous touches; such, for in- 
stance, as that in which he discriminated 
between ‘‘ writers who floated The Atlantic 
and those whom Zhe Atlantic floated.” 
This was a very happy way of showing off 
his end of the table, where Longfellow, 
Emerson, Whittier, and Holmes sat, in 
marked and favorable contrast with their 
younger but aspiring followers further 
down. 

The two most notable offerings of the 
evening were Dr. Holmes’s poem and 
‘*Mark Twain’s” speech; but the speech 
was unpleasantly notable andI shall say 
nothing of it. There are some alleviating 
circumstances to be adduced in favor of 
such a speech, when considered on the 
spot; but when translated into cold type 
and read in the newspapers the next morn- 
ing, it becomes flat, silly, coarse, rough, 
and unpardonable. Mr. Longfellow tried 
to laugh at Mr. Clemens’s rude caricature; 
but Mr. Emerson and Whittier found it 
rather perplexing, and tp Dr. Holmes it 
was evidently offensive. 

Dr. Holmes’s poem was in his best 
vein, and therefore capital. Did you ever 
hear him read one of his own productions? 
He does it with inimitable spirit, a good 
deal of dramatic suiting of action to the 
word, and a personal enjoyment’in the act 
which lends it its choicest flavor. In this 
poem, which comprised fourteen stanzas, 
he paid his respects to The Atlantic poets 
generally, and thus to Whittier: 


“ And the wood-thrush of Essex—you know whom 
I mean— 
Whose song echoes round us while he sits unseen, 
Whose heart-throbs of verse through our mem- 
ories thrill 
Like a breath from the wood, like a breeze from 
the hill. 


* So fervid, so simple, so loving, so purey 
We hear but one strain and our verdict is sure— 
Thee cannot elude us—no further we search— 
’Tis Holy George Herbert cut loose from his church ! 


‘* We think it the voice of a seraph that sings— 
Alas! we remember that angels have wings— 
What story is this of the day of his birth? 

Let him live toa hundred. We want him on earth. 

* One life has been paid him (in gold) by the sun; 
One account has been squared and another begun 
But he never will die if he lingers below 

Till we’ve paid him in love half the balance we 
owe !”’ 


Besides Mr. Houghton’s opening wel- 
come and Mr. Howells’s running tribute, 
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there were speeches by Charles Eliot Mor- 
ton, Charles Dudley Warner, Col. Higgin- 
son, Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., Wm. F. 
Apthorp, William H. Bishop, and F. H. 
Underwood; a sonnet by R. H. Stoddard; 
and letters or poems from Geo. Wm. Cur- 
tis, J. J. Piatt, E. C. Stedman, Bayard 
Taylor, Mr. Bryant, Dr. Holland, James 
T. Fields, andethers. No woman partici- 
pated, in any way. 

Mr. Whittier’s part, with that of Mr. 
Longfellow and Mr. Emerson, was very 
simple. It was rather a surprise, in fact, 
that Mr. Whittier was present at all. His 
sonnet of response to the recent tribute in 
The Lit-rary World was read, at his request, 
by Mr. Longfellow, with the statement 
that it would appear in the January num- 
ber of that journal; and it was, therefore, 
withheld from publication elsewhere. Mr. 
Longfellow also read Mr. Whittier’s letter 
of regret, written when he had not ex- 
pected to be present—a sly fraternal trick, 
which created much amusement; and Mr. 
Emerson read Mr. Whittier’s poem 
“Ichabod” from a manuscript copy. The 
juxtaposition of these three venerable men, 
linked together by professional association 
and common fame, was the most interest- 
ing and impressive feature of the occasion, 
which in all respects was one not soon to be 
forgotten. CHANNING. 

BosToN, Dec. 18th, 1877. 
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A STORY TOLD ON CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 





BY BARTON GREY, 





** Souvent femme se varie; 
Bien fol qui s’y fie!” 
—FRANCOIS LER. 





Come, gather closer around the hearth, 
The wind is out in his wrath to-night ; 
Hark! how he howls o’er the desolate moors 
And moans in the dying light. 


The moon is up o’er the dreary wold, 
Where the shadows flit in the gloaming 
gray, 
And a shiver creeps through the crested pines 
As they bend them to her sway. 


Heavens! That wasa gust! Did’st mark 
How the old house reeled as it hurried 
past ? 
St. Mary defend! ’Twas a ghostly cry— 
That shriek of the dying blast. 


Ah, well, the old manor hath braved it all 
Full many a time since those days of yore 

When old Sir Guy, of the raven plume, 
Went down at Marston Moor. 


Look how he frowns. ’Tis his portrait there, 
The third from the left, with the sable 
crest. 
You can almost. see the proud eye’s gleam 
And the heave of the mailéd breast. 


And yonder’s Alured, the grim old Earl, 
Who struck, with De Montfort, for England’s 
right ; ; 
And Rupert, the pride of the lists ; and Ralph, 
The pure and peerless Knight. 


The Vivian smile on his haughty lip, 
The brow as calm as in days gone by, 
When for God, his country, and King James 
They led him forth to die. 


How gloomy the old room looks! Methinks 
A glamour lurks in those faces cold. 

From the buried Past come thronging up 
Dark tales and memories old. 


Life is too short for vain regret ; 
Yet o’er my heart sometimes a spell 
Like a witch’s charm creeps, calling up 
Thoughts that I cannot quell. 


Come with me, Frank, where the lurid light 
Falls full on the face of yon portrait old; 
Come gaze with me on those wondrous eyes, 

That hair of lustrous gold. 


Sure, something more than the limner’s art 
Seems in those peerless orbs to shine, 

And lurks in the pout of the tender lip, 
Half-passionate, half-divine. 


Lovely as erst when in knightly joust 
Lances were shivered for Countess Maude: 

Fairer than any face I know, ; 
Save the face of my Cousin Claude. 


I remember well when last I stood 
Here where we stand in this somber room, 
And watched the gleam of those lustrous 
eyes 


We stood here, Claude and I. Her hand, 
That little hand I loved so well, 

Was clasped in mine, and her soft eyes held 
My own as with a spell. 


Till, from the quiet summer night, 

Through the oriel-window crept the moon, 
And wooed her cheek with kisses sweet 
From the balmy lips of June. 


I thought, as I gazed on that fair young face, 
Half hid in its wealth of golden hair, 

And felt the touch of that dainty hand, 
That all life’s joy was there. 


Before us the silent portrait seemed 
To glow and thrill in the moonlight broad ; 
And her pure brow flushed as I told her there 
The story of ‘*‘ Countess Maude.”’ 


Of the days when Maude de Vivian’s name 
Was the rallying-cry of a knightly ring, 
And the violet scarf at her slender throat 
The ransom of a king. 


And how she was loved by a gallant knight, 
And troth was plighted, as old tales tell; 
How the good Knight went to the Holy Land, 
To fight the Infidel. ; 7 


I told how, through many a weary watch, 

He nursed in his heart that tender love; 

How, high on his helm through the stress of 
fight, bs 

He bore his lady’s glove. 


And how at last, when the strife was done, 

His true heart yearned for his western 
home, 

And the fair-haired girl he loved so well, 

Far o’er the curving foam. 


I spoke of his true and loyal love, 

And the bitter woe that on him fell; 

For he thought her pure as the stars of 
Heaven, 

But she was false as Hell. 


Yes, eyes of glamour and lips of ruth 
That gleam so purely, so softly smile, 
How many, I wonder, dreamed—and woke 
In your life's little while? 


Hecame, to-find her another’s bride. 
He blamed her not, so the legend ran; 
But he wandered forth alone, alone, 
A broken-hearted man. 


The fair head drooped as I told the tale, 
And I smiled to see the tear-drop start; 

And I blessed, as I kissed that tear away, 
My darling’s tender heart. 


But tbere! you will spare me, boy, the rest. 
Perhaps you can guess the woe andshame. 
I am old and withered now and Claude 
Was not your mother’s name. 


Your mother? Yes, she was good and fair. 
But tell me, Frank, do we ever forget ? 
Ah! Claude! Ciaude! Claude! how I loved you 

once! 
God knows I love you yet! 


Bear with me, boy! Tis an cld man’s whim. 
They say we grow garrulous on the brink 
Of the great, strange Silence that §waits for 

all; 
And I’m nearly there, I think. 


For, somehow, as I sit to-night 
Alone with you in the mansion old, 
While the dying embers flicker low 
And the moonbeams fleck the wold, 


While the wind wails through the tufted pines, 
Like the far-off murmur of the sea, 

Methinks I hear through the solemn night 
A sweet voice calling me. 


The Christmas stars are bright above, 
Weird shadows flit o’er the Christmas snow, 
Faces you never saw gleam by, 
Strange echoes come and go. 


Is it the Christmas-bells that peal 
From the old church-tower that crowns the 
hill, 
Or comes the dead Past back again 
From the land where all is still ? 


Ab, me! who knows? My brain is weak, 
My poor words wander, my tale is told. 

Hush ! ’tis the lapse of the crystal wave 
Over the sands of gold. 


And I dream no more of that earthly love, 
Nor of broken vows nor of perjured faith ; 

But [ long for the sound of the angel’s wings, 
The beautiful angel, Death. 


Surely, it is a weary world, 
And the heart must faint ere the toil be 
done. 
God keep you, Frank, from a lot like mine; 
God help us, every one! 





JOSEPH COOK’S “TRANSCENDENT- 
ALISM.” 





[A VETERAN scholar and metaphysician, 
who has ceased to write for the press, for 
this reason declines to allow his name to 
accompany the following article. ] 





The Boston Monday Lectures of the 
Rev. Joseph Cook during the last season 
were deservedly popular. Though the 
hour appointed for their delivery, that of 
high noon, was a very icconvenient one for 
any persons having business engagements, 
the large hall was always thronged by 
eager listeners, and the full reports of the 
lectures, which appeared in one of the 
daily papers, were diligently studied by a 
multitude who had not the privilege of 
hearing them. It was a matter of course 
that they should be soon collected and pub- 
lished in a form convenient for preserva- 
tion. The present volume on Transcend- 
entalism contains less than a third part of 
the whole course; and, though certainly 
not so novel and interesting as its predeces- 
sor, on Biology, which appeared afew weeks 
ago, it has great merit and will doubtless 
obtain a wide circulation. Mr. Cook has a 
lively imagination, considerable humor, 
and great power of clear and succinct 
statement and spirited argumentation. I 
am not sure that the flights of oratory, 
which are frequently interspersed, are al- 
ways in good taste. They appear too much 
like studied exercises for declamation; and, 
though they were very effective on delivery, 
when aided by fine gifts of voice, emphasis, 
gesture, and intonation, I could wish that 
they had been somewhat subdued and toned 
down, so as to be in more perfect keeping 
with the vigorous evolution of thought and 
reasoning. Any alteration of them, how- 
ever, might impair the impression which 
they now make of the strongly marked in- 
dividuality of their author. The best de- 
scription which can be given of these 
Lectures is to borrow the involuntary 
exclamation of one who had _ heard 
Thomas Carlyle read his famous essays on 
‘“‘Heroes and Hero Worship,” in London, 
in 1840—that ‘‘they are very great and 
very odd.” 
If Mr. Cook were old enough to remem- 
ber the commotion produced in the good 
city of Boston, some forty years ago, by 
the vagaries of the Transcendentalists, be 
would not have put forward Theodore 
Parker as atypical representative of that 
famous sect. Mr. R. W. Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller were its heralds and 
guides. They edited The Dial, which was 
its authorized exponent. Park could 
hardly be counted even as one of the little 
flock of admiring disciples who followed 
these leaders, and whose euthanasia was 
chronicled by Hawthorne in the “ Blithe- 
dale Romance.” The tone of his mind, his 
writings and purposes, was quite unlike 
theirs. He did not copy their subtle refine- 
ments of thought or mystical expressions. 
Comparatively rough and coarse in utter- 
ance and decidedly belligerent in inten- 
tion, he swung a heavy club, with which 
he belabored all who did not agree with 
him in his radical opinions about church 
and state. The Transcendentalists proper, 
though they agreed with him in discarding 
Christianity, were not radicals. They 
were rather aristocratic and supercilious in 
disposition, like Matthew Arnold at the 
present day. They were poets, mystics, 
scholars, proud of their acquisitions in 
German and Greek; they looked down with 
contempt on common people, who could 
only appear puzzled and declare that 
(Edipus himself could not understand 
them. In putting together the materials 
for this volume on Transcendentalism, why 
in the world did Mr. Cook omit his bril- 
liant and entertaining lecture on Mr. Emer- 
son, the recognized hierophant of the sect, 
and set up this wooden image of a stalwart 
athlete like Theodore Parker? That his 
readers may know how much they have 
lost by this ill-judged omission, I subjoin a 
brief extract from the report of this lecture 
which appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. 
‘Before Hegel, Emerson's master, be- 
came obsolete or obsolescent in Germany, 
no doubt Emerson was a pantheist; but I 
cannot explain by any form of pantheism 


the later motions of some stars in his pure, 
soft azure. You may prove that he is more 
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more mystic than seer; and yet the surety 
in the last analysis is that he is more Emer- 
son than either. Individualism held firmly, 


pantheism held waveringly are to me the 


explanation of the bewildering and yet 
gorgeous motions of the constellations in 
his sky. Mr. Frothingham acutely says 
that Mr. Emerson’s place is among poetic, 
not among philosophic minds. It is not 
Emersonian to wince under philosophical 
self-contradiction; but it is Emersonian to 
writhe under the remotest atiempt to cast 

on individualism so much as the fetter of a 
shadow. 

‘* Loyalty to the Over-Soul is Emerson’s 
supreme mood. Whether it lead to philo- 
sophic consistency or not is to his scheme 

of thought an empty question. Whatever 
shooting star streams at this instant across 
the inner sky of personal inspiration is to 
be observed and its course mapped down, 
even if it move in a direction opposite to 
that of the last flamiog track of light noted 
there. What if the map at last show a 
thousand tracks crossing each other? Are 
they not all divine paths? Are they not to 
be all included and explained in a sufficient- 

ly wise philosophy? The point of depart- 
ure of all the shooting stars in Emerson’s 
sky is the constellation Leo. All his meta- 
physics he is ready to abandon at any mo- 
ment if the loftier movements of the Soul 
as it exists in himself come into conflict 
with his philosophy. He utters whatever 
the Over-Soul seems to him to say, whether 
in harmony with previous deliverances or 
not. He is a panthest, but not a consistent 
pantheist. He is an idealist, but not a con- 
sistent idealist. He is a religious mystic, 
but not a consistent mystic. He is an indi- 
vidualist, mapping his own highest inner self; 
or, as he would say, in pantheistic phrase, 
mapping Ged.” 

In short, he is a follower of Montaigne, 
rather than of Spinoza, Leibnitz, or Kant. 
If you would understand Mr. Emerson, 
read Montaigne’s “* Essays.” 

Perhaps an unconscious sympathy with 
the belligerent disposition of Theodore 
Parker caused him to be selected, rather 
than Mr. Emerson, as the person whose 
doctrines and arguments were to be con- 
sidered in these lectures. For Mr. Cook 
also is an eminent member of the church 
militant. He is combative in tempera- 
ment, and hits straight out from the 
shoulder, the blows following each other 
in quick succession. It is but fair to add, 
however, that he is never rough or coarse 
in controversy, but is invariably courteous 
to his adversary and observes all the rules 
of the polemic game. Still he believes in of- 
fensive, rather than defensive warfare, and 
his book is not so directly a defense of 
religious truth as a confutation of infidel- 
ity. In view of the provocation received 
from a troop of unbelievers, few will com- 
plain of the spirited and aggressive attitude 
here taken by a champion of Christian 
orthodoxy. Writers like Tyndall, Ste- 
phen, Huxley, and Clifford have too long 
assumed an insolent and domineering tone, 
as if intent only on browbeating those 
whom they assailed. They have heaped 
up insults more than arguments against 
Christianity. In this respect Leslie 
Stephen’s recent work on ‘English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century” is an 
offense against common decency; and the 
spirit in which Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall write is but little better. And 
they have partially accomplished what 
they aimed at through this imperious, 
dogmatic, and scornful manner. They 
have carried this game of brag so far— 
though there was nothing in their position 
or the strength of their cause to justify it— 
that too many of their opponents have 
written only in an humble, deprecatory, 
and apologetic way, as if craving pardon 
for the presumption of venturing to uphold 
their own belief in the being of a God and 
the immortality of the soul. Mr. Cook has 
too much spirit to adopt the timid example 
thus set, and has proved, at any rate, that he 
is not a man to be browbeaten. His atti- 
tude is independent and fearless, and the 
force of his arguments corresponds with 
the expressed fervor and strength of his 
convictions. 

The Transcendentalist professes to be- 
lieve in his intuitions and to follow his 
instincts. Very well, says the lecturer, if 
you are consistent in this profession, you 
must accept the primary truths of morality 
and religion, since these are only the 
development of our clearest intuitions and 
our strongest instincts. There is a plan of 
God, he argues, in the constitution of the 
human soul, as well as in the arrangements 
ofthe human body. The eyeis not more 











Grow mellow in the gloom. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


poet than philosopher, more seer than poet, 


Obviously framed to make known the exist 
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ence of countless orbs in the distant regions 
of space than the conscience is to reveal 
the being and the will of a God of absolute 
holiness, What we actually see in the 
former case is nothing but points of light; 
but the instructed mind infers from these 
the reality and the magnitude of the distant 
suns whence the radiance comes. So the 
veice of conscience immediately announces 
only the imperative dictates of the moral 
law; but in these commands it constrains 
us to recognize the presence and the divin- 
ity of Him who uttered them. It is one of 
our clearest intuitions that there is a law 
within us which declares itself supreme, 
which stands over and against the will, and 
demands implicit obedience. Now, 
‘*there cannot be a thought,” the lecturer 
justly argues, ‘“‘ without a being who 
thinks; nor a law without a being who 
wills; nor a moral law without a moral 
lawgiver.” In view of the unlimited requi- 
sitions of this law, in view of the perfect 
justice, purity, charity, and truthfulness 
which it enjoins, there is no human being 
but must stand before it self-convicted of sin. 
For even bad men acknowledge that con- 
science is supreme. As Dugald Stewart 
remarks: ‘The supreme authority of con- 
science is felt and tacitly acknowledged by 
the worst, no less than by the best of men; 
for even they who have thrown off all 
hypocrisy with the world are at pains to 
conceal their real character from their own 
eyes. No man ever in soliloquy or private 
meditation avowed to himself that he was 
a Villain.” Even the infidel Hume is com- 
pelled to admit that, ‘‘ let a man’s insensi- 
bility be ever so great, he must often be 
touched With the images of right and 
wrong; and, let his prejudices be ever so 
obstinate, he must observe that others are 
susceptible of like impressions.” And the 
obligation is perfect. No matter at what 
sacrifice, I must render to another that 
which is his own, and my word must be 
kept. Virtue must be cultivated for its 
own sake; otherwise it is not virtue, but 
selfishness. And the law is so watchful 
and exacting thatit descends to the secrets 
of the heart, and declares what the purpose 
shall be before that purpose is realized in 
the act. For the immediate object of the 
law is not conduct; but the intention which 
regulates the conduct. What conscience 
enjoins is simply a revelation of the exist- 
ence and the character of its author. In 
the law within the breast, in the purity, 
justice, and truth which it peremptorily 
requires, I behold reflected, as in a mirror, 
the absolute holiness of the Deity. So 
true is the declaration of the Saviour that 
the peculiar blessing of ‘‘the pure in 
* heart” is that “‘ they shall see God.” 

Enough has been said to indicate the 
general scope and tendency of Mr. Cook’s 
argument and the vigor and earnestness 
with which it is pressed against those who 
accept only the gospel of nescience or the 
coarse and incoherent utterances of Theo- 
dore Parker. But I fear the reasoning is 
carried too far when it is applied to those 
higher doctrines of Christian faith which 
the light of Nature alone is incompetent to 
reveal, and for which a basis must be 
sought in the written Word of God. It 
seems to me a Strained and fanciful an- 
alogy, if not an irreverent one, to urge that 
“sunlight, the rainbow, and the heat of 
sunligbt are one solar radiance,” and thus 
typify the union of three Persons in one 
God; and that ‘‘as the bow may be on the 
earth and the sun in the sky, and yet the 
solar radiance remain undivided, so God 
may remain in Heaven and appear on earth 
as Christ, and his oneness not be divided.” 
There are some flights of fancy also in the 
**Preludes on Current Events” which 
severe taste must condemn as unsuited to 
the gravity of the occasion and to the im- 
portance of the topics discussed in the 
lectures. These ‘‘ Preludes” may have ap- 
peared lively and entertaining at the mo- 
ment of delivery; but they are too frag- 
mentary and miscellaneous in character 
and too evidently conceived and uttered on 
the spur of the moment to be worthy of 
preservation in book form or even in news- 
paper report. If the lecturer will put 
some restraint on his fluency of speech 
and exuberanee of imagination, he will 
remove all obstacles to the renewed and 
extended success and usefulness of his 
labers. 





THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF JESUS. 


BY SAMUEL T, SPEAR, D.D. 








Aut the great characters of history 
appear as having a purpose and a plan 
which constitute the philosophy of their 
lives. Jesus, the greatest and best of all, 
is no exception to this remark. In his own 
name, by his own authority, and with him- 
self for the vital center and essential sub- 
stance of the whole idea, he purposed and 
he planned to give the world a divine relig- 
ton, permanent as time, universal as man, 
and, in his own conception, intended ulti- 
mately to displace and supersede all the 
other religious systems of earth. Such 
was his purpose in the outset, and such to 
the end. This was his dominant idea, 
what he meant and expected to do. He 
seems to have had faith in its possibility, 
and faith in the final certainty of the 
result. 

The plan for accomplishing so vast a 
purpose did not contemplate the use of the 
ordinary agencies and resources peculiar to 
the warrior or the prince. Jesus collected 
no armies, invaded no territories, subjuga 
ted no kingdoms, disputed the supremacy 
of no civil power, sought no faith by the 
coercion of the sword, resorted to no tricks 
or intrigues, and played no game with the 
passions of men. He stirred up no insur- 
rections among the common people, and 
solicited no patronage from the rich and 
the great. The boldest, most confident and 
radical of reformers—proposing the most 
stupendous changes in the condition and 
history of the world—he was at the same 
time the most discreet of all reformers, free 
alike from personal resentments and all the 
bad and morbid heats of blind zeal. 
The things actually done by Jesus, in the 
way of measures and means with reference 
to the end designed, may be summed up 
in three general statements: 

First, he spake tomen. The manner of 
his speech was simple and colloquial. His 
hearers were sometimes large assemblies, 
at others a select few, and quite often not 
more than two or three individuals. They 
were not always his friends. Many of 
them were burning with the most violent 
hatred and rage. His language was some- 
times the tenderest and most affectionate, 
and at others the most terrible and vehe- 
ment in denunciation. He met his audi- 
ences just where he happened to find them, 
whether by the wayside, in the open field, 
in the house, in the synagogue, or in the 
temple. He presented himself to the age 
in which he lived as the advocate of his 
own cause. Having no set time, or place, 
or puljic appointment for his lectures, he 
seized upon all occasions to wield the 
magic power of speech, and always spake 
according to the exigencies of the moment, 
without preparation except that which his 
own fullness supplied. The parable was a 
familiar instrument in his hands. His 
words told upon the sensibilities of men, 
sometimes entrancing them as by a celes- 
tial force and sometimes exasperating 
them to a tempest of the wildest passion. 
The Gospel history shows that there was 
power in the werds of Jesus. All with 
whom he came in contact felt that there 
was a prodigious mental force revealing 
itself upon his lips—a strange and striking 
supremacy of thought, going directly to 
the native intuitions of the soul, clear, pun- 
gent, practical,awe-inspiring to a candid 
observer, formidable to a foe, and in true 
hearts kindling the confidence of the sweet- 
est friendship. If real power be the 
proper test of eloquence, then Jesus was 
the most eloquent of speakers. He knew 
how to talk to men and what to say. It is 
not possible to read the record of his life 
without being impressed with the amazing 
force of his words. No other words have 
been studied more and no others are more 
worthy of study. ¢ 

In the next place, works, by which we 
mean the miracles of Jesus, were a second 
element in his plan. It was necessary that 
he should supply some proof of his author- 
ity beyond that of his words. For this 
purpose he wrought miracles, and appealed 
to them as evidence that he had come forth 
from God and that his words were true. 
The fact of such miracles is as 
credible as the Gospel history. They 
cannot be detached from the narrative 
without destroying its structure, and they 





cannot be denied without rejecting the 
truth of the history. They admit of no 
explanation under the general category of 
natural law. There they stand in the life 
of Jesus—miraculous facts upon their very 
face—inseparable from the other parts of 
the narrative, and as credible upon the 
evidence of history as any other facts con- 
tained in tbe same story. Thirty-five of 
these miracles are described in detail, with 
the recital of times, places, and circum- 
stances; and a very much larger number is 
referred to in a general way. 

These signs and wonders in the hands of 
Jesus made a strong impression upon the 
age. They aroused attention, convinced 
many, and ought to have convinced all. 
They spread his name far and wide. Mul- 
titudes came to hear the miracle-worker. 
The sick, the blind, the lame, the deaf, the 
paralytic, men burdened with all sorts of 
malady, were anxious to find the Great 
Healer. Nicodemus was satisfied that no 
ove could do the things which Jesus did, 
‘‘except God be with him.” He saw in the 
facts the most conclusive proof of a special 
divine power; and this is what every ove 
sees who reads and believes the record as 
given by the four evangelists. Many of 
the people believed on him, and said: 
‘“When Christ cometh, will he do more 
miracles than these which this man hath 
done?” This was just the effect intended: 
Jesus wrought his miracles not to gratify 
curiosity, not to make a show, not to startle 
men with strange sights, and, above all, 
not for any pecuniary profit to himself; 
but ratber as sensible testimony to the 
fact that God was with him and that his 
words were true. Their primary purpose, 
while benevolent in character, was that of 
argument. This, on repeated occasions, is 
the very use which he made of them. He 
treated them as the seals of Heaven to the 
truth of his ministry. 

The third element in the plan of Jesus 
consists in the choice of twelve plain, 
humble, and unlettered men as his imme- 
diate companions and pupils, to whom he 
communicated the nature and objects 
of his mission and through whom he 
intended to secure the future publication 
of his Gospel. In themselves considered, 
these persons were of no social importance. 
They lent no prestige and gave no power 
to the name of their Master. They were 
not his counselors; they suggested no ideas 
to him; they in no way modified his pur- 
pose and never aided him in forming his 
plans. Their relation to him was that of 
disciples or learners, and but for this rela- 
tion they would long since have been for- 
gotten. Almost constantly in his society, 
seeing his miracles and hearing his words, 
they became, with the exception of Judas, 
who was too sordid to love anybody, 
attached to him by the strongest ties of 
veneration and affection. They were abso- 
lutely under the power of his influence, 
seeming never to doubt his wisdom and 
never calling in question his opinions 
What he said was their law of thought, 
His interviews with them were frequent, 
and his conversations many and often pro- 
tracted. The last interview prior to his 
death, beginning early in the evening and 
extending through nearly the whole night, 
forms one of the most affecting scenes in 
the life of Jesus. After his resurrection he 
appeared to these chosen ones, identitied 
himself to their senses as their risen Lord, 
gave them their final instruction in things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God, and 
then by a sublime miracle was himself 
translated into Heaven. 

Such is a summary of the story of Jesus, 
in relation to his career in the days of his 
flesh. Thus he spent the period of his 
short ministry, and then retired from the 
world, dying as a malefactor upon the 
cross, and after his resurrection ascending 
to Heavenas a prince. It is the impres- 
sion made by such a life that has given 
him his historic position among men. We 
find in it the germinal sources of that won. 
derful charm with which his name has 
been invested for so many centuries. The 
selectest minds of earth have felt the 
power of - the historic Jesus and rejoiced in 
his grace. Millions, believing the facts as 
they appear in the Gospel record, have ac- 
cepted their religion at his hands and 
lodged all their hopes for mmortality with 
its truth. 





It is beyond all reasonable dispute that 
the apostles, in immediate proximity with 
the age in which Jesus lived and died, pro- 
claimed the story of his life, repeated his 
words, narrated his miracles, testified to 
his resurrection, and proved their sincerity 
by dying as martyrs. They called upon 
Jews and Gentiles to receive Jesus as the 
Messiah and the Saviour of the world, 
promising them nothing and having noth. 
ing to promise them in this world; but as- 
suring them of eternal life in the event of 
their obedience, It is equally a fact of 
history that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands among Jews and Gentiles, embraced 
the religion of Jesus on the credibility of 
the narrative as submitted to them by these 
apostles. They did so in direct opposition 
to all the tendencies of their previous edu- 
cation and without any motives for so do- 
ing, except those supplied by the evidence 
for the truth of what they believed. They 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods 
and cheerfully sacrificed their lives for 
Jesus. Their contiguity to the age, and 
the inteuse pressure that was upon them, 
made then good judges as to whether 
there had been such a Jesus, and whether 
he had said and done the thiugs reported of 
him. That they really believed in the 
facts of the historic Jesus, and for this 
reason, and this only, became disciples and 
followers, is a proposition which admits of 
no doubt. 

The early planting of the Christian 
Church on the basis of the Gospel narra- 
tive is not only a result perfectly natural, 
in view of the contents of the narrative, 
but also a fact that lends a powerful con- 
firmation to its truth. It is virtually the 
testimony of that age to the general truth 
of the story, unwritten indeed, yet in- 
scribed on the solid parchment of action, 
and withal coming to us with the clearest 
marks of sincerity. We find it difficult, in 
the circumstances as then existing and by 
the means employed, to account for the 
Christian Church, as the sequel growing 
out of the life of Jesus, without assuming 
the credibility of the Gospel narrative. All 
other solutions are unnatural and far- 
fetched. This ouly is natural. The t1e- 
sult is commensurate with the history? and 
the history commensurate with the result. 
Jesus was not mistaken as to the power of 
the facts through which he expected to 
gain his purpose. These facts have 
fought their way to victory, and they will 
continue the battle until at last the world’s 
faith will bow to their supremacy. 





PHILLIPS BROOKS ON EPISCOPA- 
LIANISM. 


BY CHARLES F, THWING, 





WHEN a preacher of the catholicity, 
ability, and distinction of Phillips Brooks 
publicly states his reasons for preferring 
the Episcopal Church, his remarks are 
worthy of a larger audience than tbe 
fifteen hundred that crowd Trinity of a 
Sunday morning. On the last Sunday Mr. 
Brooks preached upon the present position 
of the Episcopal Church, and in it gave 
the reasons why he is an Episcopalian. 
Those reasons are three. 

The first is that the Episcopal system 
most strongly emphasizes the idea of the 
unity of the Christian Church. It gathers 
up and retains the results of the religious 
life of the past more fully than any other 
system. It more closely links together the 
Christian generations. Its liturgy entire is 
rich with the religious feelings of centu- 
ries. It represents the Christian life not as 
disconnected and only individual, but as 
running back to Christ and his apostles. 
Without accepting the fancies of apostol- 
ic succession, the Episcopal Church strong- 
ly emphasizes the idea that the Christian 
Church of to-day is the descendant of the 
Church of Paul and of Peter. 

The second reason is that the Episcopal 
system lays especial stress upon the idea of 
worship. The worship of God is the con- 
trolling purpose of its litany and prayers. 
In Calvinistic churches the sermon is the 
center of the Sunday service; the intro- 
ductory exercises, the hymns, prayers pre- 
pare the way for the sermon. The sermon 
is not regarded as an act of reverence and 
homage to God. It is directed man-ward, 
not Ged-ward. But in the Episcopal 
Church the prayers, litany, hymns are of 
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equal, if not greater, importance than the 
sermon, And they are wholly and only 
acts of worship. They are directed God 
ward, not man-ward. 

The third and evidently most important 
reason that Mr. Brooks is an Episcopalian 
is that this Church possesses essentially 
more breadth and toleration than any other. 
Narrowness inareligious system springs 
from either the presence of a creed beyond 
whose limits no member is allowed to think, 
or from the absence of a creed. In the 
absence of a creed the dicta of a leading 
member of the organization becomes the 
standard of belief, and from it springs nar- 
rowness. From these two causes of nar- 
rowness the Episcopal Church is essentially 
free. It has acreed; but itis not a creed 
beyond which no one is permitted to think. 
The Apostles’ Creed is its rule of faith, and 
beyond it any member may and perhaps 
must reason. It contains no theory of 
original sin, of election, of the atonement, 
of eternal punishment. It resigns these 
questions to the decision of the individual, 
and only requires him to say: 

‘I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth; and in Jesus 
Christ, his only Son, our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Giost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucitied, dead, and buried. He de- 
scended isto Hell. The third day he rose 
from the dead. He ascended into Heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. From thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the communion of saints, the 
forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
body, and the life everlasting.” 

This simple creed is the touchstone of 
Episcopalianism, and, therefore, that 
Church possesses greater essential breadth 
and toleration than any other. 

These are the reasons that make Mr. 
Brooks an Episcopalian. Upon them I 
have no comments to offer. But to mem- 
bers of other denominations they must sug- 
gest the query: Are they true? Do they 
accord with the tacts? Isit true that the 
Episcopal Church is essentially, by its con- 
stitution and government, more broad and 
tolerant than any other? Is it true, as a 
prominent minister, not an Episcopalian, 
said to me yesterday, the Episcopal Church 
is the ‘‘roomiest” church in America? 

ANDOVER, MASS. e 





AKIN TO LOVE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD, 








‘*Don’r be hard to the girl, Kendrick,” 
said Miles Hopkins, 

‘‘Hard to her? Who’s hard to her?” 
grufily replied Kendrick, as he brought 
back his awl, which he had been flourish- 
ing threatenjngly in the air, to its proper 
place on the shoemaker’s bench and 
moodily took up his wax. ‘‘And who's 
got a better right to be hard to her than her 
own father, I should like to know? Give 
me that end, Miles.” 

‘“No one,” said Miles, selecting with 
alacrity the wax-end to which his master 
pointed, and giving it, with a certain air of 
politeness, to Kendriek. ‘‘ No one, if it’s 
the right you want. But Lily is a little 
un. She’s like hername, She ain’t made 
to be touched rough like.” 

Kendrick gave no reply, unless a sort of 
contemptuous grunt was intended for a 
reply. He cast a quick, sbarp glance at 
his apprentice—a look difficult to define. 
Surprise, suspicion, mockery, and a vague 
gleam of cunning had part in it. Then, 
withdrawing his gaze slowly, he resumed 
his work. 

The young man who had been the object 
of Kendrick’s scrutiny was a strongly- 
built, well-shaped fellow—twenty years of 
age, one might say, judging by his brow and 
hands; younger a year or two, judging 
from bis smooth cheeks and slightly shaded 
lip. He wore miserably shabby clothes, 
the vest appearing only shabbier because 
the shirt, carelessly unbuttoned from his 
brown throat, was studiously clean. His 
patched boots spoke well for ability in his 
trade, so far as cobbling went. Poverty, 
that “‘wrinkle in itself,” gave to his face 
the pallor that accompanies the condition 
of being habitually ill-fed. But his 
features were stroug and good, the mouth 
particularly good; and his eyes, raised 
from his work at the instant of Kendrick’s 
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the shop to the highroad, had in them an 
expression of sentiment, gentle, eager, in- 
quiring, patiently resolute. A woman 
would have looked at them twice. 

Down the path, quickly beyond sight of 
the men, a little figure walked. Lily Ken- 
drick, the girl to whom her father’s appren- 
tice begged him not to be hard, was hasten- 
ing on an errand, delay in which had 
already aroused a storm of tyrannical 
wrath. She was a slender girl, fourteen 
years old, but delicate and small for her 
age. A huge basket was slung on her arm, 
and her gray calico gown, clinging to her 
slight form, showed wetted blotches, effect 
of her latest toil—bringing buckets of 
water from a distant well. Her face was 
pale and her shoulders were bent. The 
poor child was maid-of-all-work in her 
father’s house. And she was motherless. 
Her father’s rough words and the threat- 
ening motion of his hand haunted her as 
she went. But all sadness and weariness 
vanished when a yellow dog, homely as a 
yellow dog could be, leaped through a gap 
of the fence, and, withoft other demonstra- 
tion than the friendly wagging of his tail, 
shared the path at her side. 

‘Good Fide!” said the girl, caressingly. 
“*Good, nice Fide!” 

Her errands ended in the village, Lily 
returned home. Fide looked asif he would 
gladly carry the heavily-loaded basket, if 
he could; and he was rewarded for good- 
will by a beaming ‘Good Fide! Kind 
Fide!” But Lily carried her own burden, 
and cheerfully, until with fear she came 
near the shop. 

Her fears vanished as she entered. The 
household storm was spent. Kendrick’s 
mood had changed. He was in high spirits; 
and, the hour being near supper-time, he 
busied himself in preparing for it. He 
filled the kettle and slung it on the crane 
of the old-fashioned fireplace; he drew the 
deal table into the middle of the room, and 
ransacked the cupboard for a fresh cloth. 
‘* For we've got a boarder,” he said, hilari- 
ously. ‘‘ Miles there is a-going to board 
with us. How do you like that, Lil?” 

‘“*T like it,” said thechild; but in such an 
unaccenting way and with a plaintive sigh, 
as she kneeled on the hearth to fan the flames 
that Miles started, as if he would speak a 
sudden word or as if he would seize her 
task. ‘ 

Whatever the impulse was, he resisted it, 
and went to the doorway and looked forth, 
leaning idly against the door-post. It was 
summer, and beyond the weedy path and 
the fenced highroad green fields stretched 
with gentle undulations toward rolling, 
wooded hills. Between the hills here and 
there the gleam of a river shone. Above 
it the sky, touched with the tender tints of 
declining day, was braided with light flecks 
of clouds. The eyes of the young man, 
gazing afaracross the scene, took into their 
depths once more and more intensely their 
look of sentiment. 

Yes, his impulse had been to speak a 
protecting word and help the little girl in 
her task. He resisted it, because he feared 
to betray his motive in becoming an in- 
mate of Kendrick’s house. He did not 
imagine that, upon the betrayal already of 
softness toward the child, the cunning mas- 
ter had won his point and secured for some- 
thing easier to pay than ‘‘ hard cash” the 
work of a good hand. For Miles’s appren- 
ticeship ended that day. 

‘**He’ll do it for the sake of the young 
un,” Kendrick thought. 

And so Miles did, and accepted the poor 
and oft-refused terms of hire; relying for 
all outside wants upon the petty sum of 
rent received for a certain ‘“‘red cottage, 
with pasture-land for cow,” which was his 
sole inheritance. 

Miles Hopkins had been called a wild 
boy. At school he liked play better than 
his book; as he grew older he was a truant 
often. Joining a fire company in the ad- 
jacent town, he spent many a night in the 
engine-house aud was never absent in time 
of fire. On one occasion he distinguished 
himself by a brave act. A wild boy, but 
not a bad one; and he was thoroughly 
sobered by his mother’s death. She was 
all he held dear and dearest in the world; 
and when she fell into a quick decline, and 
when the careless, fun-loving boy learned 
one day that her illness must prove fatal, 





glance and gazing along the pathway from 





idleness, steadily applied himself to learn- 
ing his trade, and devoted his spare time 
to his mother. Many a time she said, that 
last year, the happiest year of her life: 
‘Miles is such a comfort to me.” She 
passed away holding his hand in hers, and 
blessing with her last breath his filial de- 
votion. 

The long illness, the doctor’s fees and 
expenses of the funeral left Miles very 
poor. But he kept his mother’s counsel 
to go on faithfully with his work, and 
‘never fear.” The future did not concern 
him with any vital stir of ambition until, 
in Kendrick’s shop, he was stung through 
and through in becoming witness of Lily’s 
hard fate—her slavish, unloved, over- 
worked young life. He made a vow in his 
hearst: ‘‘I will get rich enough to lift that 
poor child out of this cruelty, so sure as I 
am a man.” 

From the morrow after he came a 
boarder to the house Lily’s life changed. 
Without promising any kindness and with 
always few words, he took her part and 
gave her help. But Kendrick’s temper 
proved too hot even for his policy. Miles 
had not the meek spirit of a gentle, heart- 
crushed girl. He resented the tyrannical 
outbursts, the contemptible selfishness, the 
unjust oppression; and the result was, ere 
long, that enmity took the form of angry 
words and well-nigh blows. 

At last, one day, he said to Lily: ‘“‘I am 
going to leave this place and find work in 
the city. I shall bea hundred miles off; 
but that ain’t much atwixt friends nowa- 
days, and I shan’t forget you, Lil. I’ve 
asked old Sally Hicks to come here twice a 
week and give you a lift, washin’-days in 
particular; for that’s too much for you 
while you're a growin’ girl. She says she 
will, and I'}l see that her wages is paid and 
she’ll find herself. Now don’t look scared, 
little Lil; but get your bunnet and shawl, 
and 1’]l take you a-rowin’ on the river. 
It’s my last day, and your father’s giv con- 
sent and we’ll make it a treat.” 

A-rowing on the 1iver! The very treat 
of all treats that Lily had dreamed of again 
and again from the time when her mother 
pointed out to her childish eyes the blue 
gleam of the river between the green hills. 
A-rowing on theriver! Howcould any one 
have guessed that of all things in the wide 
world this was what Lily would have 
chosen? For she had never said it; nor did 
she say it now, so reticent does a child 
become who has been unloved. She 
merely asked: ‘‘And may I take Fide?” 
But Miles saw the sad eyes brighten and 
the scarlet flush flash to the pale cheek. 

And such a day as that was! Such a day 
of days! The walk across the fields, where 
the grasshoppers leaped from blade to 
blade, singing their shrill, electrical chirps; 
the wonderful woodpath between the hills; 
the banks of golden-rod and purple asters, 
for it was late summer now; and the wild 
white daisies, se thick a child might pick 
forever; the little inn by the water’s edge, 
where they had lunch—gingerbread and 
cider, and for Fide a bit of meat—delicious 
lunch! And then the boat! Lily trembled 
at the landing, for going off upon the 
water was so new to her; but her courage 
rallied when she took her place, and Miles 
showed her how to steer, and Fide lay down 
in full content at her feet. And Miles 
rowed and pushed off into the mid-stream, 
and left the shore afar, to keep its beauty 
like a picture; and the blue waves danced; 
and the sunshine shone, as sunshine shines 
on happy days. And they sailed a great 
way; and Miles sang songs; and they met 
boats; and they saw fishermen pull in their 
nets; and they saw people dancing to the 
tinkling tunes of violin and harp on the 
greens ward before the summer cottages in 
Lowtide Woods. 

And then the happy day went out, like 
a falling star, like a spark on the hearth; 
but never, never to be forgotten. 

The next morning Miles Hopkins went. 
Lily almost cried when he shook her hand 
with ‘‘ Good-bye,” and gave Fide a pat, and 

said: ‘‘ Keep courage, Fide; and don’t let 
Lily kill herself with work.” 

And the next week Sally Hicks came, as 
she was bid, and every week for some time, 
and gave ‘‘a lift.” But no more was seen 
of Miles Hopkins at the shop er the village. 
He had gone to the city, a hundred miles 





he suddenly mended his ways, renounced 
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‘‘T must get rich,” Miles had said to 
himself. But this is one thing to wish and 
another to do; and Miles was poor and 
friendless and shy toa fault. In the wild 
rush of a great town such people are trodden 
underfoot. Most vividly of a great town 
one may repeat: 


* A rampart-bridge is every day 
Which many mortals are storming; 
Fall in the breach who may, 
Of the dead no heap is forming.” 


Miles found difficulty in getting work. 
He tried and failed; tried again; failed 
again; and, while waiting for better things, 
was forced to accept a place where great 
labor brought pitiable pittance. Through 
all he kept his resolution firm. ‘‘I must 
get rich enough to help Lily out of her 
hard place. I must do this, as I am a 
man.” 

There was one business house in Miles 
Hopkins’s line of trade famed for its pop- 
ularity and wealth. Miles in the country 
village had felt that his fortune would be 
made if he could once gain entrance to 
this house, with leave to work bis way up. 
But when he reached the city, repeated 
attempts taught him the difficulty, the im- 
possibility of accomplishing this. Yet 
Miles, after a year of disappointment, could 
not banish the idea that such an entrance 
must be sought. 

One day fortune favored him. It was a 
blustering day in March. The wind came in 
tempestuous gusts and made whirlwinds 
of dust in the down-town streets. Miles, 
starting from his miserable lodgings to go 
to tbe dismal shop where in despair he 
worked, turned out of his way,just to 
look at the outside of the great house, 


“whose interior he dared not, after so many 


repulses, approach. 

At the corner of the street an applewo- 
man had a stand. Just as Miles came 
near a violent sweep of wind took the 
stand from the curbstone, spilled all the 
apples; and the old woman, not to be 
parted from her big umbrella and yet 
eager to save her fruit, tumbled ignomin- 
iously in the midst. She scrambled slow- 
ly to her feet; but people laughed. A 
coarse voice from a passing truck called 
out a rude jest. Miles, stung with that 
pity which, born of sympathy with one 
hard fate, the slightest view of pain goaded 
in his breast, sprang forward, replaced the 
stand, picked up the apples, amid jeers, and 
re-established the old woman under her 
broken umbrella as well as he could. 

A gentleman, alighting at this moment 
from his brougham, looked sharply at the 
young man’s face. Miles hurried on; but 
he could not forbear casting one glance at 
the side-entrance of the great house, and 
there he saw a placard: ‘‘ Wanted, for a 
few days, a porter, to fill a temporarily 
vacant place.” 

Miles was not a porter, but he could 
carry and lift. He rushed boldly in, and, 
fortifying his shyness with one thought— 
‘*For little Lil’s sake’—he applied at a 
clerk’s desk for the porter’s place. 

As he was speaking, a gentleman, with a 
grave and gentle face, passed to an inner 
office. He was the same who, alighting 
from the brougham, had observed Miles. 
The clerk bowed to him obsequiously as 
the head of the house; but it wads the ap- 
plicant who riveted the grave gentleman’s 
attention. He paused and examined the 
earnest fellow himself, and admitted him 
to the place. From that moment the good 
fortune of Miles Hopkins commenced. It 
is needless to follow the steps by which he 
was called up higher. His proficiency in 
his trade served him well. Knowing how 
to work, he knew howto order work. Four 
years from that day he was a trusted chief 
clerk, with prospect of a limited partner- 
ship in the hotse. And he was astrong, 
healthful, happy man. He had passed the 
“‘rampart-bridge,” without falling in the 


breach. 
Meanwhile, what had become of little 


Lil? Miles had sent her every half year a 
generous amount, increasing as his store 
increased. He sent it first for help; then 
for schooling; and he had received several 
letters, in scrawling and less scrawling 
writing, expressing loving thanks. Then 
the acknowledgments were written by her 
father, and tuward the end of the third 
year all letters stopped. 

Miles Hopkins had by this time become 





off, and he did not ceme back. 
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he had no desire to return to his native 
village. New influences conflicted with 
old associations, and even the sentiment 
for Lily, religiously kept in outward act, 
had lost its vital hold; or, rather, had be- 
come obscured in a devotion more vital. 
He was in love. 

Miles had not intended to fall inlove. In- 
deed, nothing was further from his thought. 
He did so simply because he could not help 
it. The object of his idolatry—affection 
it could hardly be called, for he had not 
ventured yet to express his passion—was & 
beautiful little companion-maid who lived 
with Miss Aldrich, the infirm elder sister 
of the bachelor head of the house. This 
beautiful maid appeared whenever Miles 
went—as he often went—on confidential 
errands to the luxurious up-town home; 
which, luxurious as it was, had nothing in 
it to compare in fineness and brightness 
with this modest yet dazzling sprite. 


Miles had been deeply struck with Marie 
at first sight. Her pretty shape, her jet 
black eyes, her graceful French speech— 
not too Frénch to be understood—took 
possession of his fancy. Then for several 
weeks Miss Aldrich was seriously ill; and 
for that period the confidential clerk be- 
came an inmate of the house. Miss Ald- 
rich was attended by a practiced nurse, but 
the little companion maid was not dis- 
missed; and Miles found himself in those 
trying days drawn into relations with Marie 
that ripened their acquaintance to sympa- 
thetic intimacy, and gradually, on his part, 
as he learned the goodness of her heart, to 
perfect love. 

He chided himself for this attachment. 
‘There is little Lil,” he thought. ‘‘ My 
duty is to her first. I ought never to think 
of marrying till I have seen her grown up 
and settled for life. For what should I 
ave been without her? She has been the 
making of me. The constant picture of 
her poor, patient ways—her pale face, her 
shoulders bent with work—this constant 
picture before my eyes, with none but me 
to help has nerved me to win everything 
that I have won so far. My duty is to her 
first. I must not dream of Marie. I must 
not think of asking this beautiful angel of 
sweetness and strangeness and sunlight— 
my perfect Marie—to be my wife till I have 
seen to poor Lil.” 

So, early in the fifth year of his absence 
from his native village Miles Hopkins reap 
peared there one day at the door of the red 
cottage, much to the surprise of his faith- 
ful tenant, who, however, took great pleas- 
ure in entertaining her landlord and an- 
swering his questions about the village 
folk. 

“And do you ever see Lily Kendrick? 
I suppose she is almost a woman by this 
time.” 

‘“‘A woman? Of course, she would be 
a woman by this time; but la me! how 
many years it is since I see her. Why, 
she hag been gone years.” 

**Gone! Dead?” asked Miles, with a 
poignant surprise that proved to his own 
heart how deep the latent interest was. 
Deep? Yes, almost to the banishment of 
all things else. 

“Not dead.” And then he listened to 
the gossip’s tale, till his ears tingled. 
Kendrick had played a cunning part. And 
Lily? Ah! ear and heart tingled first with 
wrath and then with— 

But wait. It was a lovely, lovely day in 
May—one of those days that seem like 
summer in bud; not summer yet, but 
promising summer —redolent, sweet- 
colored, fragrant, and fresh. 

Miles Hopkins came down to the broad 
river’s edge, at the roaring city’s mouth, 
and asked for a boat. A dozen boats, as 
by magic, leaped to the spot, and a dozen 
clamorous voices begged choice. 

*« Just to go a-rowin’ on the river,” said 
Miles. ‘‘Afore sundown we shall be 
back.” 

‘‘We”’—for there was more than one. 
A dainty, sparkling girl, exquisitely ar- 
rayed in raiment like a cloud (so Miles 
thought) for soft tinting and silver edge, 
stepped lightly from the pier to the bound- 
ing boat. Miles trembled as he touched 
her hand; trembled as he drew the braided 
cape around the sweet shoulders, when he 
gave her place. She was gay, and calm, 
aud innocently at rest. But he—ah! he 
knew how much this radiant creature was 
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to him; how enchantingly, how wildly 
much. 

A-rowin’ on the River! Miles took the 
oars, Marie said she knew how to steer, 
and they pushed off—away from the grim 
wharf, away from the great city, with its 
looming walls and beetling hulls and 
thousand masts. It was a difficult course 
for oar and helm. The channel was 
thronged with plying keels; but after an 
hour’s rowing they reached a quiet place. 
Green banks of an island on one side shut 
off the sight of city streets; and on the 
other side a turfed bluff, living green with 
the May, sloped up in elm-shaded lawns to 
a terrace, crowned with turreted villas, 
walled far beyond with groves and wooded 
hills, 

Marie must have had some memory 
linked with green hills, she turned and 
looked at them so oft. In silence they 
sailed some way. Then Miles, when the 
water was emerald dusk with reflections 
from the island, rested on his oars, letting 
the boat drift slowly with the turning tide, 
and gazing like cue spellbound at the en- 
chanting little figure at the boat’s helm. 

Suddenly he asked, ina tone summing up 
to itself emotion so intense that it vibrated 
and thrilled as if the words it spoke had 
been something poetic and impassioned, 
instead of only the homely question: 
“* Where is Fide?” 

The homely words were a charm, a con- 
juror’s charm. The little sparkling maid, 
gay and calm and laughing like the light- 
some day, vanished. The cheeks paled, 
the coquettish hands drooped, the sweet- 
shoulders bent, the jet-black eyes lost fire, 
the French speech faltered. Like a vision 
in a fairy tale, Marie vanished, and little 
Lil came back! . 

*“*Poor Fide. He is dead.” She said 
these words unconsciously. They passed 
her lips as dreams pass the threshold of 
waking sleep. Then she gathered back 
her grace, shone again in her brilliancy, 
and cried, in that quick, half loud, soul- 
rasping voice that enraptured Miles: 

“*Ts this truly—en verité—truly—you ?” 

Miles rowed the boat again where the 
island’s shadow lay and let it once more 
drift. But this time in the drifting, Lily 
was by his side, drawn there neither of 
them knew exactly when or how. Their 
arms encircled each other; their eyes 
shone with fond, shy fires; their lips, when 
words were spent, put words to shame. 
But first they told each other all. 

Strange it was that Miles, the pale, sad 
boy, should be this happy man. Strange 
it was that Lily, the little Mary Elizabeth, 
patient scholar of a village school, sent 
there by a benefactor, with pay-money for 
music and French, and fallen in love with 
by an elderly lady looking for a compan- 
ion-maid, should have changed into this 
incomparable and accomplished Marie. 
But not half so strange as they really were 
these changes seemed; so at home, amid 
all change, is Love! 

Drifting in the cool lee of the island, 
clasped in each other’s arms, they decided 
that Miles should buy a cottage on the ter- 
raced bluff; that Miles should go to town: 
each day, and at evening be met by Marie 
at the wharf; that Miles should have a 
garden planted by Marie with golden-rod 
and purple asters and white daisies thick, 
so that one might forever pick; that Marie 
should have a dovecote, and a yellow dog, 
and a piano, and— 

‘But what will Miss Aldrich do without 
me? I must have pity,” Marie said. 

«Pity me,” said Miles. ‘‘Iam the one 
to be pitied, Marie; for without you I could 
not live.” 

So then they decided that great decision 
that decides all other decisions; decided 
that before May could turn to June they 
would be man and wife. 

‘*T have loved you always,” said Miles. 

And Marie said, oblivious of the omitted 
noun, but said“none the less charmingly, 
and none the Jess understood for that: 
‘“Yes, I remember somewhere in a book 
I read ‘it ts akin to Love,’” 





A LITTLE five-year-old came up to his mother, 
and said: ‘‘Mother, I saw something run 
across the floor this morning; and it hadn’t 
apy legs, either. What do you suppose it 
was??? The mother said she supposed it was a 
worm, or something of that sort. He said: “It 
was some water,” 
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PRELUDE,—AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


PROBABLY Thanatopsis is the earliest Ameri- 
ean poem that will be remembered 500 years 
hence ; but that production is not yet seventy 
years old. This is the birthday of Whittierand 
he is older than American poetical literature. 
Our New England prose and poetry think much 
of themselves, and the world thinks much of 
them; but what do the Supreme Powers think 
of American literature? Their opinion ought 
to be ours. Itis turning out, here in America, 
that only those who live near the throne can be 
enthroned. We reverence permanently only 
the authors who live near the court. Of course, 
I do not mean the tinseled throne of criticism, 
much less of political power; but a certain 
Great White Throne, which is the only adequate 
critic of literatures, as well as of religions. 
There is an Eternal Power that makes for 
righteousness ; there is also an Eternal Power 
not ourselves that mékes for beauty, and this is 
the only unerring critic of poetry. What is to 
be the future of American literature? Ask the 
Supreme Powers, rather than the Boston crirics. 
How long are our best productions to express 
the heart of the ages? Ask the Court and the 
Throne, and not Cambridge or Concord. 

Undoubtedly the Americar literature of the 
future will be greatly goverted by its past; and 
so we ought to thank Providence that in the 
two hundred years of our development we have 
not bad a Byron, great or small. No Sardava- 
palus rules our cities of the soul as yet, ex- 
cept in streaks, and these do not utter them- 
selves in Divine anthems at all. Woman bas 
come into literature. It may be hoped that En- 
glish poetry, in spite of a Swinburne now and 
then, is permanently purified ; and we are En- 
glish. ‘The American,” Lowell says, ‘‘ is the 
Englishman re-erforced.’? Our poetry has its 
roots not only in Shakespeare and Chaucer, but 
in Virgil and in Homer. On the spiritual map 
Boston is nearer Athens than is any capital of 
Europe. When a Schliemann uncovers at My- 
cepe one of the heroes of the Iliad, American 
Hellenism stands at the tomb with bated 
breath. A sbiver of gladness runs through all 
articulate speaking men when Homer is found 
to be not a myth, but a personin whom even a 
Gladstone can believe as a reality. - 

The roots of the literature of America, how- 
ever, are watered from a very peculiar atmos- 
phere ; and it may well be that the coloring of 
our poetry in the future will take something 
of breadth from our democratic development. 
It isastrange thing that one of the English 
schools of criticism finds the best American 
poetry in the savage prose halloo of a Whit- 
man. His barbaric literary war-whoop they 
think distinctively American. If the breath 
of it could be modulated somewhat, if the 
patriotism in it could be retained, and ade- 
quate respect for the canons of both taste and 
morals infused into it, no ome would object to 
the distinctively American traits in his un- 
couth anthems. Two oceans and many rivers 
and lakes and mountain ranges have yet to lift 
up their voices in American sovug. We have 
still to learn what the great Sierras cau do for 
literature, and what the Yosemite can say to 
our poets. On this barren shore of New En- 
gland our harp has been struck in presence of 
the Atlantic and of historic memori-s. En- 
gland is in sight from Boston, but not from the 
Yosemite. 

America catches the proper key-note for her 
harp only when she takes her seat on the ridge 
of the continent—the Rocky Mountains and 
the Andes—and listens to those coming 
ages of which the noise as yet is but an ob 
scure rustle. She has reasons for believing 
that ultimately American audiences will be as 
large as all the rest of the world. She sits on 
the hights of the Sierras, and remembers that 
she has 11,000,000 square miles of arable land 
in North and South America, while all Evrope, 
Asia, and Africa together have only 10,000,000 
square miles through which the plow can be 
profitably passed. Although less than half 
the size of the Old World, this continent, 
geographers say, can maintain a larger popula- 
tion. Therefore, the Rocky Mountains and 
the Andes are the central line of the physical 
world and the hights from which ultimately 
the greatest assemblages of men may he ad- 
dressed. I look toward the sunset for the 
Parnassus of the future. The chief notes of 
the American harp may yet be struck in sight 
of the Pacific. As dwellers ina land which 
Hegel loved to call the continent of the future, 


| we may well patronize that which is distinct- 


ively national.- ’ 
If we have ever had a national lyrist laure- 
ate, has that poet not been he whose spirit 
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like a flame of Hebrew fire moved before us in 
the dark days of the anti-slavery contest, and 
more effectively, I think, than any other one 
poetic light guided us across the sands and 
through the waters to the promised land ? 
{Applause.] There are three circles of lead- 
ers of thought: those who are in the univers- 
ities and teach what has already been estab- 
lished ; cultivated men outside the universi- 
ties and who are pioneers often; and then 
above these two circles we have the prophets, 
or those singers who are nearthe Throne. If 
there bas been on this continent a poet who 
more deeply than any other has caught the 
tone of the Court in things ethical (1 will not 
say in those wsthetical ; for in those, too, the 
Canurt has a fashion of its own which it is a 
merit to copy), that man is John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Germany thinks he has the deepest 
heart among American poets; and yet it was 
once my fortune to bear Whittier say: ‘‘ How 
uncouth much of my literary work is, compared 
with that of the great poet of the Charles! 
I have never been able to satisfy myself in art. 
It was often necessary for me to write hastily, 
to meet public events. Lam not possessed of 
that ear for melody nor of that eye for perfec- 
tion of form in poetic expression which be- 
long to the author of ‘ Evangeline’ aud ‘ Hia- 
watha.’”’ 

Most touching is it to hear a soul all naphtha 
and tire berate itself for wsthetic deficiencies. 
We shall pardon any poet much in the rhythms 
of his verse if the rbythms of his heart are in 
perfect accord with those of the great melodies 
of the Court. He who speaks before the 
Throne is adequately approved if the King 
crowns him. [Applause.] P 

American and all other literature, no doubt, 
will take coloring from science of many kinds. 
It is notimproper for us to remind ourselves 
tha: some of our leaders of science in its 
merely physical departments are urgivg us to 
make more and more of the revelations of the 
microscope and scalpel when we open our 
mouths tosing. Tyndall bas had an aspira- 
tion, perhaps the deepest in his life outside of 
his cureer as a physicist, to be the prost-poet 
of science. 

**The position of ecience,’’ he says, “is 
already assured ; but I think the poet also will 
have a great part to play in the future of the 
world. To him it is given for along time to 
come to fill these shores which the recession 
of the theologic tide has left exposed; to him, 
when he rightly understands dis mission aud 
docs not flinch from the tonic discipline which 
it assuredly demands, we have a right to look 
fur that hightening and brightening of life 
which so many of us need. He ought to be 
dhe interpreter of that power which, as Jeho- 
vab, Jove, or Lord, has hitherto filled and 
strengthened the human _heart,.’’—(Tyndall, 
Prof. John, ‘‘ Fragments of Science,”’ p. 106.) 

What if the scientific tide itself is a theologic 
ope? What if every scientific fact has a relig- 
ious side ? 

When we have poetry which can fly with all 
the constellations of the sky of culture and 
utter to the music which the morning stars 
sang together the deepest truths of physical 
and ethical science, we shall no longer have 
national poems merely. God will give them a 
great future yet, no doubt. But the supreme 
poetry of time to come is not to be national, 
but international. We are to have harps 
struck, I hope, that will rise into the region of 
universal laws in things ethical and physical, 
and proclaim what all men will be glad to 
transmute into life not only on the Andes and 
the Rocky Mountains, but at the feet of the 
Himalayas and under the shadows of the hills 
of China. Wherever a human heart beats, 
there the chords of American literature are 
likely to be listened to, provided they are 
struck according to the new model of our own 
democratic heart. 

There is much more hope for American 
poetry obtaining a cosmopolitan hearing than 
for avy other poetry on the globe. The drift 
of history for one hundred years has been 
toward freedom politically. More and more, as 
time unrolls, it is to be hoped that the Throne 
and the Court in all their fashions are to be 
reverenced in the spirit of entire freedom. The 
poets of loyalty to all the fashions of the Court 
are those who will be crowned by the Court. 
It is the wNl of God, apparently, that men 
should all have fair chances. The poet of fair 
chance@is the poet of the future. 

The forests grow out of the air much more 
than from the soil. Ideas, and not our external 
social fashions, build poems. When we see in 
the short turf of the upland pastures the filter- 
ing: threads of raio-water in the summer 
shower, we know that they come out of the sky 
and that they nourish the roots of the mighty 
pines. So with the poetic forests that lift their 
sable, resounding spires of evergreeo into the 
heavens, and cast their brown sheddings upon 
the scented gloom of sacred study and emotion 
beneath them—they are the children of the air. 
Great poetry has always been the offspring of 





| deep ethical convietions. The mood which 
produces poetry of permanent power has thus 
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far in history been closely connected with the 
religious spirit. Natural scenery is not the im- 
portant matter for poets; but the scenery of 
high belief is. If America is to be a Sahara, if 
a sirocco of doubt is to wither her olives, -if we 
are really to be so frightened when sectarists 
sneer at illiberality as to fear to call God God, 
and io say that itis wrong to steal, then there 
will be no pine forests, however good the soil. 
It is the air, it is empyrean thought, it is emo- 
tions rained out of the azure which nourish 
the deep heart of esthetics. More and more 
our American civilization will need to build 
itself out of the rains and dews; and, there- 
fore, nore and more out of its ethical, scientific 
thought, if the harp of America is to be heard 
around the world. 

Anew Muse is set before the ages. The 
Court has many quite settled standards—etbical, 
wsthetic, social—and only he who speaks in the 
tones of the Court can be heard far and long. 
This is the aspiration of American poetry : 

**1L sing to her who sits in white, 
The brightest of earth’s latest light; 
Her throne an entire jasper stone 
Where earth and heaven meet in one. 


End of the Future’s vistas vast, 
Best birth of ages—best and last, 
In knowledge ripe, in virtue whole, 
Ideal of perfected soul. 


Far sits her form now—ages far, 
Her holy face seems yet a star; 
But as the ages to her run, 

The star enlargeth to a sun. 


She beckons me and I am awed; 

She is my muse; she is like God. 

Her look deth Time with God infuse; 
God, God, God is the only Muse.” 


{Applause.] 





LECTURE. 

Rufus Choate and Daniel Webster were once 
opposed to each other as lawyers in a suit 
which turned on the size of certain wheels. 
Mr. Choate filled the air with the rockets of 
rbetoric and dazzled the jury; but Mr. Web- 
ster caused the wheels to be brought into 
court and put behind a screen. When he rose 
to speak, the screen was removed, and his only 
reply to Choate’s eloquence was: ‘ Gentle- 
men, there are the wheels.’? [Laughter.] 
Life or mechanism—which? is the question in 
debate concerning living tissues. We have 
maby specious, glittering pleas made in sup- 
port of the mechanical theory of life. In reply, 
the opponents of materialism bring into court 
the living tissues themselves. They exhibit 
the results of the latest exact research into the 
difference between the living and the lifeless 
forms of matter. They spread out in bio- 
logical charts the resplendent certainties which 
illustrate the laws of the growth of all living 
things [referring to charts on the platform]. 
Gentlemen, there are the wheels. 

Aristotle defined life as ‘‘ tue cause of form 
in orgapisms.’? Herbert Spencer defines it as 
“the definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in 
correspondexce with exteroal cvexistences and 
sequences.’’ [{Laughter.] I prefer Aristotle’s 
detinition. It has beeu a part of the audacity 
of this platform to define life in connection 
with physical organisms as the power which co- 
ordinates the movements of germinal matter. 
Permit me to recur to that definition in reply- 
ing to Maudsl+«y’s pretense, and that of Spen- 
cer, and of the whole school of materialistic, 
as distinguished from theistic evolutionists— 
namely, that axioms, intuitions, necessary 
beliefs, self evident truths are themselves only 
the result of our habits; an outcome of in- 
heritance through physiological causes, 
brought into activity as we have been, age 
after age, boxed about by our environment 
from the jelly speck up. There has been one 
conscience in this world such that the ages 
have felt that its laws reveal the very nature 
of things.’ ‘*Development,” as Newman 
Smith remarks, ‘‘must account not only for 
man, but for the Son of Man.’’ The con- 
science, which was the author of Christianity, 
must have been the result of development, if 
materialistic theories are correct. The moral 
sense, we are told,is only the sequel of an 
accumulation of nerve tracks in the brain. 
We cannot say that our fundamental beliefs 
would not be different if our environment had 
been so. The central propositions, or neces- 
sary beliefs, on which all scientific discussion 
has relied up toour day are now themselves 
to be brought into question in the name of 
hereditary descent. Stuart Mill used to affirm 
that there may be worlds in which two and 
two do not make four. Even the mathe- 
matical axioms he would explain as the 
result of operations of the laws of asso- 
ciation. Herbert Spencer thinks it very 
wild to account for our necessary beliefs by in- 
dividual experience merely. It is now pretty 
generally conceded that what we take in from 
our finger tips and other senses will not, by 
the laws of association merely, account for 
these primary beliefs, and especially not for 
our convictions that certain truths hold good 
beyond the range of experience. itis asserted, 
however, that if our,individual experience will 
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not thus account for our necessary beliefs, 
that of our ancestors will. We have uot had 
a trial long enough to account for our certain- 
ty that every change must have a cause, and 
that twostraight lines cannot iuclose a space ; 
but our race has had a trial sufficiently long 
for that purpose. We are giving up in the 
conflict with the materialistic and with the as- 
sociational school in philosophy any very 
elaborate attacks upon the theory that all our 
necessary beliefs come from individual expert- 
ence. Faint and few are the soldiers that 
stand in the line of defense of that proposition 
atthe present day. But many and bold and 
exceedingly hopeful are those who would ac- 
count for our necessary beliefs by hereditary 
descent, by the experience of the race, not 
only since we became men, but during all that 
time when we were being lifted by the law of 
development from inorganic matter. 

You will allow me to give a general reply to 
this precious theory that our necessary beliefs 
are derived from the experience of our ances- 
tors, and then to descend little by little into 
detail. If all my necessary beliefs, intuitions, 
first principles, come from experience, either 
of myself or of my race, then my convictions 
ought not to outrun the range of the experi- 
ence either of myself or of the race. You 
cannot logically put more into your con- 
clusions than you have io your premises ; but 
it is beyond all contreversy that the experi- 
ence of myself and of the race has been 
finite. A little while ago there was no life on 
the planet. That priuciple of life which has 
culminated in me has not had experience be- 
yond the North Star. But we bave some con- 
victions that have a far wider range than the 
circuit of the polar light. Stuart Mill does 
not deny that we are bound to believe, or in- 
cited by our organism to have confidence that 
every change must have a cause beyond the 
North Star, as well as ou the earth. We feel 
very sure that two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space in the sun, any more than they can on 
Beacon Hill. We have entire confidence that 
sin io the Pleiades, just as here, can be the 
quality of only voluntary action. We believe 
that necessary truths, self-evident propositions 
hold good for all time and all space. Just as 
we sweep the iaw of gravitation through the 
whole physical universe, we sweep these self- 
evident truths through the whole range of the 
infivities and the eterni‘ies, and we are as sure 
of their truth beyond the range of our ex- 
perience as we are inside the range. 

Thus farthere is no dispute. All that the 
other school says in reply is that these convic- 
tions which outrun exprience are illusions. 
Goethe said—and it is the keenest speech 
Mephistopheles ever made: ‘‘ Whom God de- 
ceives is well deceived.” It is assumed that 
our convictions which outrun experience are 
the result of illusions, represent no outward 
reality, might have been different had our en- 
vironment been different; and thus we are 
thrown into unrest as to self-evident truth it- 
self. Thus we find what we thought adamant 
under our feet rocking ona deck afloat. We 
are not sure that every change must have a 
cause. It is assumed by some that all we can 
assert is that every change has a cause, not that 
it must have; and by others it is supposed 
simply that every change within our field of 
vision has an antecedent which we call a cause. 
But we are not allowed by that school to assert 
that there is any efficient connection between 
what is called the cause and the effect. 

Now, my friends, it is our duty to ourselves 
to test these unnatural theories by clear ideas. 
We are not bound in this assemblage to any 
school in philosophy. We have here but one 
fundamental tenet—the clear first, the clear 
midst, the clear last, and in the clear the true. 
We care not what school goes up ordown. We 
care for clear ideas. [Applause.] Let us study 
some partof the uniform experience of the 
race, and see whether it has taught us any prop- 
osition which we canrfot reverse in imagina- 
tion. I suppose the sun has always risen in 
the east. My ancestors, probably, never saw 
it rise in the west; and by my ancestors I 
mean the polyps. [Laughter.] If the sun 
ever has risen in the west, no record of the fact 
has been preserved. The colossal circumstance 
has made no impression on human history. We 
may, I think, fairly suppose that the sun has 
always risen in the east. There has been a 
uniform experience of the race, from tbe first, 
of sun-risings and star-risings in that quarter 
of the heavens. Well, it turns out that it is 
very natural for us to look for the sunin the 
east ; but is it impossible for us to imagine that 
the sun might rise inthe west? Notatall. It 
is perfectly possible for me to imagine that to- 
morrow morning the orb of day might come up 
from behind the pines of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, instead of from beneath the watery shoul- 
der of the planet visible from this Massachu- 
setts coast. Ican imagine such a geological 
convulsion as might reverse the motion of the 
earth, and give us a new order of celestial phe- 
nomena, in spite of the perfect uniformity of 
our experience as a race in regard to these ce- 
lestial movements. 





But, now, can I imagine it possible that two 
straight lines can inclose aspace? Not at all. 
The moment I understand what two straight 
lines mean,I see tnat they cannot inclose a 
space. Itis impossible even to imagine that 
a whole is less than'a part. But my race has 
had as uniform an experience as to the sun 
rising in the east as about a whole being larger 
than a part. It is possible, however, to im- 
ayine that the sun might rise in the west, and 
not possible to imagine that a part is as great 
as a whole. There is an inconceivability iu 
regard to the latter proposition which does 
not exist in regard to the other. My ancestors 
have had no greater number of instazces of 
experience of the whole being greater than a 
part than they have had instances of experi- 
ence as to the heavecly bodies rising in 
the east. Four thousand heavenly bodies, 
visibie to the naked eye, rise in the east every 
day. Experience has been just as uniform 
about the sunrise as it has been about any 
mathematical axiom ; but you can, in thought, 
reverse the motion of the sun, and you cannot 
reverse, even in thought, a mathematical axiom. 
You cannot imagine the possibility of a whole 
being less than a part. Here is a self-evident 
truth, of which the opposite is not conceiv- 
able. It reaches beyond all experience, for 
we feel sure that it is true beyond the North 
Star and in all constellations. It was true in 
all past time and will be in all time to come. 
Now, ff the uniform experience of ourselves 
and ancestors is the origin of both these 
classes of convictions in our minds, why is 
there such a difference in the way the mind 
acts when we bring it faee to face with the 
conceivable and the inconceivable as to each 
class? There are propositions of which the 
opposite is utterly inconceivable. These only 
are truly self-evident truths. They reach be- 
yond the range of experience infinitely in 
time and in space. Experience cannot account 
for what.goes beyond experience. The uni- 
versal, self-evident truths of the intellect and 
conscience, therefore, cannot be deduced log- 
ically from the finite experiences either of the 
individual or of his ancestors. [Applause.] 

Allow me to recapitulate very briefly the 
differences between living and lifeless matter. 

1. Living beings retain their identity in spite 
of the constant change in the particles that 
compose their organisms. Inorganic masses 
lose their identity with the change of threir 
particles. 

Plymouth Rock is composed of atoms of 
granite ; and, if you wash away all these atoms, 
and little by little substitute others for them, 
when you have effected a change of physical 
identity, Plymouth Rock is no longer Piymouth 
Rock. But here is Webster, who stands on 
Plymouth Rock to make his eration, and there 
is not in his brain, or in any part of his living 
tissues, a single atom that was there seven 
years previously or perhaps not a single one 
that was tnere twelve months ago. But Web- 
ster is Webster in spite of the frequent loss of 
his physical identity. Your living being re- 
tains its identity in spite of the change of its 
particles. Your dead matter does not. And 
here is one hint of the breadth of the colossal 
chasm between living and lifeless forms of 
matter. [Applause.] 

2. In living matter the component atoms are 
in a state of unstable equilibrium, which chem- 
ical and physical forces are constantly endeav- 
oring to overset. In lifeless matter these 
forces reduce the atoms to a condition of 
stable equilibrium. The tissues of all living 
things, when exposed to chemical forces 
alone, tend to revert to the condition of inor 
ganic matter. When life departs from the 
body, chemical law reduces the organism to 
dust. This shows how unstable is the combi- 
nation produced by the bioplasts and how 
inadequate chemical forces are to account for 
the power which in life prevents that equili- 
brium from being overset.—(See Bowne, Prof., 
“The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,’’ pp. 
95—106.) 

3 If chemical combinations account for 
living tissues, What accofints for the chemical 
combinations? [Applause. | 

Let science never cease to make petitioning 
signals at all doors where the law of cause and 
effect puts up bells and knockers. To him 
that knocketh in the name of that law it sball 
be opened. Again and again we are told by 
materialistic science that some doors are not 
to be approached ; that some laws are incom- 
prehensible ; that it is absolutely beyond the 
capacity of the human mind to understand the 
cause of certain changes which result from the 
action of bioplasmic matter or germinal points. 
Adhere unrelentingly to clear ideas. If chem- 
ical combinations cause the formation of living 
tissues, it is very sure that something has 
caused the chemical combinations. Have 
they caused themselves? Dare you adopt the 
Dicer’s theory face to face with the wheels? 

4. Organic matter grows; inorganic matter 
does not. The former increases by selective 
assimilation ; the latter by accretion. What is 
added to the one gains no new properties; 
what is added ‘to the other takes op new 
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powers. When I roll my snowball in the snow, 
what is added is snow, afterit is added. When 
Plymouth Rock is rolled in the sand, the parti- 
cles which are taken up acquire no new prop- 
erties. But when new matter is added to 
living tissues it takes on new properties. It is 
as different from the old as life is from death. 
Gases, food of various kinds, are absorbed by 
the bioplasts and changed ito germinal matter 
which bas a power of weaving all the tissues of 
the body. Such new properties are given it 
that we have in one place a nerve, in another 
muscle, in another a tendon, in another a cel- 
lular int@égument. This is altogether different 
from the action of inorganic matter, and im- 
piies a power higher than chemical and co- 
ordinating al] these activities. 

5. Established science teaches that the mol- 
ecular atoms are always the same. Clerk Max- 
well has written a famous essay on molecular 
atoms ; there has been elaborate investigation 
of this topic by many physicis's ; and it is now 
generally conceded that the ultimate particles 
of matter never change their shape or their 
properties. They change their combinations, 
but not their individual qualities. If you ac- 
cept this position of science, it follows that 
you cannot draw life out of these molecular 
atoms at the end of avy process unless you 
put it in atthe beginning. Here are the atoms. 
They do not change their qualities, but only 
thelr combinations. Very well, then—if you 
will allow me to use an algebraical symbol—we 
know that in the combination of atoms A is 
always A, and not A plus B or A minus B. 
Whatever combination a molecular atom enters 
into, it is always itself, and not itself plue 
something or minus something. Unless life is 
involved inthe molecular atoms of inert mat- 
ter, you will not evolve it out of their combina- 
tion. Spencer admits this, and so brings for- 
ward the theory, in his biology, of ‘‘ compound 


_molecular units,” whatever that may mean. 


Compound units! [Laughter.] ‘‘ pluribus 
unum,” indeed! [Laughter.] A man cannot 
be in the American Union if heis in none of 
its states. 

6. Living tissues are co-ordinated. This fact 
is beyond dispute. They are co-ordinated ac- 
cording to definite plans. But there is a co- 
ordioating force, therefore, behind the action 
of the bioplasts in eachorganism. That force 
has as many types as there are types of or- 
ganisms, vegetable and animal. 

We do not find in chemistry the co-ordina- 
ting power which is the cause of form in or- 
ganisms. But incontrovertibly there is a 
power which co-ordinates the action of these 
germinal points, for they are co-ordinated. 
You know that. Any man who has stood face 
to face with the results of microscopical re- 
search in the last twenty years will, I think, be 
very slow to adopt any other than Aristotle’s 
definition of life. Perfectly parallel with that 
definition is the one given here. Life is the 
co-ordinating power behind the movements of 
germinal matter. That definition having been 
defended by me at great length previously, I 
shall now use our previous conclusions. From 
the point of view reached in thirteen lectures 
on Biology I must begin—and I can only begin 
to-day—a reply to Maudsley. 

1. Germinal matter, or bioplasm, increases 
in quantity as living tissues grow. 

I admit that. Once every living thing was 
but a single naked mass of bioplasm. 

2. With the increase of quantity there is an 
increase of the force in the germinal matter. 

ladmit this also. Your naked, throbbing 
mass of bioplasm takes on a wall and divides 
and subdivides and weaves the walls of its 
cells into tendon and nerve and muscle, and 
coils these around each other, according to a 
predetermined plan. Finally, one-fifth of the 
bulk of the organism is made up of germinal 
matter. There are many bioplasts waoere there 
was one. ; 

3. This increase is derived from the assimi- 
lation of inorganic matter. 

Conceded. We know that the individual 
cell takes in nutrient matter from without, 
transforms it into living matter, and torows it 
off as formed matter. You remember that 
there are but three kinds of matterin living 
tissues—nutrient matter, living matter, and 
formed matter. The inorganic is changed into 
the germinal, the germinal throws off the 
formed, and, as your bioplast divides and sub- 
divides, no doubt the matter which it weaves 
into these various structures is derived from 
the inorganic world. 

4. Maudsley asks how we know that the 
movements of germinal matter, which are 
sustained by inorganic matter, did not origin- 
ate in inorganic matter. He says: 

“Admitting that vital transforming mat- 
ter is at first derived from vital structure, 
it is evident that the external force and 
matter transformed does, in turn, become 
transforming force—that is, vital. And if that 
takes place after the vital process has once 
commenced, is it, it may be asked, ¢xtravagant 
to suppose that a similar transformation might 


at some period bave commenced the process 
and may ever be doing so? The fact that in 





growth and developmest life is continually 
increasing from a transformation of physical 
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and chemical forces is, after all, in favor of 
the presumption that it may at first have so 
originated. And the advocate of this view 
may turn upon his opponent, and demand of 
him how he, with a due regard to the axiom 
that force is not self generatory, and to the 
fact that living matter does increase from the 
size of a little cell to the magnitude of a bu- 
man body, accounts for the continual produc- 
tion of transforming power? A definite quan- 
tity only could have been derived from the 
mother structure, and that must have been 
exhausted at an early perfiodof growth. The 
obvious refuge ef the vitalist isto the facts 
that iti: impossible now to evolve life arti- 
ficially out of any combivation of phygical and 
chemical forces, and that sucha tracsforma- 
tion is never witnessed save under the condi- 
tions of vitality,”’—(‘‘ Body and Mind,” Eng. 
ed., p. 169.) 

Probably Maudsley’s is the acutest question 
that English: Materialism bas ever asked. For 
one, [ agree most cordially with Professor 
Bowne, of Boston University, in his exceeding- 
ly keen and fresh work on “‘ ‘I’he Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer,’’ when he says (p. 104).that 
‘this is the best thing the correlationists have 
said yet, and it is the best that can be said.’’ 
Wishing the whole force of this argument to 
be appreciated, I have cited Maudsley at length, 
and am anxious that he should be read, not 
only in his new edition of his “ Physiology of 
Mind,”’ 1877, but in his essays on “ Body and 
Mind,’’ 1873. The latter work contains a sug- 
gestive paper on ‘Conscience and Organiza- 
tion.” 

Maudsley is not to be disputed when he says 
that the germinal points absorb inorganic mat- 
ter, and that they transform it into other 
bioplasts and the various tissues. As their 
power evidently grows by acquisition of power 
from inorganic matter, who knows but that it 
commenced so? That is, who knows but that 
spontaneous generation may_be a fact, or that 
there is any co-ordinating power behind these 
rhythmically moving co-ordinated germinal 
points? That is the objection; and that, I 
suppose, is the Malakoff of English Material- 
ism. 

5. My reply is that the power of co-ordination 
is the subtlest power in life, that this power re- 
sides in the original germ, and that we do not 
know that it is increased by the growth of the 
living subject. 

I admit that chemical forces are drawn into 
the labyrinth of activity inthe living tissue ; but 
not that the co-ordinatiog power behind the 
bioplasts is increased. Very evidently that 
power is not changed, for the plan of an organ- 
ism is the same from first to last, through its 
whole growth. *When I define life strictly as 
the co ordinating power governing the move- 
ments of germinal points, I do not know that 
this power is increased by the multiplication 
of the bioplasts. 

6. We do not know that the weaver is any 
more skillful when the web is half woven than 
when he has merely set the web and first 
begins to throw the shuttle. 

7. There is an increase in the amount of 
power manifested by the organism ; but there 
is no increase in the co-ordinating power, 
which is what materialism never accounts for. 

The weaver has just as much co-ordinating 
power when the web is arranged for the first 
stroke of the shuttle as he has after it is woven 
and the finished product is held up in its glory 
before admiring eyes. Theco-ordinating power 
is what I call life; and in the germ of your 
eagle, your man, your lion, your swallow that 
co-ordinating power has a law such that there 
cannot come out of the germ of the lion a 
swallow, nor out of the germ of the swallow a 
lion. Everything under the law of hereditary 
descent breeds true to its kind. I do not see 
that there is the slightest evidence that this 
co-ordinating power is increased. Therefore, 
the reply is all in the correct definition of life. 

Give us as a stutement of what life means this 
phrase, the co-ordinating power which directs 
the movements of germinal points or bioplasts, 
and I will defy Maudsley to prove that the 
co-ordinating power is increased by the growth 
of organisms ; for just as much of it is needed 
in these first strokes as in the last, and one 
would think a good deal more. [Applause.] 

Very great conclusions follow from defining 
life as the co-ordinating power directing the 
movements of germinal matter. 

8. The first law of hereditary descent is 
that every living thing reproduces its own 
kind and no other kind. 

9, The co-ordinating power of life which 
lies behind this law exists before the co-ordi- 
nated orgauism into which the life enters. 

10. Even Hackel and Huxley hold that life 
is the cause of organiza iou, and not organ- 
ization of life. 

11; This transmit’ed co-ordinating power, 
therefore, does not depend ona physical en- 

vironment for its existence or its habits of 
action, by which it always breeds true to its 
kind. 

12. The transmitted co-ordinating power is, 
therefore, a capacity not dependent on ex- 
perience. 

13. But this transmitted original co-ordinat- 
ing power in man contains the plan of his soul, 
as well as of his body. 
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14. It contains the intuitions and self-evident 
truths; or what are called innate or connate 
ideas. 

15. The self-evident truths, the intuitions, 
the laws of the necessary -beliefs are, there- 
fore, not the result of experience, but original 
parts of the transmitted co-ordinating power 
in‘man and independent of the co ordinated 
organism. [Applause.] 





Biblical Research. 


THOSE THREE VERSES OF GENESIS 
AGAIN. 


BY PRES. S. C, BARTLETT, D,D , LL.D, 








THE first principles cf literary honor and 
truthfulness are so deeply concerted in this 
discussion as to justify and demand a few 
words more. Having learoed accidentally that 
Prof. Mead had kindly volunteered to vicdi- 
cate the correctness of my statements, which 
had been boldly questioved, I gladly waited. 
And now | thank him for saving me the trouble 
of showing that in the special points at issue 
my critic (apparently the author of the so- 
called “ Exact Translations”) was wrong, and I 
was rigbt; that I did nt ‘*misapprehend” 
Lor misquote Delitzsch; that 1 did not *‘ put 
aside Gesenius and Fiirst,’? but gave their 
exact testimony, and that Delitzsch (partly 
quoted by my critic) also gave the same mean- 
ing to N13; that my critic’s statement con- 
cerning the Hebrew converted imperfect is 
unfounded ; and that his alleged ‘‘ elementary 
fact of Hebrew grammar”’ is in direct conflict 
with the very grammarian to whoni he refers 
(Driver). 

I had prepared a collection of passages from 
the Hebrew text positively showing the falsity 
of the alleged ‘‘fact.’”? But I need not cite 
them. But I will quote, in addition to Pro 
fessor Mead's citation, one other grammarian, 
justly lauded by tvis new translator. The 
“elementary fact’’ alleged was thet ‘‘ when 
the subject iutervenes between vav and the 
perfect, the perfect has the force of a pluper- 
fect.”” Now, Ewald, in his last edition, in 
speaking of the perfect, says: ‘‘ When such a 
[past] fact is represented with special refer- 
ence to some other past fact as then already 
accomplished, then the simple perfect, merely 
by force of the connection or the mutual refer- 
ence, in meaning, of the two facts, expresses 
our pluperfect, for which every outward distine 
tion is wanting to the Hebrew.” The simple fact 
of the case is that this writer, in order to de- 
fend his translation, “the earth had been with- 
out form and void,’’ invented also a rule to 
meet that particular instance. 

It would be a salutary warning to follow 
this critic in many others of his statements or 
implications, as when he ventures to affirm 
even that the English ‘‘‘ever’ does not mean 
incessantly,’’ though Webster defines it ‘‘ with- 
out cessation’; but that it does mean ‘‘con- 
tinuously,’? whereas Webster prefers ‘ con- 
tinually.”’ 

My mair object, however, is once more to 
call attention to the fundamental facts. The 
case lies in a nutshell. Certain more or less 
peculiar renderings were alleged to be “‘ pre- 
cise renderings” and ‘exact translations’? of 
the Hebrew — namely, ‘‘carved out com- 
pletely,’’ ‘‘the earth had been,” “was ever 
brooding,’”’ ‘‘and then Elohim said.”’ These 
were alleged to be established by the scholar- 
sbip of the present century. I adduced a 
series of the most emineut and representative 
scholars, from Tuch (1838) to Dillmann’s 
Knobel (1875), who, in dealing with these very 


-virses, recognize no such renderings. My 


critic, in reply, does not adduce a solitary 
authority (except himself) that conflicts with 
my position, although indulging very freely in 
the expression of bis ‘‘ surprise’’ at my scholar- 
ship. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





THE value of an ancient codex! of the 
Philoxenian Syriac version (made A. D. 508, 
revised into the Harclean, A. D. 616) may be 
seen by noting the dates of some of the MSS. 
discovered by Adler. Of these the oldest dates 
A. D. 819; others A. D. 1551, 1488, and so on. 
The Ridley MSS, at Oxford (not all so very 
old) and that recently discovered by Prof. 
Hall in the Syrian Protestant College at Bei- 
rut are almost the only ones of extreme age. 


....Dr. C. Fr? Keil, who, in connection with 
Dr. Fracz Delitzsch, has completed an exegeti- 
cal hand-book on the Old Testament, is about 
to is ue a Biblical Commentary on the Gospel 
of Matthew, as the first of a new series upon 
the New Testament. 

....Dr. C. Werner has lately brought outa 
work entitled “John Hyrcanus: A Contri- 
bution to the History of Judea in the Second 
Century before Christ.” 


....A new history of the Jewish people and 
its literature is now appearing from the pen 


‘of Rabbi and Dr, 8 Baeck. 





Seience. 
THE PLANTS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


AMmonéG the late Professor Alex. Braun’s 
papers was found one on the ancient plants of 
Egypt, as found in bricks and other ancient 
Egyptian remains. This paper bas been pub- 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Hthnologie and trans- 
lated for English periodicals by Mr. W. B. 
Hemsley. We have many plants in agricul- 
ture and horticulture not found now in a wild 
state, and the history of which is unknown. 
Amongst these is the common flax. It has 
been thought to be one of these antique plants, 
Flax is mentioned both in Genesis and Exodus. 
At least, Joseph was clothed in Jinen and the 
Jjlax was blighted in the fields. But these re- 
searches show that the flax of the ancients was 
Linum augustifolium, while ours is L. usita- 
lissimum ; and the same fact has been devel- 
oped in regard to the flax of the Lake-dwell- 
ers in Switzerland. After all, the researches 
of the Darwinians come useful in here. Wheth- 
er their deductions are true or not, their facts 
are of immense value. They have discovered 
(what was not known or thought possi- 
ble in the last age) that, though “like 
produces like”? in many cases, often like 
does not produce like. That is to say, 
species will at times bring forth remarkable 
variatious; and, once brought forth, these vari- 
ations will reproduce themselves from seed, 
without material change, through many suc- 
cessive generations. Our flax may have been 
through this experience; and, though it is an 
annual and is in some other respects differeut 
from the ancient forms, it may really be a de- 
velopment from them. Ard thisis more likely 
to be the case, as it was shown in the ‘‘ Botany 
of the Centennvial,’? which appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT, that the common flax, as exhib- 
ited from Russia, Holland, and other European 
places, varied very much from each other. We 
may put it down as among the probabilities 
that our flax did not exist in ancient times, but 
has come into existence within a more modern 
date ; and perhaps in the same way we shall 
have reason to believe that ‘‘ Where is the na- 
tive countries of our fruits and vegetables ?”’ 
may be answered in the same way. 

In the bricks wheat and barley straw was 
found in abundance; but the barley was rot 
our common Hordeum sativum, but H. herasti- 
chum, and Triticum antiquorum vulgare, in- 
stead of our common wheat, 7. sativum. In 
this respect, again, the grain agrees with that 
found among the old lake dwellings. The 
affinity of all the kinds found is rather with 
forms now cultivated by the Abyssinians 
than by the Europeans. Remains of Cyperus 
Papyrus, their paper-plant, are abundant ; but 
this, as already noted in THE INDEPENDENT, 
has wholly disappeared from the eountry since 
then, though abundantly wild in Tropical 
Africa. Remains of the date palm are found ; 
but that still exists in Egypt. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been originally an introduction, 
and its native country, or even its ‘‘ parent in 
evolution,’’ cannot even be guessed at. There 
is a small form, bardly edible, indigenous to 
Mount Sinai, apparently, and it may be derived 
from that. A palm nut found in the tombs, 
but nowhere wild for a long time, bas been 
identified with Hyphane Argun, recently dis- 
covered in the Nubian Desert. The early 
writers speak of the olive in Egypt; but, as no 
traces of it have hitherto been found, it was 
thought to bea mistake But now some wood 
has been found undoubtedly of the olive tree. 
The fruit of the sycamore, as well as ornaments 
from the wood, abound; and thetree is said to 
be as abundant in Egypt now as it certainly was 
in the olden time. The sycamore of Scripture, 
it may be observed, isa species of fig. The 
English sycamore (a maple) and our sycamore 
(the buttonwood) being so called from the re 
semblance of their leaves to the old-time fig. 
It was at one time thought, from carvings, that 
the orange grew in Egypt; but the representa- 
tions are now proved to be the fruit of this 
sycamore fig. The old opinion that our com- 
mon fig avd the Ricinus, or castor-oil plant, 
grew there is confirmed; but the persim- 
mon proves to be something else. The 
most important discovery is the watermelon. 
Wherever the native country may be or what- 
ever they may have sprung from, it is now 
clear that the oldest trace of them is in 
Egyptian gardens. They are wild now in 
Africa; but evidently, as the peach is with us 
when found in a fence-row, an escape from 
culture. The Nelumbium speciosum has 
hitherto been thought to be the Egyptian 
lotus; but it now seems certain that it was the 
blue-flowered Nymphea (JV. cerulea). The 
Sacred Bean is, however, the Nelumbium 
speciosum. The buds of the true lotus are said 
to be very well preserved, so that there is no 
doubt whatever of the accuracy of this sur- 
prising determination. The plant is still in 
Egypt; but the Sacred Bean has wholly disap- 
peared. Remaius of the grape are abundant, 
and it seems probable from many ¥circum- 
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stances that they were not round, but 
oblong, and ‘of blue varieties. It seems 
to have been grown. Remains of pome- 
granates are abundant; but, strange to say, 
they have only four or six divisions, while our 
present ones have just double. Leeks, onions, 
iu numberless varieties, abound. The most 
interesting point of all is, perbaps, that, in spite 
of the most careful searching, there is no evi- 
dence that they knew much of timber trees. 
An acacia or locust which gave trunks of 
about eight or ten feet seems to have been the 
most popular in shipbuilding. 








Personalities, 


GEORGE PEABODY’s partner, Sir Curtis 
Miranda Lampson, Bart., has just celebrated 
his golden wedding at Rowfant, Sussex, En- 
gland. Sir Curtis is a native of Vermont and 
seventy-one years old. He got his baronetcy in 
1866, for his hard work in pushing the Atlantic 
cable scheme ; at which time George Peabody 
declined the same honor. Ove of Sir Curtis’s 
daughters is the wife of Frederick Locker, the 
vers de-socielé poet. 





...-John Taylor, the presert head of the 
Mormon Church, is pursuing a poliey the re 
verse of Brigham Young’s. He says there 
shall be no oppression in church affairs; that 
the people shall be free to contribute their 
tithings as they see fit; that there shall be 
kept a full account of all the receipts and ex- 
penditures of church money, and that this ac- 
count shall be regularly reported at the church 
conferences. 

....Some of the newspaper correspondents 
seem to enjoy telling us how miserable is Sena_ 
tor Blaine’s appearance since his illness. In 
fact, he is unchanged in voice, manner, and 
action. There is nothing listless about bim, 
and they say he sits in the Senate in the old 
crouching attitude, arm across the desk. 


....Joshua D. Stanbury, who has just died 
at St. Augustine, Florida, was the youngest of 
the six hundred who made the charge at 
Balaklava. He was a cornet in a Hussar 
regiment, and came to Florida in 1868, having 
since been county surveyor and treasurer of 
St. John’s County. 


.-. A Paris paper describes Moody and 
Sankey as “tthe founders of a new religion 
which enjoys a certain vogue in the United 
States’”?; and a Swiss journal says: ‘* Miss 
Mollie Maguire, of Pennsylvania, has been 
hung for misbehaving.”’ 


....Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont, in one of 
her agreeable papers in Harper’s Maguzine, 
says that when she first went to San Francisco 
visits in the day-time were held a marked at- 
tention. She was told that ‘‘ time was worth 
$50 a minute.”’ 

..Col. MecLeer, the new postmaster of 
Brooklyn, lost au arm while serving in the war 
in the Brooklyn Fourteenth Regiment, of which 
he is colonel. He used to be pension agent in 
Brooklyn until the recent consolidation of 
agencies. 

...-Commodore Vanderbilt, it seems, once 
had a wild idea about a Washington monument 
in Central Park, to overtop everything in the 
world, being 625 feet high. 


....Gen. Grant has gained ferty eight pounds 
in weight since be went abroad. Rest seems 
to agree with him and he will doubtless be a 
corpulent old map. 


...-Ex-Queen Isabella of Spain has a notion 
of visiting Rome this winter, to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the Pope and the King of 
Italy. 

...-Elihu Burritt, who has been very sick at 
New Britain, Conn., is improving, and his 
hemorrhages have almost entirely ceased. 


....Dr. Samuel Houston, son of the General, 
issued the first number of the Longview (Tex.) 
Lantern on the 22d of December. 


.... The Rey. Dr. Dale, on his return to En- 
gland, spoke highly of America and the re- 
ception given him here. 


....They say that Princess Anna Murat, the 
wife of the Duc de Monchy, is the only princess 
bern in this country. 


....Of the New England senators, Hamlin is 
68, Blaine 47, Morrill 67, Burnside 53, Dawes 61, 
and Hoar 51. 

....Mme. Leverrier, the great astronomer’s 
wife, has quickly followed her husband in 
deatb. 


.... Oakey Hall is the New York correspond- 
ent of the new Democratic daily at Wasbing- 


ton. 


....-Thomas Nast is said to be a bashful 
man and timid before a lecture audience. 


....Whittier used to whittle sticks while 
evolving his poems. 


....Mr. Thomas Nast has given up lecturing. 
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December 27,¥1877.} 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 6th. 











REHOBOAM, FIRST KING OF JUDAH.— 
Il CHron. x11, 1—12. 





Nores.—‘‘ Rehoboam,.”—The scholar should 
read his entire life, as told in Kings and Chron- 
icles. Let both be read together. The latter 
was written long after the other, by a pious 
priest or Levite, perhaps in the fourth century 
B; C. ‘6 Established the kingdom.’’—Reor- 
ganized, after the secession of the ten tribes. 
——“ Forsook the law of the Lord.”—His 
mother was an Ammonitess. ** Shishak.”” 
—On Egyptian monuments he is called 
Sheshonk. He was the first of a new dynasty, 
which naturally was hostile to the friends of 
the old dynasty, with which Solomon had been 
allied by treaty and marriage. “ Without 
number.’’—The numbers given correspond with 
other accounts of Eastern armies.  Tu- 
bim.’—Lybians dwelling to the West of Egypt, 
on the seacoast. “ Sukkiim.’’—Unknown. 
Perhaps Bedouins from the East of Egypt. 
——“ Ethiopians” from the Upper Nile.” 
———* Fenced citigs,’’ which Rehoboam had for- 
tified. An inscription by Sheshonk I, at 
Karnak, gives names of fortified cities of Pal- 
estine taken by him. *< Shields of gold.” 
Overlaid with plates of gold of several hun- 
dred dollars in weight. 6 Shields of brass.’ 

Rather of bronze. Brass (of copper and zinc) 
was not then known and the ancient imple- 
ments Were of an alloy of copper and tin. 
“ Things went well.”’—That is, the people turned 
from their idolatry. 

Insiruction.—One who does wrong is very 
sure to have a warning. Rehoboam had his 
Shemaiah. Jehoiakim and Zedekiah had their 
Jeremiah. David had his Nathan. These men 
all knew what was right and wrong. They 
had all been educated in the fear of God. 
Rehoboam was the son of Solomon. The 
kings Jehoiakim and Zedekiah were the sons 
of Josiah. They could not expect to do 
wrong without getting some rebuke forit. If 
a prophet did not come to rebuke them, their 
own conscience would. With us it is the 
same. A boy who gets into bad ways is likely 
to be rebuked by parents or teachers. At any 
rate, God will rebuke him in his own con- 


























science, which is the voice of God speaking | 


within us. This rebuke is certain. It is not 
punishment, It is warning. We may harden 
our hearts and shut our ears against the voice 
of conscience, as did Jehoiakim and Zedekiah ; 
but the voice will call to us, even if unheeded, 
and at God’s Judgment Day we shall be with- 
out excuse. 

When the warning against sin comes, itis a 
blessed tbing if it be heeded. The princes of 
Israel and the king, we are told, humbled 
themselves. It is always best to obey God. 
It was not the king’s fault alone, but that of 
all the people with him; and they, too, re- 
pented. In this way the punishment in its 
full measure was delayed or mitigated. 

Chastisement is a most useful help in turn- 
ing from evil ways. It is doubtful if Reho- 
boam would have listened to Shemaiah if the 
Egyptians had not invaded the land and be- 
gan tocapture the fenced cities. The chas- 
tisement saved the kingdom from destruction. 
We should not be angry at punishment, but 
try to get all the good out of it that is possi- 
ble. 

Itis not agood thing to know too mucb. 
We had better leave out evil from the subjects 
of our learning. It isa good thing to learn to 
do well. One who learns to do evil learns too 
much. Eve tried it once,and found that she 
knew toomuch. Rehoboam tried it to his sor- 
row. God said that, if he wanted to learn evil, 
as well as good, he should learn the fruits of it. 
He said they should bethe servants of Shishak, 
“‘that they may know my service and the serv- 
ice of the kingdoms of the countries.”’? Now- 
adays the child who learns to swear, lie, and 
steal is likely to learn what it is to go hungry, 
and, very likely, more than honest people can 
ever learn about the state’s-prison. He who 
learns sin learns bondage, slavery; learns what 
Weakens and injures him; learns what dwarfs 
his powers, what ruins his happiness, what de- 
Stroys his soul. Wehad better not know too 
much, 





THE encouraging feature of the National 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, held recently in Chicago, was the 
great interest manifested in temperance work 
among the children and youth, especially in 
the Sunday-schools of our land. The report 
of the committee on such work was unani- 
mously adopted. It recommended the ap- 
pointment of state superintendents ; that the 
quarterly Sunday be temperance day ; that the 
concert exercise prepared by Miss Lucia Kim- 
ball for the schools of Chicago be adopted, 
and she be requested to prepare three other 


— to supply the quarterly Sundays of 
878, 





THE INDEPENDENT! 


Fine Arts. 


THE announcement that Dr. Damrosch was 
going to bring out Brahms’s Symphony in 
C minor on the 16th of December drew a large 
audience at Steinway Hall. The merit of the 
new and great composition was immediately 
appreciated, if not overrated, as was the case 
with Tennyson’s ‘‘Queen Mary” when it first 
fell into the hands of the literati. Consider- 
ing its recent arrival in this country and its 
great length (50 minutes), Dr. Damrosch accom- 
plished wonders in interpreting the Symphony 
so well. He gained for it at the first perform- 
ance so many admirers that he was persuaded 
to repeat it last Saturday, in his Christmas Mu- 
sic Coneert. Every movement was again en- 
thusiastically applauded, and especially the 
last, the last few measures of which seem al- 
most to court popular favor. When compared 
with Beethoven’s symphonies, it seems to lack 
adecided character. The allegro does not seem 
an allegro, nor the adagio an adagio. Through 
every movement runs the same indefiniteness, 
which, however, justifies one in characterising 
the whole as “a well-sustained effort.’ Part 
second of last Saturday’s programme was a de- 
lightful innovation. ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt,” 
by Berlioz, and the two Christmas choruses 
were admirably rendered by the Oratorio So- 
ciety, although in some of the piano passages 
it was evident that voices past their meridian 
were endeavoring to blend and harmonize with 
those less nasal and rough. Next Saturday the 
tenth’Symphony Matinee will be given at Stein- 
way Hall, under the spirited leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch, who deserves the greatest credit and 
patronage for his energy, enterprise, and genius. 





.... We have previously announced the discov- 
ery at Olympia, by the German committee 
exploring there, of a statue by Praxiteles. 
Among other later discoveries may be men- 
tioned large portions of the group by Alca- 
menes of the Centaurs carrying off the 
Lupithe women, forming the pediment of the 
temple of Jupiter ; also the body of the some- 
what archaic statué of Apollo which occupied 
the middle portion between the combatants, 
perfect except one arm and legs below the 
knee. To the student of the history of Greek 
art, on which so much light is likely to be 
thrown by the parallel researches of di Cesnola 
and Schliemann, perhaps a more important 
discovery is that of a large bronze plate, 34 
inches high and 14 inches wide at the top and 
10 at the bottom, of an extremely antique 
type. This unique specimen of art is wrought 


} in four rows of figures in relief, in a style 


corresponding to the earliest so-called Corin- 
thian vases, or like the chest of Cypselos de- 
scribed by Pausanias. The lower compart- 
ment contains a four-winged female figure, 
holding up in each hand a lion by the foot ; in 
the second Hercules, as a kneeling archer, 
without his later lion skin and club, is shoot- 
ing a flying centaur; in the third two griffins 
face each other; and in the fourth two eagles. 
It will be seen that these figures are quite 
Oriental in design and must give invaluable 
help in discovering the origin of Greek art. 


.-». The American painters and sculptors in 
Paris, Henry Bacon writes to the Boston 
Transcript, have lately met to confer as to 
what can be done to co-operate with our own 
American Art Association at home. This was 
the first meeting they had ever held, as artists, 
though many of them used to assemble at the 
old ‘* Latin Quarter Club’? a few years ago. 
Mr. Bacon further says: ‘‘In the last days of 
the Club some of the members tried to revive 
the early enthusiasm, and we dined together 
in the Rue Royale every Saturday night. It 
was suggested to call this meeting the ‘Round 
Club,’ because first proposed by W. M. F. 
Round. But Round was called away from Paris 
before our first dinner and the Club never had 
a name, for we waited for Round to return be- 
fore we organized, and we waited too long, as, 
when the warm weather came, the members 
dispersed to all parts of the world; for they 
were mostly writers, journalists, and artists.’’ 


...-Bartholdi’s fine sculpture of ‘ Liberty 
Lighting the World,’’ intended as a lighthouse 
in the harbor of New York, and the gift of the 
French nation to the American, will be ready 
to be temporarily set up in Paris at the Ex- 
position. The forearm is already set up in 
Madison Square, on a temporary platform, 
where it attracts much attention. The hand 
alone is thirteen feet long, the middle 
finger is six and a half feet long, and the wrist 
is as big round as the boiler of a locomotive 
engine. On its pedestal the statue will tower 
to a hight of about 225 feet. It is executed in 
wrought copper and cannot fail to have a 
most imposing effect. 


-...-Ourcountryman, M. F. Bridgeman, whose 
Egyptian scenes have attracted much atten- 
tion and who is known in Paris as Géréme’s 
best pupil, is preparing a large picture of an 
Eastern subject for the French Salon of next 
year, 
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Missions, 


THE Indian correspondent of the London 
Times calls attention to a tribe in Afghanistan, 
just over the Kashmir border, which would 
doubtless afford a fine field for missionary ef- 
fort. On the border of Kashmir the Katirs 
inhabit the slopes of the Hindu Kush, west of 
the Chitral Valley and down to the Cabul Riv- 
er. They number about a million souls and 
are independent of the Afghans. No English. 
man has been allowed to explore this country, 
and the government has also restrained mis- 
sionaries from occupying the field, for fear of 
giving offense to the clans of the Swat. The 
Kafirs “‘ have never been subdued by the Af- 
ghans, but bave supplied them with some of 
their best soldiers and generals. Their lan- 
guage has no affinity with the Persian, or 
Turkish, or Arabic, but with the Sanskrit, and 
they are thought to be the remains of the 
primitive Aryan race. They are remarkable 
for their fair complexions and blue eyes, for 
the strength and courage of their men and 
the great beauty of their women, and for their 
drunken and dissolute lives. But they are 
jovial, hospitable, law-abiding, aud famous 
among all the tribes around for their truthful- 
ness and the good faith with which they keep 
every compact they enter into. They are gross 
idolaters; but their idolatry, while closely al- 
lied to Hinduism, is not exactly the Hindu- 
ism of India. They are always at deadly and 
irreconcilable feud with their Mohammedan 
neighbors, in the Swat Valley, and a young 
Kafir cannot marry until he has slain a Mo- 
hammedan.”’ 

..»-The Methodist Episcopal mission at 
Montevideo, Uraguay, is meeting with great 
success. The building now used by the con- 
gregation was formerly a theater; yet such is 
the interest in the services that it is crowded, 
and is not large enough really for the Sunday- 
school, which has to be divided, a part meeting 
in another building. The members of the 
church are taking steps to secure a larger 
building. Pretestant missions in South Amer- 
ica have usually been of slow growth, and have 
been abandoned in some cases where the at- 
tachment of the people to Roman Catholicism 
has been too strong to be broken by years of 
earnest labor. In this connection we may 
notice that the independent mission of the Rev. 
Emanuel Vanorden, at Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, recently opened, appears to be in a pros- 
perous condition. He has secured a room and 
preaches every Sunday, and does an extensive 
work in the circulation of Bibles and tracts. He 
publishes also a monthly in English and in 
Portuguese. Of this one of the Brazilian pa- 
pers makes the rather amusing observation that 
its tendencies are Ultramontane. 





...-A South African Missionary Conference, 
in which seyen Evangelical mission churches 
were represented, was held at King Williams- 
town, last July. A correspondent says: 
‘*From the papers read three things seem to 
be clearly deducible: 1. That the churches of 
Southern Africa are awake to the importance 
of the present providential opening. 2. That 
the employment of trained native agency, un- 
der judicious superintendence, will, doubtless, 
prove the most effective way of extending our 
operations. 3. That, whilst others have gone 
far into the interior to work from the center, 
and whilst the French Protestant Church has 
gone beyond the Transvaal to work, by means 
of native agency, toward the Zambezi, for us 
[the Wesleyans] the providential path is, by 
similar means, at once to strongly occupy a 
position in the Transvaal itself, and work from 
thence forward, among the interior tribes, as 
God shall clearly open our way.”’ 

....Mr. Bartlett, of Talas, Western Turkey, 
writes that he has made of 28 days’ traveling 
about 450° miles. He represents the sufferings 
of the people as dreadful. So many have been 
drafted for the war that very small crops were 
sown, and many were on the verge of starva, 
tion. The tax collectors ‘‘ take the last cow, 
sheep, or goat, and even cooking utensils and 
the last bed, from the poor peasants, and there 
is no appeal.’’ At Angora an Armenian bish- 
op and congregation some time ago declared 
themselves Protestants; but Protestantism has 
gained little. The -bishop has no real religious 
life and has been trying to have his episcopal 


gation, many of its members have left off at- 
tendance on public worship and live wicked- 
ly. 

....The Catholic Bishop of Vancouver’s 
Island is visiting Alaska, making a long tour 
through the interior, preparatory to the estab- 
lishment of a mission, if it be deemed best. 
He gives an interesting description of his jour- 
ney and of the habits of the Indians. He 
will remain for a while at Milato, to determine 
whether that would be a good place to opena 
mission to the Indians. Milato is on the You- 
kon, which is a grand river, 2,000 miles long, 
600 miles from its mouth, where it is three 





miles wide. 


claims acknowledged; while as to the congre- 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST, 


ARVIN, W. B., removes to Senora, Ky. 


os een from Batavia to Olean, 


BUTLER, D. E., Milledgeville, Ga., resigns. 
BUZZELL, O. A., settles at Juniata, Adams 
County, Neb. 
CHAPELL, E., New York City, resigns. 
ELLIS, D. E., removes from Carbon to Villisea, 
Iowa. 
FARR, G. E., ord. at Bartlett, N. Y. 
FRESHNEY, S. A. H., ord. at Garrettsville, O. 
GOODELL, 8. F., Rangoon, India, died No- 
vember 23d. 
GRIFFIN, G. W., Brownville, Tenn., resigns. 
HUMPSTONE, J., Manayunk, Penn., removes 
to Albany, N. Y ‘ 
KELLY, J. A., agent of University of Lewis- 
burg, died Dec. 13th. 


LEWIS, J. M., Brandon, Miss., removes to 
Frankfort, Ky. 


MAC CLYMONT, D. T., Stillwater, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Hackensack, N. J. 


MASSEY, J. T., Bellingham, Mass., resigns. 

MARSHALL, D. C., Parma, N. Y., resigns. 

WALKER, J. H., ord. at Avoca, Iowa. 

MORSE, 8. B., Stockton, Cal., resigns. 

MULFORD, J. B., removes from Sewickley, 
Penn., to Somerville, N. J 

PAULIN, Wo. O., ord. at Shamony, N. J. 


PRENTICE, A. M., Little Falls, accepts call 
to West Troy, N. Y. 


THOMAS, A. G., removes from Jacobstown to 
Chester, Penn. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 

BAKER, Joun W. H., closes his labors at New 
Sharon, Me. 

BOSS, T. M., Putnam, Conn., called to Spring- 
field, Vt. 

BOSWORTH, Q. M., Olmsted, O., accepts call 
to Colchester, Conn. 

BROWNVILLE, J. W., So. Bridgeton, accepts 
call to Solon, Me. 

CATLIN, Wo. E., Forrest, Ill., accepts call to 
Lamar, Mo. : 

CHASE,-Epwarp, for past year stated supply, 
unanimously invited to settle over Pavil- 
lion ch., Biddeford, Me. - 

CLAPP, C. F., Prairie du Chien, Wis., resigns. 

CURTIS, A. W. East Troy, Wis., accepts call 
to Blair, Neb. 

DARLING, WALTER E., Kennebunk, Me., ac- 
cepts call to Farmington, N. H. 

DUNCAN, J. C., begun work in South Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

ELDREDGE, Henry W., inst. at East Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

EMERSON, O. P., Allegheny City, Penn., sup- 
plies Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

EVEREST, C. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., inst. Ply- 
mouth ch., Chicago, Il. 

HARRIS, James W., called to The Dalles, 
Oregon. 

HUNTINGTON, 8. B., South Coventry, Conn., 
stricken with paralysis. 

HUTCHINS, H. L., New Haven, Conn., re- 
quested to withdraw his resignation. 

KINGSBURY, C. A., Marion, Mass., dismissed. 

LINCOLN, W. E., New Rutland, is laboring 
at Godfrey, Ll. 

LUMM,I. W., Lawrence, Kan., invited to sup- 
ply Harwinton, Conn. 

MERRIMAN, DANIEL, called to Worcester, 
Mass. 

MUNGER, T. T., inst. at North Adams, Mass. 

PRIOR, J. R., Rehoboth, Mass., supplies 
Kingston, R. I. 

POMEROY, E. N., inst. at Marion, Mass. 

SMITH, B., closes his labors at West Hartford, 
Vt. 


SPRING, SamMvEL, D.D., East Hartford, Conn., 
a recently, from effects of fall, at age 


STURTEVANT, W. H., West Tisbury, Mass., 
accepts call to Tiverton, R. I. 

VAN WAGENER, J. M., enters upon his 
labors at St. Charles, Minn. 5 

WADHAMS, J., closes his labors at Charles 
City, Lowa. 

WICKETT, Wm. R., last graduating class 
Bangor, ord. over ch. in East Baldwin, Me. 


FREE BAPTIST. 


CROSS, H. E., Cherry Valley, Ill., resigns. 

DUDLEY, Cuartezs D., ord. at North Scituate, 

PRESCOTT, E. H., accepts call te Franklin 
Falls, N. H 

OWEN, E., called to Portsmouth, N. H. 

SMITH, T. H., called to East Washington, N. 


LUTHERAN, 


HAY, Cuartes E., inst. at Allentown, Penn. 

KISTLER, J., accepts call to Upper Strasburg, 
Penn. 

SCHIMPF, M., removes from Mahanoy City to 
Lebanon, Penn. 

SNOWDEN, D. H., removes from Fairview 
W. Va., to Cleveland, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BAYLEY, Frank T., Canandaigua, N.Y., called 
to Detroit, Micb. 

BOYD, J. C., called to Kingsboro, N. Y. 

FRACKLETON, W. S8., supplies Bunker Hill 
and Glassboro’, N. J. 

MILLIKEN, J. 8., inst. over Ann Carmichael 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

OAKEY, James, accepts eall to Ridgefield, Ill. 

SHOCKLEY, H. M., inst. at Sedalia, Mo. 

STEWART, Jamzs H., inst. at Greencastle, 


Penn. 
WANDERER, A. E., Swedesboro’, N. J., res 





signs. 
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School and College. 


PRESIDENT PorTER, of Yale, says: ‘“‘ There 
can be no serious objection to the presence of 
children of bothsexes in elementary schools, 
for the most obvious reasons. But the reasons 
are as obvious, in my judgment, why boys and 
girls from the ages of fourteen to eighteen 
should not recite in the same class-room, nor 
meet in the same study-hall,’ nor encounter 
one another in the same passages of a large 
public school. First of all, the natural feel- 
ings of rightly-trained boys and girls are of- 
fended by social intercourse of this sort, so 
frequent, sv free, and so unceremonious. 
Civilization of every description, and Christian 
civilization pre-eminently, is grounded in, is 
sustained by certain restraints of modesty 
and reserve in the relations of the two sexes. If 
in any of the stages of education we expore 
our growing boys and girls to that familiarity. 
which offends or weakens modesty, we tend 
to barbarism and immorality. I have no ob- 
jection to learned women, but I would have 
them remain women; and if they are to be 
perfect women, they must be trained as 
women, and womanhood in girlish years re- 
quires isolation and reserve, if nothing more.” 
President Bartlett, of Dartmouth, has lately 
made asimilar expression concerning coedu- 
eation in colleges. 

















-»+»There are now 112 scholarships in the 
academic department at Harvard. These 
scholarships vary in their annual income from 
$40 to $350. The oldest were founded in 1670, 
by William Pennoyer, of England, who left 
from his estate in Norfolk an annuity that 
should furnish scholarships for two fellows 
and two scholars. Another, called the Browne 
Scholarship, was founded by William Browne, 
of Salem, in 1687, and was inereased by his de- 
scendants between that date and 1731. 


....In consequence of the late discussions 
excited by Prof. Mommsen’s articles on the 
Ph. D. examinations in Germany, the Univers- 
ity of Giessen has issued an announcement 
statiog that for the future no faculty can be- 
stow the title of Doctor except on the basis of 
a thesis and oral examination. They are care- 
less in giving degrees even in Germany. 


...The new buildings for anatomy and 
physiology at Cambridge, Eng., are advancing 
to completion and are partially occupied, two 
practical courses in comparative anatomy being 
accommodated in them. The new buildings 
will be almost too small as soon as completed, 
for there are fifty men and several women 
working in the elementary classes. 


...sIt is suggested in The Crimson (Harvard 
students’ paper) that better facilities for the 
study of German be afforded students in those 
courses. While one lecture and one reading 
are devoted weekly to French literature, be- 
sides two voluntary recitationsin pronunciation, 
the opportunities offered in German are com- 
paratively meager. 

.... The University of Pennsylvania bas 264 
students, 119 of whom are in the Towne 
Scientific School. Women are admitted to the 
University as special students in history, En- 
glish literature, physics, chemistry, and music. 
Three are pursuing the study of analytical 
chemjstry and six the science of music, under 
Professor Clarke. 

....Total number of students in Andover 
Theological Seminary, 73—resident licentiates 
5 seniors 20, middlers 17, juniors 22, in 
special course 9. 12 graduated at Amherst, 6 
at Harvard,5 at Dartmouth, 5 at Yale, 4 at 
Williams, 4 at Oberlin, 3 at Iowa College, 3 at 
Ripon College, and 2 at Hamilton. 


...-Acadia College, at Wolfville, N. 8, has 
lately lost its main building by fire. It is a 
Baptist institution, several of whose graduates 
have lately goue to Harvard, and graduated 
over again. Pres. Eliot is collecting funds to 
help the College rebuild. 


...-California bas a school population of 
200,067. The number in the public schools is 
135,335 and the average attendance is 89,539, 
There are 3,167 teachers, 1,983 of whom are 
women. 

.-..-Thesum of 50,000 marks has recently 
been appropriated for the erection of a phyto- 
physiologieal institute, in the Botanical Gar- 
dens at Gottingen University. 


....A number of Harvard Seniors have had 
the privilege of voluntary recitations taken 
away from them by the faculty, and others 
have been warned. 

...-The University of Christiania, Sweden, 
has been exhibiting the works of the late Nor- 
wegian painter, Adolf Tidemand. 


eseeAt the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts there 
are in architecture 574 students; in painting, 
210; and in sculpture, 108. 


....Mr. Gladstone has been elected lord 
rector of Glasgow University, to succeed the 


; IFHE INDEPENDENT. 


Lebbles, 


‘‘THE Bohemian Girl’’ is thirty-four years 
old. Isn’t it about time to say ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Woman”? 





....A Sunday-school teacher asked the class 
the question: ‘What did Simon say?’’ 
‘“*Thumbs up!” said a little girl. 


.-.--Josh Billings says: ‘Don’t despise 
your poor relations. They might get rich 
sometime, and then it would be so hard to ex- 
plain things.” 


...-The sale of liquors has been stopped at 
the Capitol restaurant, and the next piece of 
news is that the Senate is full, for the first time 
in over a dozen years. 


-+»-District Visitor (blawdly): ‘* Well, dame, 
and how do you find things now?’ Crusty 
old Cottager: ‘*How dol find things? Why, 
by looking arter ’em, to be sure.”’ 


-+«»The people in a town in [Iowa wanted a 
flouring mill, and finally they got it. And they 
are now very anxious to have a bank estab- 
lished, so that they can borrow money to buy 
flour. 


...-A little Florida boy taugbt an alligator 
to come to the shore and take food out of his 
hand. It became so fond of the boy that one 
morning it took the food and the little Florida 
boy too. 


....Mre, Chief-Justice Waite is reported as 
saying, when she heard that the planet Mars 
has three moons: ‘ Think of the young peo- 
ple living in a planet where there is no shady 
side of the street at night.” 


.... Two men met on the piazza of a hotel at 
Lincoln, Neb. Ove claimed that Nebraska was 
alla good country, or should be. “ Allit lacks,’ 
said be, “is good society and water.’’ Said 
the other: ‘* That is all that Tophet lacks.” 


....Mark Twain introduced W. D. Howells, 
at the latter’s lecture in Hartford, with the 
remark that it was unnecessary to speak of 
his literary reputation. He was merely there to 
back up the moral character of Mr. Howells. 


..«- First Scot: ‘‘ Fat sort o’ minister hae ye 
gotten, Geordie?’ Second Ditto: “Oh! weel 
he’s no muckle worth. We seldom get a glint 
o’ him. Sax days o’ th’ week he’s enveesible 
and on the seventh he’s encomprehensible.”’ 


«..-'' What is your chief consolation in 
life ?’’ asked a pastor of a young lady in his 
Bible-class. The young lady blushed and hes- 
itated, but said: ‘‘I don't like to tell you his 
name, but I have no objection to tell you 
where he lives.” 


...‘*Wordswerth,’’ said Charles Lamb, 
“one day told me he considered Shakespeare 
greatly overrated. ‘There is an immensity of 
trick in all Shakspeare wrote,’ he said, ‘and 
the people are taken by it. Now, iff had a 
mnind, I could write exactly like Shakespeare.’ 
‘So you see,’ proceeded Charles Lamb, quietly, 
‘it was only the mind that was wanting.’ ”’ 


.-»A little girl who was out of doors after 
dark, the other evening, ran into the house and 
told her mother that she ‘ dessed she had. 
seen the Devil! He was a drait tall man, all 
in black, walking as fast as he could go, and 
sparks came out of the dround when he 
walked.” She had seen a man shuffling along 
the pavement, striking sparks with his boot- 
heels. 


...“T want to go and see the base-ball 
match,” said the sub-editor. ‘ Well,” asked 
the chief, ‘‘ are you through your work for the 
day? Have you resigned Schurz?’ ‘ Yes,” 
‘Have you identified Osman Pasha?’ ‘“ Yes.”’ 
** And killed off some more Russians ?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
“And located Sitting Bulli?’ “*Yes.” “I 
don’t see that there’s anything more to do, 
You can go.’ 


-»»»Mamma sat in the nursery, sewing, with 
baby May playing at her feet. Six-year-old 
Lou was there, too, tending her dolly; and 
Mamma was talking toher of the duty and 
pleasure of being kind and generous to taose 
not so well off as ourselves. Lou drank it all 
in eagerly. Her eyes grew brizht and earnest. 
‘“‘Oh! Mamma,” she cried, ‘‘if baby had some- 
thing awful pretty, and there was a real poor 
little girl coming along the sidewalk, I would 
go right off and give it to ber.” 


..-.Can such things B? A young lady of 
the. in gorgeous R A went out 2 T. She 80, but 
soon arose from the table, saying: IC 01 wish 
forhere. Society is going into DK, or I am 
DCved. Most of the dishes are M T, aud I 
can © they R not 2B filled. Is there N E Ds 
NCamong you? YRU hereatall? Will N 
Eltellme B4I go? I would rather be hung 
in FI G, and have an L EG written on my un- 
timely death by an “occasional poet,’’ than 
quietly 2 submit 2 such treatment. I will go 
4th like LX & R and weep for new worlds 2 
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Literature, 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
ON HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


[Mr. R. H. Stropparp’s fine sonnet to 
Whittier, read at The Atlantic Monthly 
dinner, given in Boston, on his birthday, 
seems to us the most finished tribute paid 
him, and the one which is surest of a per- 
manent place in literature. Leigh Hunt’s 
two-volume collection of sonnets contains 
none in which spirit and form are better 
joined. The return in the fourteenth line 
to the thought, though not the words, of 
the first, is particularly happy. The son- 
net has suffered from the misprints inci- 
dent to the haste with which the daily 
papersreproduced it. Weareable, through 
the kindness of the poet himself, to print 
it for the first time as he wrote it and as 
he wishes it to be read.] 


Long have I known in books this Friend of Friends, 
Our Quaker Poet whom we feast to-night; 
Whose life hath been a battle for the right, 

Fought out for public good, not private ends. 

By me to him, his old-time hater sends 
Greeting and love—I represent the South; 

She puts her heartiest words into my mouth, 
And through a Democrat makes she amends, 
Brave Whittier, whom I never met till now, 

Accept my homage for thy honest song; 
Receive a winter chaplet for thy brow— 

Oh! may that brow, time-honored, wear it long! 
New England prides herself on manly men, 

And much on thee, true follower of Penn. 





WOOLSEY’S POLITICAL SCIENCE.* 


THESE two royal octavo volumes contain 
more than 1,200 pages in all. The preface 
informs us that these volumes have grown 
out of the lectures which in successive 
courses the author was accustomed to de- 
liver while president of Yale College, be- 
tween the years 1846 and 1871. The lec- 
tures were delivered from notes, and were, 
of course, largely ertempore. The work is 
not a mere publication of the senotes; but 
an entirely new production, after a thorough 
and extended re examination of the whole 
subject, with the collateral aid of the 
‘*most approved recent writers.” It, there- 
fore, appears as the product of some thirty 
years’ thought given to the subject by one 
of the ripest and broadest scholars of the 
age. The mere mention of the name of the 
author at once creates a presumption in 
its favor. Ex-President Woolsey, though 
not a lawyer by profession, is well known 
in this country and in Europe as a scientific 
expert in matters pertaining to the great 
principles which underlie the Constitution 
and explain the normal purposes of civil 
society. His treatise on ‘International 
Law’ isa fine specimen of both analytic 
and synthetic power. 

The work is divided into three parts. 
The first relates to the “‘ doctrine of rights 
as the foundation of a just state,” in which 
the author explains the term “rights,” 
sketches with their qualifications and 
sources the elementary rights of human 
nature, and treats of justice considered in 
its relation to these rights. Three chapters, 
covering, with the introduction, one 
hundred and thirty-seven pages, are de- 
voted to this branch of the subject. 

The second part rejates to “‘The Theory 
of the State,” and is embraced in nine 
chapters, in which are discussed the nature 
of the state, its sphere and ends, the theories 
in regard to it, the punitive power of the 
state, the organization of states, the ethical 
elements in their constitution, the doctrine 
of sovereignty, and the powers and rights 
of the people, considered as organized politi- 
cal bodies. These and kindred topics 
occupy two hundred and ninety-one pages 
of the work. 

The third part, entitled ‘‘ Practical 
Politics,” consisting in fifteen chapters and 
filling much more space than both of the 
others put together, constitutes the remain- 
der of the work. By ‘‘ Practical Politics” 
the author does not mean party politics; 
but rather the elementary ideas previously 
considered, as they have been applied in 
the history of nations, and as they should 
be applied in order to realize the true pur- 
poses of thestate acting through the agency 
of civil government. What is and has been 
and what ough to be are the two generic 


* POLITICAL SCIENCE; OR, THE STATE THEORETI- 
CALLY AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. By THEO- 








DORE D. WOOLSEY. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
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standpoints from which the author makes 
avery wide survey. While the third part 
is not a complete history of any particular 
government in its various stages, it is, 
nevertheless, largely historical, containing 
selections from different nations, both 
ancient and modern, to show the effects 
and practical operations of this or that 
principle entering into the organization of 
states and determining their character and 
form of government. The plan of the 
work necessarily involves frequent refer- 
ences to the principles laid down in the 
first and second parts. In this sense the 
author repeats himself in the third part, 
and has made a Jarger work than would 
have been necessary to his purpose if his 
facts and his philosophy had always been 
given together. 

One of the subjects considered in this 

work is the relation of the state to religion, 
‘which is the vexed question of the ages, 
In the first volume, p. 225, under the gener- 
al head of ‘‘ The Theory of the State,” the 
author says: ‘‘ With regard to the state’s 
relations to religion, I am free to avow my 
opinion that it may, without going out of 
its permitted path, not only protect relig- 
ion in other ways, but may also support an 
established church. At the same time, I 
believe that as a practical question for the 
present in some societies, and for the fu- 
ture probably in all, men will come to the 
opinion that the institutions of religidh can 
best be sustained by combinations of pri- 
vate persons.” He recurs to this subject, 
and considers it more at large in the 
twelfth chapter of the third part. 
We understand the word ‘‘may,” as 
used by the author, not to mean a mere 
possibility that the state should ‘support 
an established church,” but to mean that 
the state may assume this function without 
impropriety, ‘‘ without going out of its 
permitted path.” The purposes of the 
state, and those of ‘‘an established church,” 
allow the support of the latter by the former. 
We need no better answer to this theory 
than the author himself furnishes, when 
considering, in the third part, ‘‘ The Rela- 
tions of the State to Religion,” as a practi- 
cal subject. The results disprove the the- 
ory. If the state is geing to support ‘‘an 
established church,” 1t must first establish 
a church by law, and thus make it the state 
church. It must then pay the expense of 
the support, by taxing the people; and tax- 
ation is always coercive. The result is 
that the people, as individuals and taxpay- 
ers, must support the church which the 
state establishes, whether they believe in it or 
not; and this is always religious oppression, 
unless, indeed (and this is perhaps President 
Woolsey’s thought), the people are imag- 
ined to be absolutely united by their own 
free and uncoerced choice ina single faith. 
In our judgment, a much safer and truer 
proposition, whether theoretically or prac- 
tically considercd, is that which limits the 
jurisdiction of civil government to things 
temporal, and concedes to it no sphere in 
respect to religion beyond that of simple 
protection Government is ‘‘out of its 
permitted path” the moment it exceeds 
this limit. The first step beyond the limit 
theoretically allows any number of subse 
quent steps, and, hence, safety consists in 
not taking the first step. 

We need not assure our readers that ‘‘ Po- 
litical Science,” by Ex-President Woolsey, 
is a book which they can well afford to 
read. Both volumes are loa’ed with 
thought, presented in a lucid and compact 
style, and disclosing an amount of research 
which but few have the means of making. 
We take pleasure in commending the work 
to the reading public, as an important con- 
tribution to political science. 


” 





..».We have repeatedly called attention to 
the great beauty, both in design and engrav- 
ing, of the illustrations regularly presented in 
Scribner's Monthly. Among its various series 
of illustrated articles one of the most interest- 
ing and useful has been the ‘* Beds and Tables, 
Stools and Candlesticks” of Mr. Clarence 
Cook. These eleven articles have now been 
reissued by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. in @ 
sumptuous volume, entitled The House Beauti- 
ful, the whole being recast in five chapters. 
Mr. Ceok is sometimes whimsical and often 
diffuse. The hi ts and suggestions are also 
apt to be made with a charming disregard of 
the pocket, though Mr. Cook evidently thinks 
that he excels in simplicity and economy. 





But the chief merits of the book are its per- 
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sistent urging of honesty in furniture and its 
hearty advocacy of artistic taste even in the 
commonest necessities and the first luxuries 
of the home. On the whole, we would rather 
have Mr. Cook’s advice, with all its accom- 
panying individuality of style, than any set 
system of hard rules or dry directions. The 
volume is really much more valuable than 
Eastlake’s ‘‘ Hints on Household Taste,’ and 
is by far the most useful work on the subject 
{n the American market. Binding and pictures 
fitly adorn and illuminate the text. We should 
also mention the cleverness of all the titles, 
from that of the book down to the smallest 
wood-cut. We have, by the way, seen no 
mention elsewhere of the connection between 
the original title of the series (‘‘Beds and 
Tables, Stools and Candlesticks’’) and II 
Kings, iv, 10. Mr. Cook is a better biblical 
scholar than most of his critics. 

...-The Rey. E. P. Hammond is a puzzling 
character. He has received as warm com- 
mendation and as hearty abuse as any revival- 
{st living. He is especially remarkable for 
his success with children, and he firmly be- 
lieves that they can be converted in very early 
life. But some declare that his preaching to 
them is of that exciting, sensational character 
which makes him the Oliver Optic of the 
pulpit. On the other band, those with whom 
as pastor he has labored almost universally 
enderse his work in the highest terms and 
declare that its fruits are permanint. We 
hope soon to print an article by a 
gentleman at the head of one of our 
reform institutions for the young, who de- 
clares that hundreds of the boys under his 
care have been converted under Mr. Ham- 
mond’s preaching and have proved the gen- 
uineness of their religious experience. Our 
own observation of his work confirms this fa- 
vyorable impression. although as a literary man 
his efforts have at times deserved the ridicule 
they bave received. It isa fault common to 
revivalists that they are in danger of cultivat- 
Ing too high a sense of their own value and 
powers. Mr. Hammond’s new book, The Con- 
version of Children (N. Tibbals & Sons), will 
give opportunity to judge of the merits and de- 
fects of his system. It contains numerous 
sketches of incidents in Mr. Hammond’s expe- 
rience in preaching to children ; and his philos- 
ophy of child nature and of Christian nurture is 
not unsound, and it will be found very different 
from what it has been often represented to be. 


...e Three new books of third-class poetry 
come to us all at a time—Leedle Yaweob Strauss, 
by C. F. Adams (Lee & Shepard) ; Love among the 
Gamins, by D. L. Proudfit (Dick & Fitzgerald) ; 
and The Paradox, by J, Albert Wilson—all these 
being titles of the first poems in the several 
volumes. It is the same old story. Mr. Adams 
‘*has ye.tured to place this little volume,” 
etc., ‘‘with some misgivings,’ etc., ‘at the 
solicitation of many perhaps overzealous 
friends,’’ etc., before the public. He also 
‘* feels” and ‘‘eraves.’’ Mr, Wilson ‘‘ begs to 
present herewith to the indulgent reader a 
trifling posy of wild flowers, gathered by the 
wayside of thought. If, upon inspection, their 
edlors be found less fair or their perfumes less 
fragraut than those of their more favored com- 
panions reared in the gay parterre,’’ and so on, 
e‘cetera, k, T. 2, Mr. Proudfit’s preface is de- 
voted to the more sensible purpose of stating 
that hereafter be denounces and discards his 
pseudonym of ‘Peleg Arkwright.’ In Mr. 
Adams’s book there is some fun, not oyerre- 
fined; and in Mr. Proudfit’s some faithful 
pictures of human pature in low life, 

..».Dr, Isidor Kalisch issues in a small pam- 

phiet, including a ‘‘ Sketch of tue Talmud” and 
the Hebrew text and translation of the ‘‘ Sepher 
Yezirah,”’ the original of the-Jewish cabalistic 
books treating of the mystical origin of things 
and giving the rabbinic philosophy as con- 
ceived inthe early centuries of the Christian Era. 
This is now put iuto English for the first time, 
and is important to the philosophical student. 
He needs, however, to be able to compare the 
translation with the original, as Dr. Kalisch 
has failed to translate tecbnieal terms uniform- 
ly. Thus the “ten immaterial ca*egories” by 
which God made the world (sephiroth belimah) 
are given in the translation in such various 
forms as ‘‘ decade out of nothing,” “tev num- 
bers out of nothing,’’ “ten spheres out of 
nothing,” “decade of existence out of noth- 
ing,’’ ** the number ten of the spheres of ex- 
istence out of nothing,” and “ten categories 
‘of existence out of nothing.’? A student can 
do almost nothing with a translation where 
technical terms are thus confused. 


....We believe a certain critic of our ac- 
quaintance was right when he said he had 
bever seen a better first number of a maga- 
zine than the initial issue of Sunday Afternoon, 
the new monthly just started in Soringfield, 
Mass., under the editorship of the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden. Its title perfect, to begin 
with; and it is uncommonly successful in pre- 
fenting good articles by noted writers, the 
-mert and not the name having evidently 
Rui d the editor in his choice. Miss Sarah 





O. Jewett’s story and one by Mr. Gladden 
himeelf seem to us the best of the contents ; 
but itis hard to choose from a set so bright 
and cheery, in one way or another. Other 
contributors are John Habberton, Horace E. 
Scudder, Rose Terry Cooke, and Josephine R. 
Baker. Several English religious monthlies 
have been very popular here, for lack of an 
American rival ; but hereafterthey will have to 
give up the field, for this Sunday Afternoon, 
indigena terre, is better than any of them. 


....By all odds%the most interesting volume 
of personal memoires that has lately appeared 
is the Reminiscences and Ancedotes of Daniel 
Webster (Little, Brown & Co.), by the late Peter 
Harvey. Mr. Harvey was the life-long and in- 
timate friend of the great statesman, and no 
American knew so much about him or regarded 
him with more affectionate esteem. And yet 
Mr. Harvey was no mere sycophantic Boswell, 
for Webster respected him for what he was in 
himself. It is unnecessary to select here any of 
the numerous characteristic anecdotes here 
gathered; nor have we ever seen any great 
value in a chronological rehash of such a 
memoir as this, which necessarily suffers by 
condensation. We content ourselves, there 
fore, with pronouncing it a very delightful 
volume of chat and anecdote, and far more im- 
portant than most memoirs are, in consequence 
of the light it throws upon the personal charac- 
ter and history of one of the greatest of Amer- 
icans, and, in a measure, upon the times in 
which he lived. 


-...The story of an eminently sweet and 
holy jife is worth telling, and such was the Life 
of Dr. EB. N. Kirk (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.), 
bow told by the Rev. David O. Mears. The 
American Church well knows tbeservice which 
Dr. Kirk was permitted to rerder to it, and 
will cherish his memory. Mr. Mears had such 
exceptional opportunities to secure informa- 
tion in reference to Dr.. Kirk’s life, by repeated 
interviews with him, that this may be called 
almost an autobiegraphy. There are included 
a large number of letters to or from Dr. Kirk, 
and selections from his writings. Dr. Kirk 
was not a leader of thought; he was not a re- 
former, socially or religiously ; but he wasa 
man of deep feeling and a worthy successor 
of the Fowlers and Nettletons of the Christian 
Church. 


...-Dr. Schiiemann’s magnificent volume, 
Ancient Mycene (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), 
we now only mention, and shall give ita full 
review hereafter. It is one of the most important 
archeological works of the century, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings of extreme- 
ly interesting objects of gold, silver, bronze, 
aud terra-cotta found by Dr, Schliemann in his 
famous excavations. Mr. Gladstone in his 
preface gives his endorsement as a Homeric 
scholar te the antiquity of these objects, as 
claimed by the discoveier, and reachiug back 
to the days of Agamemnon. 


..»-Mr. Thomas. G. Appleton, of Boston, is 
a literary gentleman whom neither need of 
money nor unbealthy longing for fame has 
driven to hurry crude work upon the market. 
His books have all been published within a 
few years; and all, while wanting the essen- 
tial elements of greatness, are decidedly pleas- 
ant reading. A number of miscellaneous 
papers are now coilected into a volume, 
modestly entitled Windfalls (Roberts Brothers), 
being the fourth book Mr, Appleton has sent 
out witbin as many years. 


....Lee & Shepard have found such popular- 
ity with sev-ral of this year’s issues that they 
are excusable in calling one of their current 
juvenile libraries ‘“‘Our Lucky Series.” Its 
latest issues are Bound in Honor; or, A Harvest 
of Wild Oats, J. T. Trowbridge’s new story, 
just conchuded, we believe, in St, Nicholas ; and 
Good old Times; or, Grandfather's Struggles 
Sor a Homestead, by Rev. Elijah Kellogg, one 
of the best serials that appeared in dear old 
Our Young Fo’ks, of fragrant memory. 


..+» The Art of Beauty (Harper & Brothers), 
by Mrs. H. R. Haweis, the wife of the well- 
known English writer and preacher, contains 
many serviceable hints for women on personal 
appearance. Mrs. Haweis believes in a beau- 
tiful presentment, but is far from advocating 
any extravagancies of fashion. The accom- 
panying designs are by the author herself, and 
are not noticeable for excellence, being, in 
fact, little better than caricatures. The book 
is handsomely produced. 


....One of those resettings of biblical words 
which many Christians find convenient and 
edifviag is The Life of Our Lord in the Words 
of the Four Evangelists ; being the four gospels 
arranged in chronological order and inter- 
wceven to form a continuous narrative. This 
title sufficiently indicates the nature and 
merits of the volume, which is prettily pub- 
lished by Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, Dr. 
W. M. Taylor writes a brief introduction. 


.-.. Angelo (Hurd & Houghton) is a long 
poem in blank verse by the writer, who calls 
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ly written a volume of passionate love poetry, 
having some merit. The present narrative 
poem is written in fairly smooth verse and 
with considerable strength. The dedication 
(to Richard Grant White) is a ridiculous piece 
of sentimentalism, in which humility and 
egotism struggle for the mastery. 


«1.4 Memoir of Thomas Whittemore, by the 
Rey. Dr. John @. Adams, is issued by the 
Universalist Publishing House, of Boston 
Dr. Whittemore was one of the most zealous 
and successful propagandists of the Universal- 
ist faith, and the present volume offers a full 
and adequate record of his life and especially 
of the controversies in which be took part. 


-.eeHurd & Houghton publish The Church 
of the Household, by Rey. Dr. C. H. Hall, of Holy 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. It is a 
collection of faithfal and practical sermons on 
the relations and duties of the various mem- 
bers of the home-circle, the reading of which 
will be beneficial and suggestive. 


.... The second volume in the Rev. Edward 
Abbott’s ‘Long Look’’ juvenile series has 
been published by Noyes, Snow & Co., of 
Boston, under the title of Out Doors at Long 
Look. Itis a decidedly agreeable story, which 
will greatly interest children iv simple but use- 
ful work around the house. 


....Mr. Thomas Whittaker’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Almanac and Directory for 1878 contains 
its usual large body of ecclesiastical informa- 
tion, conveniently arranged and brought down 
to the latest date. 


seeeSiz Hundred Robinson Crusoes (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), by Gilbert Mortimer, is an 
interesting tale of adventure, all the more read- 
able because it is entireky true. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Dr. J. @. Holland is reported to be at work 
upon a long poem. 


The poems of the late Mortimer Collins are 
to be edited by Austin Dobson and Frederick 
Locker. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. will republish 
George Rawlinson’s new work on ‘“ The 
Origin of Nations.” 


The article on engraving for the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, is prepared by 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


..--A monograph by Dr. W. A. Hammond, on 
‘Brain and Nervous Exhaustion,’’ will soon 
be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Art Journal will give much space in 1878 
to decorative art, American interiors, the 
homes of America, and examples of American 
art. 


“The Elements of Geology: A Text-book 
for Colleges and for the General Reader,” by 
Joseph Le Conte, will be shortly issued by D. 
Appleton & Co. 


The Southern Review will be issued regularly 
during the year 1878, there being sufficient 
material of the late Dr. Bledsoe’s to carry it 
on for a year more. 


.-..A very young story-teller, Florence Ma. 
bel Hartt, will make her first appearance in 
literature in ‘‘ Nettie Cruikshanks,’’ to be 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


..seThe second volume of Victor Hugo’s 
‘History of a Crime’’ will deal with ‘‘ The Mas- 
sacre’’ and ‘‘ The Victory.” The first volume 
is in its hundredth editiofi in Paris. 


Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody’s articles entitled 
“Reminiscences of Dr. Channing,’ in The 
Unitarian Review, will be published in book 
form by Roberts Brothers in the spring. 


Minister Delbrueck, the former president of 
the Imperial Chancellor’s Bureau in Berlin, is 
engaged in the preparation of a detailed bis 
tory of the German customs policy from 1818 
te the present time. 


A new story by the author of “ The Schoén- 
berg-Cotta Family ” will appear very soon in 
St. Nicholas. Itis entitled “The Ravens and 
the Angels” and will run through two num- 
bers of the magazine. 


Mr. John La Farge, whose recent decorations 
in Trinity Church, Boston, and St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, have attracted so much at- 
tention, has a full-page drawing inthe January 
number of St. Nicholas. 


Prof. Hénry Adams is editing a collection of 
original papers relating to early New England 
Federalism and Secession, and will add to 
them illustrative notes. The Adams papers 
at Quincy are rich in material. 


George Saintsbury, in The Academy, says of 
“ A Knight of the Nineteenth Century’’: ‘‘ Mr. 
Roe has proved successfully that a book may 
be written with a purpose, and a religious pur- 
pose, too, and yet not be dull.” 


Victor Hugo has in his portfolio two com- 





herself “‘ Stuart Sterne,” and who has previous 


its subject the Iron Mask; while the other’s 
title is ‘‘ Torquemada.’”’ These two dramas the 
author wishes to have played after his death. 


Mr. Andrew Elliot, of Edinburgh, is going 
to publish a fac-simile reprint of the Indian 
Primer of John Eliot. This reprint is from 
the original edition of 1669, a copy of which 
is in the library of the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


Tribner & Co., Londou, will publish ‘ Re- 
ligion in China,’’ containing a brief account of 
the three religions of the Chinese, with obser- 
vations on the prospects of Christian conver- 
sion among that people, by Jos. Edkins, D.D., 
of Peking. 

Professor Lockyer’s new book on “Star- 
Gazing,” nearly ready at Macmillan & Co.’s, 
deals with the history of astronomical investt- 
gation, from the instruments of early days 
through the improvements of Hippocrates 
and Ptolemy to the present time. 


A specialty is the ribbon-bound books 
issued by A. D, F. Randolph & Co. To these 
series of leaflets, tied together with a ribbon, 
will shortly be added aset by Dr. John Hall, 
under the title of “ You and Your Children,’’ 
and ‘‘ Christmas Evergreens,’’ by Rose Porter. 


We are still indebted to the Willmer & 
Rogers News Company, of this city, for the 
current numbers of The Contemporary Review 
and The Nineteenth Century. They are sure to 
contain several artic es apiece having interest 
for the thoughtful student of contemporary 
life in its various departments. 


Two tracts by Hon. David A. Wells—one on 
“The Silver Question; or, The Dollar of the 
Fathers vs. The Dollar of the Sons,” and the 
other a reprint of one of his recent papers in 
The North American Review, under the title of 
‘“‘ Why we Trade and How we Trade’’—are 
nearly ready at George P. Putnam’s Sons’. 


The Plumber and Sanitary -Engineer is a 
new monthly newspaper, edited by Charles F. 
Wingate, late of The Express It will, we 
doubt not, contain much matter of importance 
to the large business it represents, as well as 
to the constructor and the householder; for it 
will have much to say on sanitary subjects. 


The Spirit of the Times issues a Christmas 
number of noteworthy excellence. It bas a 
handsome cover, and articles by Wilkie Collins, 
Bret Harte, B. L Farjeon, Mrs. Mary H. Fiske, 
John Habberton, George Alfred Townsend, 
A. C. Wheeler, D. R. Locke, and R. Davey, 
besides a great number of other entertaining 
writers. 


Mr. William B. Mucklow, one of our young- 
est publishers, has shown in his choice of 
issues excellent taste. The autbors repre- 
sented in his list are those the public likes to 
read. He will shortly issue ‘“‘ Weights and 
Wings,”” by the Rev. Dr. Deems, pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, in this city. The 
price will be $2. 


seee Zhe London Examiner says: ‘A new 
volume of E. C. Stedman’s will shortly be pub- 
lished by J. R. Osgood & Co. It is certainly 
to be regretted that Mr. Stedman’s poems are 
not more widely known on this side of the 
Atlantic, for they number amongst them some 
of the best productions of contemporary 
American literatare.”’ 


Among new London biographies are ‘ The 
Life of Pius 1X,’’ by Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope; ‘Memoirs of Madame de Stael’’; Vols. 
IV and V of Professor Masson’s ‘Life of 
Milton”; ‘‘Gotthold Ephraim Lessing: his 
Life and his Works,” by Miss Zimmern}; 
“Shelley: a Critical Biography,’’ by George 
Barnett Smith; and “ The Life of Sir Robert 
Walpole,” by A. C, Ewald. 4 


Mr. Froude is collecting materials for his 
life of Carlyle, a task which Carlyle himself 
intrusted to him. Mr. Carlyle’s health is very 
good. He enjoys the visits of his near friends 
and ‘takes his daily walk and omnibus rides. 
His conversation is said to be as charming as 
ever. He is strongly Russian in his sympa- 
thies. Mr. M. D. Conway says that Carlyle 
was violently opposed to the Crimean War. 


In the present Scribner a phase of frontier 
life in Colorado is described by “H. H.,” 
under the caption of ‘‘A New Anvil Chorus,” 
A whole village is taken up and moved 
forward and re-established in twelve days. 
This paper may safely be included in the 
author’s next book of “ Bits of Travel.’’ The 
acbievements of the Denver and Colorado 
Railroad inthe Veta Pass are said to exceed 
Mr. Meiggs’s engineering feats in South 
America. 


The announcement is made that hereafter 
The New Englander is to appear six times in the 
year—on alternate months, For the present 
year the number of pages in the volume will 
continue to be 800, as beretofore; but the 
number in each issue will vary from 144 to 128 
pages. The price will be four dollars a year, 





pleted plays in verse, one of which has for 


as before; but single numbers will be 70 cents, 














THE INDEPENDENT: 








It is edited with vigor and taste, its manage- 
ment remaining, as heretofore, in the hands of 
Mr. William L. Kingsley. 


George Macdovald has been awarded a pen- 
sion of £100 a year on the civil list. Apropos of 
that novelist may be mentioned Mr. W. M. F. 
Round’s pleasant dedication to Macdonald's 
children of ‘‘Child Marian Abroad.” Mr. 
Round has sent copies of ‘* Child Marian,’ in 
sumptuous binding, to Mr. Macdonald and to 
the ex-Empress Eugenie, who is so pleasantly 
mentioned in the book and whose personal 
acquaintance the author enjoys. Mr. Round’s 
present home is in Still River, Mass. 


Messrs. H. O. Houghton & Co., publishers of 
The Atlantic Monthly, have purchased the good- 
will and subscription-list of The Galary, hith- 
erto published by Messrs. Sheldon & Co, of 
New York, and The Galary will be merged with 
the Boston magazine. The Galary, of which 
the January number is the Jast issue as an in- 
dependent magazine, was established in 1866, 
by Messrs. W. C. and Frank P. Church, and 
bas continued under their editorial control 
up to the present time. It began as a fort- 
nightly, and was rather better in its earlier 
than in its later years, though it has always 
had an agreeable character of its own, being 
somewhat nearer the newspaper than most 
magazines are. 


The scientific article in the January number 
of The New Englander will deserve special 
attention. It is by an anonymous writer, but 
is credited to an “‘ eminent naturalist of ortho- 
dox opinions in religion’; and is a review of 
the recently-published lectures of Joseph Cook 
on Biology. The other contributors are Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, on ** The Political Outlook ”’; 
Prof. Franklin Carter, on Principal Shairp’s 
new book, ‘*‘The Poetie Interpretation of 
Nature’’; Prof. L. R. Packard, who reviews 
President Seelye’s late inaugural address at 
Amherst; Prof. Samuel Harris, who reviews 
the Rev. Newman Smyth’s work on “The 
Religious Feeling’; William L. Kingsley, on 
the Eastern question ; Prof. James M. Hoppin, 
on Dr. Dale’s Yale Lectures; M. Stuart Phelps, 
and the Rey. L. W. Bacon. Mr. Phelps’s arti- 
cle is thus described: ‘‘ It seems that last July 
a manin Prussia, who had committed murder, 
urged ia defense that be wasa Pessimist of the 
school of Von Hartmann, and that this philoso- 
phy justified the act. A Berlin editor in his 
paper supported the defense and charged Von 
Hartmann with being indirectly the cause of 
the murder. Von Hartmann sued him for 
libel and Mr. Phelps presents the editor’s de- 
fense in the city court at Berlin. The title of 
the article is ‘The Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious in Court.’ ”’ 


Dr. Holland lately got “sold”? by a man 
who offered to him as originai a poem by 
Sydney Dobell. It appeared in the January 
number of the magazine. Dr. Holland thus 
denounces him in a letter to the papers: 


** Will you kindly assist meto give a little 
notoriety to Mr. H. 8. Kellogg, the pretended 
author of ‘ The Song of the Milk-maid,’ pub- 
lished in Seribuer’s Monthly for January. A 
correspondént has kindly informed me that 
the poem is stolen from Sydney Dobell, and I 
have verified the information by referring to 
Dobell’s poems. Mr. Keliogg’s city address, 
as recorded “upon the manuscript of the poem, 
is 425 West Twe.ty fir-t Street. Under this 
address 1 find in pencil: ‘Watkins, Schuyler 
Co., N. Y.’ Now, as Mr. Kellogg only con- 
sente@ to take the modest sum of five dollars 
for his work, be could hardiy have been driven 
to his wretched job by want. I[t must have 
been notoriety that he was after; sol beg you 
to post him, on my personal responsibility, 
for the benefit of the editorial craft, asa liter- 
ary thief and swindler.” 

Concerning this affair Zhe Publisher’s Weekly 
very sensibly says: 

** Scribner’s Monthly, by av oversight that will 

occur in these days of an infinity of literature, 
has been swindled into printing in its January 
number, and paying for,a poem of Sydney Do- 
bell’s. Thisis nowadays afrequent danger ; for 
it is practicallyimpossible for any one, or two, 
or three men to be acquainted with every poem 
in the language. A similar blunder happened 
in tne early days of Harper's Magazine, then 
partly eciectic, when Henry J. Raymond, its 
first editor, repriuted from an English maga- 
zine a considerable article which had original- 
ly appeared in Putnaim’s. A leading Chicago 
daily paper once paid for and printed an edito- 
rial article taken bodily from the New York 
Tribune. The Commercial Advertiser caps the 
climax of the present blunder by observing 
that somebody has swindled the ‘‘ Autocrat of 
he Breakfast ‘able.’”’ 
It is quite impossible to know whether every- 
thing is original or not; though one would 
have supposed that a poet like Dr. Holland 
would have been familiar with the works of so 
popular a bard as Mr. Dobell. Scribner's 
Monthly was similarly imposed upon, some 
years since, bya stolen chapter from Carleton’s 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.”’ 


At the beginning of the year we glad cal] 
attention to the service done to libraries, 
clubs, and private readers by the Leonard 
Scott Publishing Company, in their reprints 
of five leading English periodicals—The 
Quarterly Review (why do the Scott Company 
insist on calling it The London Quarterly Re- 
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view,a very different periodical ?), The West- 
minster Review, The Edinburgh Review, The 
British Quarterly Review, and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. These important periodicals are offered 
in the reprint at a price much cheaper than 
that of importation. In their current circular 
the Scott Company gives some interesting in- 
formation concerning the establishment and 
history of the various periodicals, which is 
worth reprinting for the scrap-book : 


“The Edinburgh Review was commenced in 
the year 1802. Its founders and earliest con- 
tributors were Sydney Smith, Francis Jeffrey, 
and Brougham, the latter of whom is said to 
have written six articles in the first number, 
In those days, however, some of the articles 
were very short, not more than two or three 
pages in length. Sometimes a number con- 
tained nineteen articles. Nowthere are rarely 
more than ten. In the first twenty numbers 
Jeffrey wrote seventy-five articles, Sydney 
Smith twenty-three, Francis Horner fourteen, 
aud Brougham eights y. Its political principles 
were in accordance with those of the Whigs, 
and they were adyocated with such ability 
that the Tories felt the necessity of establish- 
ing a rival orgav, and in 1809 the first number 
of The Quarterly Review made its appearance. 
Its success was immediate. The circulation is 
said to have risen soun to 12,000 copies. Wil- 
liam Gifford was the editor, and among its 
ecoutributors were Canning, Walter Scott, John 
Wilson Croker, John Hookham Frere, and 
Southey. Jeffrey, of The Edinburgh, and 
Gifford, of The Quarterly, held absolute sway 
in the critical world for many years. Gifford 
died in 1826; Jeffrey in 1850. Lockhart, the 
son-in-law of Walter Scott, succeeded .Gifford 
as editor. 

dhe Westminster Review was started in 1823 
by Jeremy Bentham, with Sir Wm. Moles- 
worth, John Bowring, James Mili, and Roe- 
buck for priueipal contributors, as the organ 
of the Reformers, advocating public economy, 
free trade, law reform, and Catnolic emanci- 
pation. Subsequently The London Review came 
out in the same cause. The Foreign Quarterly 
Review made its appearance in 1827, and oecu- 
pied itself, as implied by its name, with Conti- 
nental literature. ln 1886 Zhe London and The 
Westminster were combined and published as 
The London and Westminster Review. A change 
of proprietorship occurring in 1840, the word 
London Was dropped, and the original title, 
Westminster Renew, restored; and, finally, ip 
1846, Lhe Foreign Quarterly Review was united 
with Jhe Westminster, and at the same time the 
section known as * Contemporary Literatare,’ 
was commenced, giving sbort notices of 
recent works, botn foreign aud domestic. 

“The British Quarterly Review was com- 
meveed in 1845. lt was founded by the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, a distinguished Congregational 
minister, who considered that the numerical 
strength and literary resources of the Noncon- 
formists justified the establishment of a first- 
class quarterly review. 

* blackwood’s Magazine was projected by 
William Blackwood, a bookseller in Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1817, in the interests of 
Toryism. The Edinburgh Review had proved so 
potent an auxiliary of the Whigs that it was 
felt important to establish some check to its 
influence in Edinburgh. W. Laiulaw and 
Thomas Pringle, with ‘occasional material fur- 
nished by Walter Scott, took charge of the 
early numbers; but the editorship soun passed 
into the hands of Professor Wilson (the far- 
famed Christopher North), round whom rallied 
aband of young men of talent, scholarship, 
aod ambition, who soon gave the magazine an 
influence and reputation which bave attended 
it up to the present time. Wilson died in 
1854. Besides the serious articles, Blackwood 
is famous for lighter essays and tales, spirited 
pictures of life and manners, reviews, and bio- 
grapaical sketches. Several of Bulwer’s best 
novels first appeared in its pages. The efligy 
ou the cover is a hkeuess of George Buchanan, 
tbe great Scotch scholar, who lived in the six- 
teenth century.’’ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, Esq. With an 
essay by W. D. Howells. (Autobiography 
Series.) Sq. om PP. 232. Boston: James 


cea en $1 25 
Rubaiyat of Omar Kha iyyam, rendered into En- 

glish verse Sq. lémvu, pp. 78. The same..... 00 
One Summer. Lllustrated by Augustus Hoppin. 

16mo0, pp. 279. The BAMG.........cc.sees 3 00 








Cyprus. By Gen. Louis Palma di Cesnola. fi 
justrated. 8vo, pp. 455. New York: ree rs 


Ds 6 rib ecncnnekiaesy pene 7 50 
The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. 
filustrated by the author. Sq. 12mo, pp. 
eT earn 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By William 
Biack, in conjunction with an American 
writer. (Library of Select Novels.) 8vo, 
paper, pp. 143 Thesame.__............... 0 50 


Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay 
Hour Series.) smo, paper, pp 125. The 
samo... .. pannedemndnsphuaaeie 0 25 

Outlines of the History rot Art. By Dr. Wilhelm 

>. A new translation, edited by 





Clarence Cook, Liluscrated. Vol. Il. Large 

evo, pp. xv, 695. New York: Dedd, Mead & 

EMGees iuieetees.  vusetnsien, op, Bowe, eon ke fees 7 00 
Something Metter. "temo, pp. 232. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard ....... Liseis: A cheeceumebaeee 100 


Bound in Honor; or, A Harvest of Wild Gute. 
y J_‘V. Trowbridge. LIliustrated. mare: 
pp.328. Thesame........ Seeveee 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss,and other poems. By 
‘nerles F. Adams. Iilustrated oF Boz 
eS a ae eee 150 
ae Olid Times; or, Grandfather’s ‘Struggles 
ora Homestead. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
hoe y l6ino, pp. 280. Thesame. .: ... 100 
Poor Henry; or, the Pilgrim’s Hut on the 
Weissenstein. By Dr. . G. Barth. 18mo, 
pp. 96 — ‘American Sunday- 
ee are aa 
Schojar’s Hand- Book (Part IX) on the Inter- 
national Lessons, from January to July, 
1878. By Rev. Edwin W. pases wpe: pp. 
9%. Thesame  ........ cosapebass: o! 0 EB 
The Pa mg and ea: ‘Poems, By 5. Albert 
Wilson. I6mo, pp. vili, 226. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons... . cocceene coerce coe 200 
Love Among the Gamins, ‘and other Poems, 
By David L. Proudfit. Llustrated. Sm. 
4to, pp. 144. New York: Dick & Fitzgeraid.. 
The Church of the Household. By Charles - 
Hall, D.D. mo, pp. ix, 381. New York 
Hurd & Houghton... ooo. we) eeeeeees «+ 150 
The Birth of Jesus. By Henry A. Miles, D.D. 
i6mo, pp. 211. Boston : Lockwood, pen & 
ea eeaee snegae Bau coearenaee pascaveabocnsaea 1580 
Six Hundred Robineon Oresces; or, The Voy- 
uge of the Golden Fleece. By Gilbert Mor- 





timer. Illustrated. 16mo xiv, 289, 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott & Bo ; 

The Life of Our Lord in the Words of the Four 
Evangelists. With introductory note b 
William M. Taylor, D D. 18mo, pp. My 3 
=. New York: Anson D . Randolp hé © 

evecce COecccce — senceccccccccccscece cooee 2 
ste Peaestans Episcopal Almanae and Direct- 
ory for the year of Our Lord 1878. lémo, 
paper, pp. 210" New York: T. heaps 

Hanged by the Neck until you be Dead; or, Why 
the Death Sentence should be Abolished. 
By a member of the New York B: 16mo, 
pp. 97,ii. Brooklyn: William C. Wilton se 

Memoir of Thomas ha meg D.D. By John 
G. Adams, D.D. 12mo, pp. ~bomepegen Oni- 
versalist Publishing Rae... eseecce «- ococe co BED 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sheets containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 

















Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 


application at this office. Price 25 cents, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S.M. CAMPBELL, 
D.D. Illustrated. 2mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


From Rey. Dr. J. M. Manning, Old South Church, 
Boston: “Having takenit up,1 kept to it till the 
whole wasread. It ought to tind multitudes of pur- 
chasers. 

From the Albany Argus: “A peculiar value at- 
taches to Dr. Campbell's work, in that it rec&lls man 
to the original sense of the Hebrew words employed 
in Genesis, and insists that the meaning of its au- 
thor is to be thus determined.” 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev 
D. O. MEARS. With two steel portraits of Dr. 
Kirk and views of Mount Vernon Church and the 
American Chapel at Paris. Sm.8yo. Cloth. $3. 


“As writer and preacher, as evangelist and re- 
former Dr. Kirk was among the foremost, and the 
story of his life is astory of varied activities, of noble 
purpose, and of rich results. . . . The book issome- 
tring more than the story of alife. Itis a study of 
character, as well; and in both directions it is well 
done.”’— Boston Jour nal, 








At all bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


(846. GIMBREDE’S, 1877. 


S72 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Corner of 18th Street. 
Fine Note Paper and Envelopes. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


WEDDING, ae CARDS 
RECEPTION, ILLUMINAT ‘ED = 
ee LEDRUM, and Cc 
VISITING CARDs, LONDON INK 


Esiimates and Designs Furnished. 
Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 


Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 31. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 


OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of debate in deliberative assembiies is the 
standard authority in all the United States. It has 
also been reprinted in Germany and France, where 
it is largely used. A new edition, revised by Hon. 
EDMUND L. CUSHING and printed from new eletro- 
type plates. Price, 75 cent 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. 











The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 

A Year-Book of Scr.pture Texts. A new edition 
just ready, beautifully bound in gilt and black. and 
appropriate for Holiday Gifts. No more useful book 
could be placed in the hands of inquirers or young 
converts. Price, complete with blank Raf gee - 
diary, $1. Edition without diary, 50c. 

CROWELL, Publisher, 744 Broadway, New a = 
ont by ali booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
price. 





OW TO CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 
ness of Women and the local affections con- 
nected therewith. By Geo. H. TAYLOR. M.D. Full 
directions. 318 pages. $1. WOOD & CO., 17 E. 58th St. 


VASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books free_by mail on application. 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N. Y. 








STAPK DARD and POPULAR BOOKS. fond 
ford. & O8GOOD & CO.’8 Catalogue. Boston. 


THE YOUNG 


HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND 


BY MR8. CORNELIUS, 

carefully revised and added to from time to time, 
continues in unimpaired and increasing popularity. 
It advertises itself where used. This permanence in 
public favor isthe most convincing evidence that 
could be adauced of its merits and the completeness 
with which it meets the wants of the housekeeper. 

No housekeeper can afford to be without a copy of 
the none 

Price $1.50; interleaved $2.25. For sale by all book- 
sellers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, 
Publishers 
A.S.BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
ROBERTS BP OS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston, 
PPLETON & CO.. 
PuBLISititRs AND BOOKSELLERsg, 
1 Broadway, N. Y. 
O.reulars sont to any address on application. 


- CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORE. 




















If you want a $10.00 present, read 
page 31. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, arn WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: eit 





ecei 
HARPER’S MESLSIEE, HARPER’S Wanecy, and 
HARPER’S BAZA one address, for one year, 
ie or any two for z. Po ootags prepaid the Pub- 
H be sent by 


ot CATALOGUB 
matl on receipt of Ten ents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, franklin Square, N. Y 





New American Cyclopedia. A second-hand 
copy, good condition, 16 vols., Cloth; alsoa set in 
Sheep, will be exchanged for good books, or sold very 
cheap. Immense catalogue of old and 4 books. 
American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St., N. 





—_—_—_——_ 


THE FOUR, QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


continue their authorized Reprints of 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal), 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Conservative), 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Evangelical), 
AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


2” These Reprints are NOT SELECTIONS. They 
give the originals IN FULL and at about ONE-THIRD 
the price of the English Editions. 


TERMS FOR 1878S (Including Postage), 
Payable eit in Advance. 


For any one Review. . $1.00 per apnum 
For any two Reviews . 7.00 = 

For any three Reviews 
For all four Reviews.. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 
For Blackwood and one Reviev 
For Blackwood and two Keviews 
For Blackwood and three Reviews.. 
For Blackwood and the 4 Keviews 













¢2" New subscribers (applying early) for the year 
1878 may have, without charge, the numbers for the 
last quarter of 1877 of such periodicals as they may 
subscribe for. 


NOW READY. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for December, 
containing the First Part of 


The Tender_ Recollections of 
acgillicuddy. 
A sensational story of New York Fashionable Life. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 


41 BARC LA * STREST, N N. Y. 


If you want a $10.00 present, read 
page 31. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


Every child should read it in the 
NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
OF THE 


YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS. 


It also contains 


HOW NELLIE'S NEW_YEAR BEGAN 
, EARS PARLY IN THE BROWN 


Irene 





Ai 
FLOSSY AND HER PINK, 
and many other entertaining stories. 

Published weekly, at $1 per year, anda handsome 
Chromo given to every subscriber. Specimen copies 
of the paper free. Send for one. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher. 
91 SOUTH 7TH ST., Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 13848. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS’ 


GRAND CLEARANCE SALE 


OF 


BOOKS. 


On account of change in our business at the be- 
ginving of nex: year, we offer our whole stock, with- 
out any reserve, of Sunday-school, Juvenile, and 
Holiday Books at 


33% Per Cent.from Regular Prices. 


20,000 Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Albums at HALF 
PRICE. 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates given. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO. PARENTS “AND iD TEAC H- 


Bell’s Patent Transpsrent Teachin 

The TEACHING CARDor MAGIC So , aie is 
the first of an Educational series for the young and bs 
likely to revalutionize the present mode of primary 
teaching. Each pack consists of twenty-six cards. 
On the top of each card is printedin large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is 
allit seems to be; but, on holding the card up to the 
light, there is plainly visible the object for which the 
word stands. Thus parents and teachers may pos- 
sess the very best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to spell. For instance, 
the child’s attention is first —_ to, ihe big letter. 
say D,and next to the word DOG. “D stands for 
DO G,” says the teacher. “Now, ‘little one, what 
does DOG stand for?” No reply. The card is held 
up before the oe aze,and lo! a well-drawn 
Dog is brought to light. When the child wondering- 
ly and delizghtedly exclaims: “DOG! 

Thus amusement, the first attraction to the mind 
of achild, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty, tive Cents Per tag Containing 

e Entire Alpha 

For Sale by alt Booxsell: rs, ialionere. and Toy Dealers, 

or Postpaid direct from the Inventor, 


GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICE. 

Catalogue No. 5:2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman 8t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. $5a year. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond St., New York. 





A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS. 
CLEARANCE CA'TTALOGUE of 5,000 
Choice Books at 30 to 50 per cent. be- 
low Publishers’ Prices. 
Great bargains. Send ‘stamp for the best 
catalogue ve ag books ever issued, free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301 Washington St., ae Old South, Boston Mass 


A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 31. 
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Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 31. 


Lippincott’s MacaziNE 


FOR JANUARY. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 














COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME. 
NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 


1, ODD CORNERS IN AUSTRIA. 

ING. Illustrated, 

2.“ FOR PERCIVAL.” A a 

3. ALONE. By CELIA THAX 

1. A MONTH IN SICILY. 
illustrated. 

5. JACK AND MRS. BROWN. A Story. 
_Author of * Blindpits.” 

) LATE JU te NICHOLAS, 
'CKY. By PAUL R. SHIPMAN. 
SLE yop SC HRISTMAS 

y- y JENNIE Lada gt ae 
By EMMA LAZA 
THROUGH TE WIND Bly ER 
By nny ~ BRISBIN, U.S. A. 

10. VOICELESS. A Story. By ROBERT ‘A. Me LEop. 
1. 7. =. naw E OF MONTHS. By EDGAR 


AW 

2. THE MON’ [-DE-PIETE. By Lucy H. Hooper. 

3. OUR MONTHLY GoOssiP: Two Interviews with 
ones nt Lincoln—Varieties of Currency—An 
Extinct Class of Novels—Russian Jokes. 

14. LITERA’ TURE OF THE DAY. 


LIDPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


By EDWARD 
Illustrated. 
By ALFRED T. BACON. 
By the 
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Popular Literature, re, Science, and Art. 


ANNOU} NCEMENT FOR 1878. 


With the number for January this magazine begins 
its twenty-first volume. During the ten years of its 
existence it has won a high place in periodical litera- 
ture, and its conduciors will spare no efforts in the 
future to maintain its reputation, constantly aiming 
to supply their patrons with a fund of 
the Best and Most Attractive Reading, 

EMBRACING 
Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Adventure, Essays on 
Popular Questions of the Day, 
Poems, Reviews, etc. 


‘ng the attractions for the new_year, the pub- 
lishe: \vould call attention to the SERIAL NOV- 
els, en: ~acing ** FOR PERCIVAL,’’ ac harming 


aeons ‘nglish life, handsomely iliustrated; and 
A NEW. MERICAN STORY, by ELLEN W. 
Or Lh Y, the i» ented author of * Love in Idleness,” 


which will be commenced on the conclusion of “ For 
Percival.’ 


A series of ILLU STRAZER ARSICLES. em- 
bracing several on SOUTHEASTERN EUO- 
ROPE (including Bulgaria ana Roumania), by Ep- 
WARD KING; Descriptions of OLD ENGLISH 
TOWNS, by able contributors ; De scriptions of Parts 
of SWEDEN. by Professor JAMES A. HARRISON; 
Sketches of Life in NORWAY, by OLIVE LOGAN; 
Some Account of y ITALIAN LAKES, by 
ROBERT A. MCLEOD, 

Papers on KR NOH LIFE AND MANNERS, 
by ay JAMES, JR. HE WIND RIVER 
COUNTRY (especially ' ehorgattinn on account of 
the Indian troubles), by Gen. J. 8S. BRISBIN, U.S.A.; 
JUDGE NICHOLAS, of Kentucky, by Pact R. 
SHIPMAN; and on various subjects by S. WE 
MITCHELL. M.D., SARAH B. WISTER, EDWARD ©. 
BRUCE, Rey. LEONARD W - BACON, and others. 


Special Offer—$5.00 in Value for $4.00 


The Serial Story * For Percival” having been com- 
menced in October, the numbers for OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, and DECEMBER big furnished 
gratuitously to all new subscribers for 1878 


For Sale by all Book and News Dealers, 


TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $4.00; Two Gontes. 
7.00; three Copies, $10 00; Five Copies, $16.00; Ten 
Copies, $30.00, with a copy grat’ s to the ‘person pro- 
curing the club. Single Number, 35 cents 

SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, 
address on receipt of 20 cents. 
commission will be allowed, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


KANSAS. 


All about its Soil, Climate, Resources, Products, 
Laws, and its People are given in the KANSAS 
FARMER, a 10-page Weekly, in its 15th year. Post- 
paid, 3 months, 50c. 

Address J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


Has ay at 4 gn place among agricultural 
journals.— We have considered 
it among the Seg a ‘out “exchanges and a worthy 
Tepresentative of the West.— Practical, Farmer, 
Phil’a - . Our Kansas friends should feel much 
pride. ‘in’ the high character and sterling worth of 
their state agricultural paper.—National Live-Stock 
Journal. . . We cheerfully credit it with being 
one of the best edited of our Western agricultural 
exchanges.—Spirit of the Times, N. Y. 
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Old Books W. ented at American Book Exchan: 
55 Beekman St., Y., for New Books or Cash. 
Books loaned to ai parts of the United States. Local 
Agents wanted. Say where you saw this. 


The Missouri Repoblican. 


Daily, $12. Tri-weekly, $5. Weekly, $1.50. 


THE REPUBLICAN is the oldest and largest-cir- 
culated paper in the Mississipi Valley, and is devoted 
to the interests of that section of the country. 








Agents and Clubs of ten and over are alloweda 
discount of twenty-five per cent. off. 
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Address GEORGE KNAPP & CO., 
St. Louis. 
CHRONI Diseases Cured. New paths 
F aminy out by that plainest of all 


books, “ Plain Home Talk and Medical 1 Commo 
Sense, ” nearly 1.000 pages, 200 illustrations. by Dr. E. 
B. Footer, of 26 Lexington Av ve., . Purchasers 
of this book are at liberty to consult its author in 
person or by mail free. — by mail, age 4 the 
whieh co z pon, ox $1.50 tor she Po Edition 
ntains all the same ma’ Be 5 8 
tents tables free. A Wart thi uations, 


ff LL PUBLISHING CO., 129 East 28th fee ¥Y. ar 
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The Daily Post. 


A New Journal in Washington. 


BRIGHT, 
ENTERPRISING, 
RELIABLE. 
Conducted by 
STILSON HUTCHINS, 


Late of the St. Louis Times ; 


JOHN A, COCKERILL, 


Late of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Acknowledged by the press to be along way ahead 
of any other Washington Journal, dead or alive. 


Started with an assured circulation of over 


10,000 Copies. 


Distributed through every State and Territory in 
the Union and among the best people. 


Soundly Democratic, but not Dull. 


Address all letters to 


| THE POST, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GOOD TIMES! BETTER TIMES! 





THE BEST TIMES! 
THE 


Cincinnati Weekly Times! 


Free for One Year. 


THE TIMFSisin the Thirty-fourth year of its ex- 
istence, with a National Character and influence 
second to no other paper. Its patrons are of all par- 
ties in politics, all sects in religion, all classes in 
society. and of every State and Territory on the 
American Continent. Its contents are adapted to 
the wants and tastes of all. 

ITs EDITORIALS on al! questions that affect the 
welfare of the people or the nation are candid and 
liberal in tone, brief and racy in style,and not in- 
tentionally offensive to any class of readers. 

Its LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE, describing the 
merits of their several localities as places of resi- 
dence, especia'ly inthe South and Far West, are in- 
valuable to persons looking out for pew homes. 

AN ORIGINAL STORY and a variety of Sketches 
and Essays from popular writers are given in every 
number. 

ITs MARKET REPORTS, including Live Stock and 
Grain Quotations from the — shipping and 
receiving points, are always reliab! 

{ts AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. is conducted by 
a gentleman of experience in that vocation and with 
an earnest desire to benefit the Farmer. 

THE YOUTH’S )EPARTMENT is 80 popular with the 
children that they not only cry for it, but write for 
it every week. 


Every Patron of the Weekly Times 


is presented, free of charge, with a copy of the 


TIMES ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK, 


an elegantly printed volume of scientific and mis- 
cellaneous articies, illustrated with the finest en- 
avings. It also contains a DIARY FOR THE 
EAR 1878. In value and attractiveness it is supe- 
rior to any present ever before offered by newspaper 
publishers. 


TERMS—Single Subscribers, per year..... 20 SZ O 
Club of Five Subscribers, per year each,..., ; 6 
Club of Ten and upward, per year each, 15 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 


Comprising its Antiquities. Biography, Geography, 
and National History, edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D., 
of the University of London. Containing 800 ‘double- 
columned paces, 24 full-page steel and wood engray- 
ings, and 125 minor engravings of scenes, cities, and 
memorial places of _ Holy Land. Price, in extra 
English cloth, $3.50 

Any person sending ‘the publishers of the WEEKLY 
TIMES the price of this book will receive a copy of 
the same, prepaid, by mail or express, andalso the 
WEEKLY TIMES (with the Year-Book), 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR; 


orthe Dictionary will be sent asa Labey r 9 to any 
agent foraclub of Kight Subscribers at $1.50 


A SPECIAL AGENT for each County in all the 


States is wanted, to whom extraordinary induce- 
ments will be offered. 


t#@” For specimen copies of the TIMES and circu- 
lars, etc. address 


TIMES COMPANY, Cincinnati, 0. 


An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present to everybody. Read page 
31. 
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EVANSVILLE JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT EVANSVILLE, IND. 
The largest circulation in and best advertising 
poms raed Kentucks —— and Brae and 
uthwestern Kentucky. For in ormat on address 
EVANSVILLE JOU 
Sranavilies ind. 


A TRUE FARMERS’ PAPER. 
SCIENTIFIC FARMER, rnorourny rrac: 


tical, devoted to the Interests of Profitable Agr 
ture. Circulates in every State. O: $1. 00 per a 
Send stam Die ramble copy and cular of 
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(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 


BY THE 


can be made in this manner. 


history of journalism. 


Terms.—WEEKLY 
postage paid. 


“* magnificent $10. 00 pres- 
ent for everybody. lead 


page 31. 
LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


{4 in the Western States 
KELLOGG’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1 High Average Circulation. 
Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
. Over half arethe Only a in the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently. 
5. Are Free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully displayed. 
. Certainty of Proper Execution. 
a Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
9, Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
ll. Immediate Insertion Given. 
12. Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Papersall Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE Cut Required for Any Order. 
15. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. Immense Saving iv Money. 





Catalogues giving names of Papers and Map show- 


155 GoLp 


AND OTHER 
PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


There is no limit to the number of PRIZES any one person may receive. 


$5,000 A YEAR 





— location mailed on application. 
‘or particulars address 


77 and 79 Jackson &t., Chicago, II. Ill, 


BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


(Semi-Weekly). 


AMERICAN TRAVELLER, 
(Weekly). 


First-class family journals of over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the numer- 
ous features of a valuable home newspaper, they 
contain 

72s REVIEW OF THE WEEK, 

ARKET REPORTS 

SMONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

SHIPPING NEWS, 

AND THE GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY. 

Specimen copies sent on application. 

Terms (including postage), Weekly, $2 a year; 
Copies, $7.50; 11 Copies, $15; 21 Copies, $25; So Sonics 

50, to one address. Semi-Weekly, #4 a year; 5 
Copies, $15; 11 Copies, $30; 22 Copies, $60. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY--t9 Per Year; $4.50 for Six Months; 
75C ants for one Month. 
WEEK LY--#1 Per Year; 50 Cents for Six 
Months. 
AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 
THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special features, such as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain ina se- 
ected and condensed form all the News, Miscellany, 
Editorials, and prominent features of the Daily 
Commercial Advertiser. Send for specimen copies. 
Posters and Special Terms to Agents. 
Address HUGH J. HASTINGS, 
136 Fulton's Street, New York City. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE. 


By James H. Fillmore. 


“It isnota smallthing to say, of a distinctively 
Sunday-School music-book, that we find little in 
it, either of sentiment or expression, to which we 
care to object. We generally expect to find little 
thatis really good, much of cant and agpeere. and 
not alittle thatis wrong in doctrine. It is, there- 
fore, a pleasure to find a book so uniformly merit- 
orious and at the same time so largely original. 
Many of the original songs are of real, lasting 
worth, and, without a searching examination, we 
find none to even criticise severely. We have be- 
fore us now some half a dozen of the most recent 
books of this class, and of none of them would we 
to aay as much,”-—-S.-S. Teacher’s Mentor, O 
cinnati, August No. 

Price 35 cents per copy; $3.60 per dozen. 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 




















A. N. KELLOGG, ' 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


COIN 


The success of the DAILY and WEEKLY CHRONICLE is unparalleled in the 


It is the most brilliant, fearless, enterprising, and complete newspaper on the Pacific Coast. 
Its Telegraphic Reports and Local News are the very best and its Editorials the ablest. 

Its Agricultural, Mining, and Market Reports are perfect. 

Particulars, Specimen Copy, and Illustrated Descriptive Circulars sent FREE. 
CHRONICLE, $2.50 per year ; 


DAILY CHRONICLE, $6.70 per year, 


CHAS. D. YOUNG & CO., Publishers, San Francisco, Cal. 


LATEST SINGING-SCHOOL BOOK. 


SINGING-SCHOOL BANNER. 


omnes EN coco 
H. N. JOHNSON. 
Single Copy, 75 COMO... -cseccccceocscecese Per dozen, #7. 
Contains 1% pages. 


A thorough course of instruction, with popular 
selection of Glees and Sacred Music. 


BEST WORK FOR PARLOR ORGAN. 
GETZE’S 
NEW AND IMPROVED 


SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN. 


Price $2.50. 


Contains a simple and thorough course of instruc- 
tion and the most popular selection of music ever 
issued for Cabinet Organ. 


The Best School Book Published. 


SILVER THREADS of SONG. 


BY H. MILLARD, 


the Popular Song- Writer. 


Contains 144 large-size pages. 


Contains 208 pages. Price 60 cents. The most com- 
plete Song-Book for school or home ever issued. 


RICHARDSON’S 
New and Enlarged Piano Method. 


THE BEST, MOST COMPLETE, THOROUGH, 
AND MOST PROGRESSIVE. 


Contains 256 pages Price $3.25. Use only Gor- 
DON’S ENLARGED EDITION, as we have with great 
care added 2 large number of pages, to make the 
work more useful. 


S. T. GORDON & SON 
13 East 14th Street, New York. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musicat 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets,” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable. convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a perfect compendium of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
their works. The volume contains inspiring sketches 
of the following composers and their works: 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, MO- 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT; MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
al student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 
THE WELCOME HOUR. 


By 8S. WEsLeY Martin & Wo. H. Water, Mus. Doc. 
For Singing Schools, Choirs, Musical Conventions, etc. 





Pronounced 


The best Book for Modern use published <, 
‘N 


‘opesd Moy v 30 Sapyzou Supapeyzaod ¢ 


eo » 1000 Osu Pood L;Suppesore ty, 
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Words and Music. 





*NOIND NVILSIUHO ‘A *“N—,,"P00f,, 


Fresh, Original and Beautiful, in 


*LNSAUNAdGUNI ‘A 


“50a Dozen. Sample Copy, 75 cents. 
C. M. CADY, 107 Duane St., New York. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 31. 
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Religions Antelligence. 


A BROAD CHURCH MOVEMENT OF 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENTS. 


Wnuat is described by the London Congre- 
gationalist as an “unusual agitation,’’ ‘‘ both 
for its extent and its intensity,” is prevailing 
among the Independents of England. At the 
autumnal session of the Congregational 
Union a number of minvisters-of liberal views 
held a conference at Leicester, on the question 
of communion with all Christians. The real 
point of inquiry is presented in the following 
sevtences from the chairman of the confer- 
ence, the Rey. Mark Wilks: 

‘* Would the free churches of England, Bap- 
tist and Independent, come to the conclusion 
that, if a man could no longer believe in, say, 
the resurrection of Christ or the incarnation 
of Christ, in a preternatural sense, in that man 
spiritual life dwells not and with him thr Con- 
gregational and Free churches generally would 
bave vo communion? The question then 
arises : What i: the number of members of our 
Free Churches, lay and ministerial, who are 
prepared to say spiritual life is independent of 
creed, of, doctrine, of metaphysical and 
theological dogmas. Not independent, of 
course, of moral dogmas and doctrines ; but 
that aH creeds except those which have re- 
spect to conduct are non-essential to the main- 
tenance and sustenance of spiritual Ife.” 

The most prominent of the speakers was Mr. 
J. A. Pieton, of Hackney, who is a preacher of 
acknowledged ability and preaches what he 
thinks with great freedom, and without trou- 
bling himself as to whether he is overturning 
avybody’s creed, being bound to none himself. 

The proceedings of this conference were 

published quite fully, and an exciting discus- 
sion followed in the English Independent and 
Christian World, which have been overwhelmed 
with letters from both sides. In the December 
number of the Rey. R. W. Dale’s monthly, the 
London Congregationalist, the leading article 
is devoted to the conference, which is treated 
quite severely. It begins by saying that the 
friends of Evangelical truth need not feel 
greatly alarmed. The faith of the ministers 
and people of the communion will not be over- 
thrown by the deliverances at Leicester. There 
is no prospect that the movement will 
obtain any widespread influence. ‘“ Their 
action is viewed not with alarm, but with keen 
indignation, both because of the disbonor it 
does to Christ and bis Gospel and the per- 
verted representation which it gives of Cor, 
gregationalism. There are numbers who nat- 
urally resent the thought that there may be 
Congregational ministers, members of the 
Congregational Union, some of whom deny 
the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
Resurrection of Christ, and in truth rejecta 
supernatural element in religion ; and others 
who attach so little importance to these truths 
that, though they hold them themselves, they 
are prepared to enter into church-fellowship 
with those who do not.”’ It does not think 
that the Liberals have been oppressed by the 
Union, which does ‘‘ not profess to be a gath- 
ering of all the piety that is abroad, but simply 
of the Evangelical piety which finds its home 
in Congregational churches. Unless it can be 
proved that it is wrong for people who hold a 
certain view of Christianity, ahd maintain that 
there can be no Christianity unless its fanda- 
menfal principles be maintained, to associate 
together, and to restrict their association to 
men who accept this basis of communion, it is 
hard to see on what ground those who take 
this view of the Union, and are determined at 
all risks to carry it out, are to be con- 
demned.’’ There is nothing in the present 
movement to indicate that the friends of Evan- 
gelical truth bave put improper restrictions on 
liberty of thought. ‘‘It may more reasonably 
be questioned whether they have not been too 
supine and apathetic. If they had been avxious 
for a heresy-hunt, they would certainly have 
had no diffieult task, and would have earned 
the gratitude of numbers who have felt that 
too much indulgence has been shown to the 
novelties in doctrine that have found their way 
into some of our pulpits. After the publica- 
tion of books in which theological speculation 
was carried to an extreme which seemed to be 
irreconcilable with faith in the historic Christ, 
or even a personal God, it might have been 
thought the limit of freedom had been passed, 
and that a Christian body would have felt con- 
strained to enter its protest against such teach- 
ing on the part of one of its own members, 
even if it had taken no other measures to free 
itself from any suspicion of sympathy with 
such opinions. Bat nothing was done.”’ 

The conference, it says, was not an im- 
promptu gathering. It was only called after 
much thought and deliberation. ‘It was the 
outcome of a meeting held some months pre- 
viously, aud was certainly intended to be much 
more than a gathering pro hac vice. What ex- 
pectations of sympathy its promoters enter- 
tained we know not; but there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that they intended to initiate a 
movement which should lay a basis of religious 
communion in spiritual sympathy, independent 
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of theological creeds altogether. Character, 
and not opinion, conduct, and not dogma, was 
to be set forth as the ground of religious fel- 
lowship.” 

Mr. Pictor, to whom we have already re- 
ferred, in his speech at the conference pre- 
sented the case of Christian unity and fellow- 
ship as follows : 

“A young man may be taken with the 

‘ vision hypothesis’ of the resurrection, with- 
out at all losing bis devotion to-the spirit of 
Jesus. He may become convinced that the 
evid«nee for the raising of Lazarus is insuf- 
ficient, while all the while the raising of his 
own soul from the death of self-worship to the 
life of God is a palpable fact in his experience. 
Now, is it not a perilous and a cruel thing to 
drive this youth off to lectures on molecular 
mechanics? No doubt kind and liberally- 
disposed ministers will stretch a point in such 
cases, if they can. But the prevalent notion 
that religion is 1 ecessarily bound up with cer- 
tain historical beliefs is too strong for them. 
Tbe Sunday-schoo! class must be given up; 
the prayer-meeting feels unaccountably cold; 
a suspension of attendance at the communion 
is suggested, with boprs that the youth will 
wrestle with his doubts. But he has got be- 
yond that now. He does not see why he 
should wrestle with canons of historical crit- 
icism. His disbelief is magnified in dignity 
by the consequences it carries with it. No 
wonder if injudicious treatment begets intel- 
lectual pride and self-importance. Then, not 
till then, his relizion begins to be lost, as well 
as his former historical opinions. How mueh 
better would it be if he were told, once for all, 
that the thing of main importance was not 
belief about miracles, but communion with 
the Spirit of Christ.” 
The answer of the Congregationalist to this is 
to ‘deny the possibility of preserving this com 
munion with the Spirit of Christ, when the his- 
torie Christ, the Chfst such as the Church has 
known him, the Christ who raised Lazarus and 
himself rose from the dead, the Christ who was 
God manifest in the flesh, has been lost.” In 
conclusion, it says such attempts to divorce 
Christian doctrine and Christian life are most 
dangerous. 

The English Independent does not believe in 
the possibility of sincere, genuine religious 
communion between those who hold the Evan- 
gelical faith and those wlio reject it. Other 
Evangelical papers look upon the conference as 
the beginning of a rationalistic movement. 

In the correspondence which has appeared 
in the press about the conference we have 
seen none more interesting than that between 
Mr. Conder and Mr. D. W. Simon. The latter 
protests against the Leicester movement, and 
is asked by Mr. Conder to reconcile with his 
position a previous utterance, in which he said 
patience ought t> be exercised toward young 
preachers whose theology is not crystallized. 
Mr. Conder’s observation is that this cuts 
away the whole “ ground for the existence of 
our theological seminaries, if not our 
churches.”” Mr. Simon, in reply, asks these 
questions: **‘ How, in these days, a theological 
college sheuld be conducted co that students 
shall no’ leave it without a properly ‘ crystal- 
lized theology’? How to deal with students 
whose theology isin a ‘ state of solution’ when 
their term is completed? What course to 
pursue relatively to preachers whese minds are 
tossed to andfro by doubts and difficulties »”’ 
And “who among us,” he continues, “has 
not often been compelled to cry out: ‘Save 
me, O God! for the waters come in unto my soul, 
1 sink in deep mire, where there i no standing, 1 
am come into deep waters, where the floods over- 
flow me!’ Whoamong us ministers? Happy 
the man (or shall I really say happy?) who 
knows nothing of experiences which naturally 
clothe themselves in these wonderfdl words! 
How many such happy men occupy prominent 
Congregational pulpits?”? The next semi 
anvual meeting of the Congregational Union 
is looked forward to with great interest. 


II 


Tue heresy case of Dr. Dods, in Scotland, 
has been settled, after an interesting discussion 
by the Glasgow Presbytery of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The committee to whom the eus- 
pected sermon of Dr. Dods was referred 
reported recommending that he be asked to 
withdraw it. Many objected to this mode of 
settling the case, and formulated their objec- 
tions in the following resolution : 

“‘The Presbytery thank the committee and 
the cenvener for their diligence, but regret 
that they canvot approve of the report, or 
adopt the recommendation with which it con- 
cludes; disapprove of and censure the views 
set forth in the sermon and preface regarding 
inspiration and the ivfallibility of the Bible, as 
contrary to the Word of God and the standards 
avd teaching’ of the Church; instruct the 
author not to carry tbe publication any fur- 
tber; and appoint a committee to confer with 
bim in regard to the views in question and 
report.’’ . 
After long and rather warm speeches made for 
both sides, a vote was taken, as follows: for 
the report, 54; for the resolution, 51. Four 
declined to vote. The result was received 
with great cheering, The following statement 
was then read from Dr, Dods: 

‘No section of the Presbytery should, I 
think, rejoice more that this motion has been 
carried than those who have opposed. it, be- 





cause, in point of fact, this is the only motion 


at all likely to achieve the purpose they profess 
to aim at—the withdrawal of my sermon. Had 
the Presbytery commanded me to withdraw the 
sermon, this command could, in my judgment, 
have proceeded only upon the assumption tha’ 
its teaching was contradicted by the Confes. 
sion; and, accordingly, obedience on my part 
to this injunction of the Presbytery could only 
have been construed as and could only have 
been a homologation by me of this judgment 
of the Presbytery. ButI am still of opinion 
that the views I have published are not con- 

demned by the Confession; and [ am sure that, 
however fragmentarily and immaturely they 
have been expressed, they are certainly more in 
harmony with the views of the profoundest 
theologians and most philosophical apologist« 
and one step nearer maturity than the view: 
which have been expressed iu opposition to 
them. At the same time, the Presbytery knows 
that from the first I have shown every disposi 

tion to give weight to their opinion ; and I de- 
sire the Presbytery to observe that, so long as 
the sermen was objected to only on the score 
of its being needlessly startling and objection 

able in tone and manner, or of its being pub- 
lished at an injudicious time, I yielded to the 
judgment of those whom I knew to be compe- 
tent judges aud withdrew the sermon from cir- 
culation. For three weeks it was out of print. 
Who, then, is responsible for its resuscitation ° 
The very men who would now command me to 
withdraw it. Had they left it alone. it woul: 
in all probability never have gone beyond a first 
edition. But, asthe motion now carried is not 
based on the assumption that I have con 

travened the Confession, and as, therefore, |! 
am not commanded, but merely advised to wi h- 
draw the sermon, I shall certainly take this ad 

vice into most serious consideration.” 

....The second Holimess Convention, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Holiness As 
acclation, has been held in this city. It i. 
stated that members of various Evangelical 
denominations attended, and a Baptist, a Pree- 
byterian, anda Friend were among the vice- 
presidents. A number of essays were read, 
and it would appear that revival services were 
held, as a number of conversions are reported. 
The papers of this and the Cincionati Cor- 
vention are to be published in a book. An ad- 
dress to the churches, issued by the Cincinnati 
Conference, represents the Holiness moye- 
ment as making progress : 

‘“We bave an assured conviction that the 

present generaland rapidly-extending Holivess 
revival, which is now attracting the attention 
and engaging the interest of the Christian 
world, is the result of a most gracious Divine 
visitation, in which the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is most evidently manifest. The evi 
dences of this gracious and most cheering 
truth are seen in a constantly-growing holiness 
sentiment among God’s children, in the multi- 
plication of agencies for the promotion of the 
cause of holiness, and the consequent rapid 
progress of the work of holiness among the 
people of God, in the providential access 
which the holiness doctrine is gaining in the 
eburebes of our land, and in the quickened 
and purified life of many Christians whom God 
has raised up in the various Evangelical 
denomivations, in this and other countries, to 
testify to this cherished truth of our holy 
Christianity.” 
The same address gives the following defini- 
tion of the doctrine: “‘ Entire sanctification is 
the purification of the heart from all sin by 
faith in the atonement; is subsequent to con- 
version and attested by the Holy Ghost, 
This we believe to be in harmony with the 
Word of God and with the experience of his 
ebildren.”’ 


..+»The revivalists, Moody and Sankey, ap- 
pear to be attended with considerable success in 
their meetings tn Providence. They hegan 
their third week with full houses, morring, 
afternoon, and evening. The meetings are 
held in Music Hall, the Beneficent Church being 
used for overfiow meetings. ‘The services and 





the plan of the meetings are similar to those of 
Boston or Brooklyn. The week-day meetings 
are not always well attended. A women’s 
meeting Saturday afternoon consisted of only 
sixty persons, and the noonday prayer-meeting 
on Saturday, Moody and Sankey being absert, 
drew only half a house. Mr. Sankey, who had 
been suffering from hoarseness, sang Sunday 
morning of last week with a clear voice, with 
great effect. Music Hall was well filled at the 
early service, at the 11 o’clock meeting, at the 
women’s meeting in the afternoon, and at the 
men’s meeting in the evening. Large overflow 
meetings were held besides in the afternoon 
and evening, in two or three churches, At the 
women’s meeting Mr. Moody, at the close of 
his sermon, invited all persons desiring to be- 
come Christians to rise. A few moments were 
spent in silent prayer, during which time one 
bundred and forty-seven persons, including the 
young, the middle-aged, and the infirm, arose 
for prayers. Mr. Moody prayed earnestly in 
their behalf, and then invited them to attend 
&u inquiry meeting at the Central Baptist 
Church, after the dismissal of the congregation. 


....Qaite a number of almanacs are pud- 
‘lished for the Lutheran communion in thie” 
country, and they offer a variety of statistics, 
of which one may take his choice. Kurtz’s Al- 
manac, which is, perhaps, as near accurate as 


5,000 communicants during the year—a much 
smaller number than was reported for 1876. 
The following are the details: Synodical 
Conference, 1,071. ministers, 1,781 churches, 
2°4,955. communicants; General Council, 574 





ministers, 1,091 churches, 164,517 commuui- 


any of them, represents an increase of about . 
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ecants; General Synod, 812 ministers, 1,204 
churches, 116,299 communicants; General 
Synod (South) 98 ministers, 167 churches, 
13,277 communicants; Independent Synods, 
350 ministers, 761 churches, 56,292 communi- 
cants. The grand total is 2,905 ministers, 
5,(04 churches, 605,340 communicants. The 
English Lutheran Almanac, published by the 
Lutheran Publication Society of Philadelphia, 
gives a total of 459,503 communicants; but it 
has no reports from 18 synods, Brobst’s Ger- 
man Almanac gives the following totals: 57 
synods, 2914 ministers, 5,136 congregations, 
and 655,529 communicants. 

... Three years ago the Protestant Epieco- 
pa! General Convention refused to allow Dr. 
Seymour to become bishop of the vacant Dio- 
cese of Lilinois, then including the whole state, 
Now the state has been divided into three dio- 
ceses, and one of the two new ones (that of 
Springfield) has chosenthis prominent Ritual 
ist to be its first bishop. The election will go 
to the standing committees of the o'her dio- 
ceses of the Church, aud there is little doubt 
that it will be approved by them, and also by 
the House of Bishops, It is not known yet 
whether Dr. Seymour will decline ; but it is 
expected that he will not, although he holds a 
vers important position, as dean of the General 
Toenlogical Seminary. It would be a most fit- 
ting thing, now that Dr, Harris has declined 
the bishopric of Quincey, to offer it to Dr, 
De Koven, wlio succeeded Dr, Seymour in de- 
feat for the bishopric of Illinols. His chances 
for confirmation would be as good as those of 
Dr. Seymour, 


icnwell At the close of the Revolutionary War 
the Baptists had in New Jersey about 22 
churches and less than 2,000 members. The 
churehes had suffered considerably in the 
destruction of property which accompanied 
the progress of the war. The churches, bow- 
ever, s00n rallied from the depression caused 
by the disasters of war, and by 1814 they 
had formed a state association. Since this 
period there has been a pretty steady progress, 
In the 21 years between 1852 and 1873 the 
number of communicants was doubled. Now 
the ‘church and school property has a val- 
uation of about two and a half millions; 
there are one hundred and seventy four 
churches, two hundred and forty preachers, 
thirty-two thousand communicants, and an 
adhering population of not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand.” 


....The Kimball movement for the payment 
of church debts is spreading. Mr. Kimball, 
since his great work in New York and Boston, 
has been at Dr. Tyng, Jr.’s, church, and pro- 
vided for a debt of $160,000, In Chicago the 
First Presbyterian Church, by an extraordivary 
effort, has cleared away an incumbrance of 
$50,000, and the Ada-street Methodist Church 
has also obtained a clear title, 8t. Bartholo- 
mew’s Episcopal Church, of this city, which 
had a debt of $145,000, has in a very quiet way 
raised the whole amount in the past two 
months, relieving itself of a very pressing 
burden. Among the subscribers are Wm. H, 
Vanderbilt and his son Cornelius, wko gave 
$75,000. 


....The Dunkards are taking a new depart- 
ure, Ata general meeting held at Myersdale, 
Penn., recently, they organized ‘‘ The Breth- 
ren’s Church Extension Union,’ the first 
society of the kind the denomination has ever 
had. The purpose of the Union is to organize 
and extend the home mission work ef the de- 
nomination, by sending out missionaries and 
ministers. The secretary is to be a salaried 
officer, which is an innovation. 

....Whittaker’s Protestant Episcopal Al- 
manac for 1878 reports the following statistics : 
bishops, 61—increase 2; ministers, 3,216—in- 
crease 45; parishes, 2,900; baptisms, 46,787— 
increase 4,756 ; confirmations, 29,179—increase 
2,418 ; communicants, 281,977—increase 13,443 ; 
contributions, $6,734,268—increase $95,331. 
This isthe only instance perhaps where a de- 
nomination has increased its total of collections 
during the past year. 
ago many refugees arrived io London who 
bad been driven from their own lands by the 
spirit of religious persecution. A company of 
these refugees who were Frenchmen were al- 
lowed the use of the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral for worship. Their descendants 
still enjoy this privilege, and the little congre- 
gation has just celebrated the 327th anniversa- 
ry of its existence. 

....The Universalists, according to their 
Year Book for 1878, are now 35,895 strorg ; 
against 32,947 in 1876 and 31,071 in 1875. They 
have 691 church organizations, 765 church 
edifices, and 722 ministers. Their parish 
property is estimated to be worth $6,978,110. 


....The Cardinal Antonelli will case bas not 
yet been decided, but a decision is expected 
goon. It is eaid that the Countess Lambertini 
will lose the case unless she can present her 
mother, whieh ber counsel says can be done, in 





case of extreme necessity. 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 

















Iv is pleasant to have a slight respite 
from the daily doings of Congress, and the 
holidays are quite as welcome to the peorle 
as to the individual members of Congress. 
When the extra session began in October, 
everything promised a very quiet time, at 
least, till after the holidays; but all the 
signs failed, for very grave questions have 
agitated Congress, and in one branch, at 
least (the Senate), there has been more in- 
tense partisan excitement than has been 
seen ina dozen years. The House, it was 
supposed, would pass an army bill and two 
or three deficiency bills, and let the graver 
questions goover to January; but it grap- 
pled with the subject of finance at the start. 
It was more anxious to repeal the Resump- 
tion Act and make silver a legal tender 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


remain. It had nothing against the nom- 

inees; but it was of opinion that Mr. 

Conkling’s friends should remain. What, 

then, is the use or the sense in sending in 
new pames? The Senate isin the wrong; 
but shall the President purposely continue 
a quarrel with the Senate? Suppose it 
“passes a silver bill over his veto; shall he 
refuse to accept the final vote as a settle- 
ment of the controversy? If he is solemnly 
in earnest, and sincerely believes that 
Messrs. Arthur and Cornell should go out, 
he can wait till Congress adjourns end re- 
move them. lf he does not care to do that, 
it would seem to be better to let them re- 
main till their term of office ends. 

There was some talk of a reorganization 
of the Cabinet a week ago—that is, among 
newspaper people; but the President is 
averse to change. The Republicans in- 





than to pay off the army, which had been 
going on tick for half a year. And it, 
with a carelessness and alacrity that takes 
one’s breath away, passed a Dill making 
silver an unlimited legal tender and another 
repealing the Resumption Act. 

In the Senate there came a fearful struggle 
for political power, which lasted ten days 
—almost, I might:say, night and day, for 
the Senate sat all night once or twice. 
The Republicans secured their control of 
the Senate after a fierce struggle. Immedi- 
ately there followed the contest between 
the Executive and Senator Conkling in re- 
gard to the custom house nominations; or, 
rather, the contest, which had been run- 
ning for a long time, culminated just after 
it was decided who had political control of 
the Senate. And in the midst of it the 
advocates of silver remonetization pressed 
the House bill toward a vote. So that the 
session has been very lively and a recess is 
refreshing. Let the country, as well as 
congressmen, make the most of it; for 
there will be enough of excitement and 
uncertainty from the 10ih of January on to 
the final adjournment of the session, which 
will not come till June, I suppose. 

The prospect in regard to the financial 
question is rather gloomy. Probably the 
President will be able to savethe Resump- 
tion Act from repeal; but I think silver will 
be remonetized in some shape, with more 
or less of limitation. If this is to be, of 
course, the Government will have to make 
the best of it. 


tary of the Treasury will not abandon his 
purpose of resuming specie payments in 
1879, even if the Bland Silver Bill shall 
become a Jaw. He would probably be 
compelled to issue a 4 per-cent. silver bond 
—principal and interest payable in silver, 
but also purchasable with silver, 1 fully 
believe that it will be a sad mistake if Con 
gress restores the double standard; but the 
whole people is not going to the bad, even 
if it is done. 


miscreant. 
the Eastern papers are doing more harm 
than good by their ferocious denunciation 
of the silver advocates. It is by no means 
clear that they have not the best of tbe 
argument on the question of contrac’, 
some of the ablest advocates of the single 
gold standard admit that it is ‘‘in the 
bond,” and that it is more a question 
of honor and_ public policy, outside 
of the exact leiter of the law. At all 
events, it is idle to denounce a Dill as in- 
famous which three-fourths of the repre- 
sentatives.vote for. To affect them, argu- 
ment will be better than denunciation. 
Some kind of a silver bill will pass, I 
believe, before spring. It is possible that 
a veto may stave it off for a year or 
\wo more, but I do aot think this is very 
probable The Resumption Act will prob- 
ably stand, and the Government will have 
the opportunity one year hence to attempt 
the resumption of specie payment, if it has 
the courage to do so without any more 
help from Congress; for it looks now as if 
i: will not be able to extort avy aid from 
cither branch. 

The excitement over the rejection of the 
New York nomivations has died away, 
aad it would not surprise me if the Pres 
ident were to let the matter rest where 
it is. The Senate deliberately decided 
not that Messrs. Roosevelt and Price are 
incompetent; but that Messrs. Arthur and 
Cornell are competent officers;fand hall 


It is asserted by those who 
are in a position to know that the Secre- 


Nor is every man who advo- 
cates the double stundard a thief and a 
It seems to me that some of 


tensely dislike the one man in the Cabinet 
who is doing most for genuine civil service 
reform, and that is Mr. Schurz. He is try- 
ing to weed out the thieves and incompe- 
tents from the Interior Department, and 
that is why he is hated so. Most of 
the other departments are run after the 
old fashion, and their heads are not 
so unpopular. Mr. Thompson, of the 
Navy Department, is doing what he can 
in the way of economy; but he has at- 
tempted very little in the way of reform, 
so far as the department machinery is con- 
cerned. Itisa political department still. 
Mr: Schurz is hard at work endeavoring 
to get rid of the numberless ‘‘rings” that 
have grown up in twenty years in his de- 
partment; but heis very unpopular with 
Republicans and not at all popular with 
Democrats. Whether it is his methods or 
his manners, orsimpiy the fact that he is 
utterly opposed to jobbery of any kind in 
connection with Indian and other contracts, 
that renders him unpopular I cannot say; 
but it is nevertheless true. But he has the 
confidence of the President, and I am told 
that not one member of the Cabinet has 
more influence with him. As it is the very 
Republicans who hate Mr. Schurz that 
speak in the bitterest manner of the Presi- 
dent, it is not likely that the latter will 
accept the advice of his enemies in regard 
to his Cabinet. D. W. 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Dec, 22d, 1877. 
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Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes are as fresh and 
Sweet as the flowers from which they are made and 
cannot be improved. Truly splendid. 

Hostetter’s Almanac 


The edition for 1878 of the sterling Medical Annu- 
al known as Hostetter’s Almanac is now ready, 
and may be obtained, free of cost, of druggists and 
general country dealers in all parts of the United 
States and British Ameriea, and, indeed, in every 
civilized portion of the Western Hemisphere. It 
combines with the soundest practical advice for the 
preservation and restoration of health a large 
amount of interesting and amusing lieht reading 
and the calendar. astronomical calculations, chrono- 
logical items, ete. are prepared with great care and 
will be found entirely accurate. The issue of Hos- 
tetter’s Almanac for 1878, in the English. German, 
French, Welsh, Norwegian, Swedish, Holland, Bo- 
hemian, and Spanish languages, will, in ali probabil- 
icy, be the largest edition of a medical work ever 
published in anycountry. Th2 proprietors. Messrs. 
Hostetter & Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., on wees of a 
two-cent stamp, will forward a copy by mailto any 
person who cannot procure one in his neighborhood. 
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Free! Leisure Hours, a splendid 16-page fam- 
ily literary paper, full of Choice Stories, Sketches. 
Poetry, etc., sent thre? months.with a pair of beauti- 
ful 6x3 Chromos, worthy to adorn the wlis of any 
home, Free to any one sending fifteen cents (stamps 
ee tp Re ay mailing expenses. The publishers. J 

. 162 William S * 
one Do bis Value of hn sent. 
and big pay givento agents. Arsure chance to make 


money. 
DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution possesses all 
the healthn-giving qualities and tonie virtues of 
na‘ ural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale by druggists gener- 
ally. - J. DITMAN, 

Broadway and Barciay at., N. ¥ 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


Broadway, near 14th St, 
Ladies*s a4 Children’s feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes. at lowest prices. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 
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(Established ablished 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


@ Brattleboro, wr. © 








Subscribers beginning January 1st can have 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 


ber 11th, for Twenty-five Cents. 
pS 
HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellenee is pooognined } vy the 
pudees in ghotr Report, from which the folowing 
8 an extract 
“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments at a p: ice rendering them 
possible to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
dination of Reeds and Beils, eqns novel and 
pleasing effects. containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand Jonger in dry or ae climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or split.” Hl)’ ONLY OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS R 
There are §0,004 of our ees in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are so made 
that they will keep in tane and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Reeds, producing wonder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
boxed res with each Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, and Shoe Organ. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 

We are to stopared § to appoint a few new Agents 
A libe discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 
Illustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 1233 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


PIANOS Retail — se ain? Bag one 
rgans stops, 2 ; 
ORGANS rn 2, $45—brand new, warranted. ib 
days’ test trial. Gan bargains. 24-pp. Lilustrated 
“— oper: all aaa Piano-Organ War, free. 

ANIE . BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 











EDUCATION 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Method Is orig- 
inal and thoroughly prectical could be desired — 
the fact thatits principles and exercises may ber 
duced to writing, and be so exactly explained that 
pupils at a distance, who can receive only written 
lessons, have been greatly benefited, as their enthu- 
siastic testimonials declare. 


- “From a knowledge gained by « sin ~ course of 
lessons taken by letter, I consider t * Howard 
Method’ superior to any I have ict known. The 
scholar gains rapid conned of all the vocal organs, 
and simultaneously the effect is seen in increased 
eee flexibility, ‘and richness of tone. I speak 
rom experience.” 





Miss EK. KELLOGG, 
Vocal Teacher, St. Joseph, Mo. 

“ By every means in my power dol persuade my 
friends to avail themselves of John Howard’s thor- 
ough, practical, and unique instructions. It seems 
te me that these (instructions) must eventually rev- 
olutionize the art of teaching and delivering the 
voice, The first course ef twenty written lessons I 
have f. und invaluable.” 

KE. M. KNA 


Mrs 
Teacher of Music in State Normal School, Whites 
water, Wis. 


o.oo for Circwarand Terims 39 Union Square, 


~ Enclose 25 cents in stamps for Pamphlet on “ Vo- 
cal Reform,” “ Vocal Development,” and Natural 
Singing. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Py ‘g A 

DENTAL SCHOOL. 

The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 
The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinica) in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 
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COUNTING NOSES. 





Ir the doctrine of endless sin and pun- 
ishment is now getting more discussion 
and finding more opponents than our con- 
servative theologians like, they have them- 
selves to thank for it. It was they who 
preGipitated the discussion by rejecting a 
confessedly pious and edifying pastor, who 
never made a bruit of his peculiar doubts, 
whose people would hardly have thought 
to inquire what were his doubts on the 
subject, just because he could not affirm 
the doctrine. But for this the installation 
at North Adams of a pastor who held 
similar views by a council including Ex- 
President Hopkins, President Porter, and 
other able and influential ministers, would 
Lave passed without notice and would not 
have been significant. And now it is The 
Congregationalist, which makes itself the 
champion of the majority in the Indian 
Orchard Council, that has opened the 
floodgates of error still wider by asking a 
hundred representative Congregational 
clergymen their opinion on the subject and 
printing theiranswers. The result is more 
important than anything else that has yet 
occurred in the discussion. We get the 
following results: 

Seventy-three replies are published in 
response to a hundred applications. Of 
these, the great majority, as was expected, 
hold that there should be no relaxation; 
but that only those should be recognized as 
pastors whose faith in hell is positive. 
But there are fourteen who are just as 
clear that a denial or doubt of the truth of 
the doctrine should not always disqualify 
a man from Congregational pastorship. 
Three others express themselves with such 
doubt as to show that they are to be count- 
ed with the minority, rather than with the 
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majerity. How many of the twenty-seven 
who refuse to reply, or whose replies have 
not yet been published, would have 
swelled the minority we cannot judge; but 
probably more than a proportional num- 
ber. As it stands, seventeen out of seventy- 
three, or one less than a quarter of those 
who cared to respond, would not refuse to 
ordain a man, otherwise unexceptionable, 
who does not hold to the endlessness of 
sin. 

This settles the matter. If a quarter of 
the Congregational ministry take that 
position, the three-quarters could not keep 
a man like Mr. Dale or Baldwin Brown out 
of the Congregational ministry. Still 
clearer will this appear when the charac- 
ter of the men answering in the negative 
is observed. They include some of the 
most honored men inthe denomination, 
and, though none of the theological pro- 
fessors were written to, it is well enough 
known that a very respectable number of 
them would take the same position. 

From Connecticut three out of seven— 
Dr. N. J. Burton, G. B. Willcox, and E. 
W. Bacon, plant themselves on the platform 
of comprehension. ‘‘ Under the above 
view”’—that of Evangelical faith—‘‘ there 
is, in my judgment,” says Dr. Burton, ‘a 
large range for an innocent diversity of 
opinion touching the Eternal Future.” ‘“‘If 
he were faithful and earnest,” says Mr. 
Willcox, ‘‘ but only beset by metaphysical 
doubts and questions as to the literal end- 
lessness of penal suffering, I should con- 
sent.” Of the four from Maine, Mr. A. L. 
Park says: ‘‘In my opinion, we may safely 
leave some latitude to individual judgment 
in this matter.” And Mr. A. P. Tinker 
says: ‘‘I know Mr. Merriam well, and in 
his case should have voted with the minor- 
ity of the Council.” The sixteen from 
Massachusetts are more nearly unanimous. 
Yet so clear-headed amanas W. S. Leav- 
itt, of Northampton, says: “No uni- 
versal rule can be given. Each case 
must be judged on its own merits. 
Letters were addressed to but two New 
Jersey ministers—Dr. Wm. B. Brown, 
the father of New Jersey Congregational- 
ists and most honored among them, and to 
Mr. R. G. Greene. Dr. Brown says that, 
if the candidate “in all other respects 
were an eminently worthy candidate for 
the pastorate, I should not judge that I 
could withhold my approbation from him, 
without, at the same time, withholding it 
from many other excellent clergymen on 
other grounds of equal importance”; while 
Mr. Greene declares: ‘‘It is not in charity 
alone, but in duty, that I forbid not one 
who in Christ’s name casts out devils. The 
fact that a church is Congregational is ir- 
relevant. When Congregationalism insists 
on terms of fellowship other than are written 
in the Word, its own principles deprive it 
of all authority.” There is the same feeling 
in the West, where we are wont to suppose 
that Congregationalism is especially con- 
servative. Of the four written to from 
Wisconsin, Mr. G. T. Ladd, pastor of the 
largest Milwaukee church, says: ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is safest to allow it [the question of dis- 
qualification] to be raised and answered in 
each case for itself.” And C. H. Richards, 
of the Madison church, says that, ‘‘if Dr. 
Dale (Annihilationist), or George Macdon- 
ald (Restorationist), or Christlieb (who 
leaves this as an open question) knocked at 
its doors, it would welcome them to mem- 
bership and ordain them to the ministry. 
There is no more danger from 
errors on this point than from the 
Plymouth Brethrenism of Moody or the 
fatalism of Hodge. Congregationalism 
will not suffer half so much from ‘incon- 
sistency’ as from silencing a true prophet 
of God.” From Minnesota so influential 
and sound a scholar as Pres. J. W. Strong, 
D.D., says: ‘‘ Hach case should stand on 
its own merits; but to be free from doubts 
or to cherish on this point a dogmatic 
spirit, surely, ought not to be prerequisite 


‘to the ministry in our Congregational 


churches.” 

After this, as we have said, the question 
is decided. There will be two cases of 
admission like that of Mr. Munger where 
there will be one of exclusion like that of 
Mr. Merriam. The battle is won; and, 
while no council will give its sanction to a 
man who makes it his business to preach 





Universalism rather than the Gospel, no 


minister need be afraid to be known as 
approaching the subject with a tender and 
questioning or even a hopeful doubt. 





THE YEAR IN EUROPE. 


THERE have been two struggles in 
Europe this year—one a peaceful, the other 
a bloody struggle—in which Americans 
have been profoundly interested. Their 
sentiments of humanity were outraged by 
the massacres of Christians in Turkey, 
which the Porte was either powerless or 
disinclined to prevent, and their attach- 
ment to republican institutions made them 
anxious for the triumph of republicanism 
in France. The results of both these cam- 
paigns are of a satisfactory character. It 
is not, in the case of the Eastern war, that 
we love the cause of Russia; but that of the 
Christian provinces, whose highest inter- 
ests hinge upon the success of the Czar. 
The triumph of Turkey would be a blow 
to civilization and humanity. But of this 
there appears to be no imminent danger. 
The Russians have gained, in the short 
campaign following the declaration of war 
in April, all that they could have reason- 
ably expected to. They have made them- 
selves masters, virtually, of Armenia, and 
only need Erzrum and Trebizond, which 
are surely in their reach, to make the 
conquest of this province complete. The 
capture of Kars, the most strongly fortified 
place in Asiatic Turkey, was an admirable 
piece of strategy, brilliantly executed, and 
it robbed one of the ablest of the Turkish 
generals, Muhktar, of his newly-invested 
title of ‘‘Ghazi.” But the greatest blow to 
the Turks and the most important victory 
to the Russians was the fall of Plevna, in 
Bulgaria. Captured easily, early in the 
campaign, the Russians lost it through lack 
of generalship, and Osman Pasha took 
possession of it and showed what military 
skill and indomitable courage could do to 
defend a position which had hardly any 
natural advantages. And Osman might 
still have been master of Plevna if the 
Grand Duke disease had not been arrested 
in its course sufficiently to allow a great 
military engineer, Gen. Todleben, to plan 
the campaign against the town, In its fall 
Turkey was seriously crippled. The Turks 
not only lost an army of upward of 30,000 
men, with immense military stores; but it 
lost the last tenable position in Bulgaria 
west of the quadrilateral, and exposed Adri- 
anople, and even Constantinople itself, to 
Russian incursions. The quadrilateral is 
now menaced in the investment of Rust- 
chuk, against which a most formidable 
array of artillery is trained. The great 
army which invested Plevna is now left 
free to operate against the Turkish forces 
on the Lom, which will undoubtedly retire 
to Shumla or Rasgrad, within the quadri- 
lateral. The Turkish armies, both in 
Europe and Asia, have few or no advan- 
tages. They cannot move without danger 
of being checkmated, and can hardly hope 
to retrieve what they have lost, in the next 
year’s campaign, if peace should not inter- 
vene. Thereare evidences that the Porte is 
heartily tired of the war, and would be glad 
to put an end to it, if it could be done with- 
out sacrificing too much, Russia, which 
is now in a position to enforce its demands, 
would not be satisfied, probably, with less 
than the secured autonomy of the Chris- 
tian provinces of Europe, free navigation 
of the Black Sea and the Bosphorus, and a 
strip of Armenia, to strengthen its south- 
western frontier and to give it more sea- 
coast. The prospect is that there will be 
mediation between the two powers, and a 
proclamation of peace before next spring. 

In France the singular spectacle has 
been presented of atrepublic with an anti- 
republican administration. The course 
of Marshal MacMahon since May, when he 
dissolved the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
plea that the ascendency of Radicalism was 
becoming dangerous to the stability of the 
government and the peace and welfare of 
the people, has seemed to English and 
American observers to tend toward the 
overthrow of the Republic, and the re- 
establishment of a monarchy, of which a 
parallel ig furnished in the case of Spain.. 
No one feared for Spain or France either 
while the government of the former was in 
the hands of Castelar and that of the lat- 
ter in those of Thiers. But Marshal Ser- 








rano, succeeding to Castelar, betrayed the 
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Republic and restored the Bourbon 
monarchy; and Marshal MacMahon has 
seemed to'be ready to murder the 
liberties of France in the same way, 
But, happily, the Republic was too 
strong and the plot against it has failed. 
After using to the utmost every legitimate 
advantage possessed by the government to 
influence the new elections, and after muz- 
zling the press and leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in a way that would hardly be 
permitted in despotic Russia, the Marshal 
and his party, with all the support the 
Church could give them, met with an over- 
whelming defeat. Then it became a per- 
sonal question with MacMahon whether to 
adopt the alternative—which Gambetta 
prophetically declared would be presented 
by the result of the elections, and for which 
he was arrested and tried—suhmit or resign. 
He tried for a while to avoid the question; 
but his own party and the conservative 
Senate refused longer, to, support his 
obstinate opposition, and he has at last 
surrendered, and for the remaining two 
years of his septennate must be guided by 
the will of the people, who have definitely 
and decidedly declared that the govern- 
ment of France shall be a republic. 








THE RIGHT OF A SECT TO BE. 





Tue Chureh is Christ-made; sects are 
man-made. Nobody can deny these two 
propositions, 

Does it follow from these fundamental 
propositions that the Church has a right 
to exist, and sects have no right to 
exist? Not exactly. Christ ordained the 
Lord’s Supper. Man has ordained the 
weekly sermon, the forms of worship, and 
church governments. They have a right 
to exist, being within the limits of the per- 
missible judgment of the common sense of 
Christian people. 

The truth is that there is in the New 
Testament very little prescriptive arrange- 
ment of things. There is abundance of it 
in the Old Testament, and almost none of 
it in the New. Even the Lord’s day does 
not become a matter of prescription in 
New Testament teaching after the abolition 
of the Jewish Sabbath. The Sabbath and 
all other formal institutions are left to the 
Christian feeling of the Church, and the 
New Testament overflows with prin- 
ciples out of which all orderly institu- 
tions will follow. Like all other matters of 
form, organization, or order, we must not 
expect on the subject of sects or divisions 
in Christendom prescription and command, 
but general principles. It is the tone, the 
temper, the large indwelling spirit of the 
gospels and epistles that is to control us, 
and not this verse or that. He reads his 
New Testament best who reads it not with 
a microscope, but who remembers that it 
was ‘‘ writ large.” We read the Bible too 
much by verses or chapters, and too little 
by books. To get the spirit of the New 
Testament, one should read a gospel or an 
epistle at a sitting. 

What, then, is the tone, the spirit of the 
New Testament on the subject of sect 
divisions? For this is all we have to guide 
our Christian sense. The question can 
have but one answer. The last prayer of 
our Saviour with his disciples indicates 
what it must be. So also does Paul’s haste 
to rebuke the pestilent spirit of division 
which was breaking out in Corinth and 
was likely to produce sects called by great 
names, but not so great names as that of 
Christ. There are plenty of exhortations 
to forbearance, charity, and unity among 
those who differed much more from each 
other than do most of our sects to-day; 
but not one to separation and division 
except from those who had utterly denied 
Christ or denied good morals, who had 
made shipwreck of the faith or whose 
license to immorality showed that their 
damnation was just. From such the dis- 
ciples were to separate. With others they 
were to be one, even as the Father and the 
Son are one. 

Have sects, then, within the confessedly 
true and measurably pure Christian Church 
aright to be? It isa matter of judgment 
in the application of these principles. To 
us the answer is No, most distinctly; and 
yet for the hardness of our hearts they 
must long exist. The differences of opinion 
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theran will exist in the Millennium. So 
with those between a Baptist and a Con- 
gregationalist. They are honest differ- 
ences of opinion. They should not, we 
think, under New Testament principles, 
discredit Christian character nor interrupt 
nor mar the closest Christian fellowship. 
They should not, therefore, be the basis of 
sects. 

How, then, shall we finally get rid of 
sects? In no other way than by loving 
more the loving tone of the New Testa- 
ment. Let each sect cultivate assiduously 
the fraternal feeling toward those who 
cannot hold precisely what its formulas 
teach. Let them put the least stress on 
their points of division. Let them recog- 
nize those who differ from them within the 
limits of Christian charity as brethren to 
be received, and not enemies to be excluded. 
Let them trust not to their seclusive- and 
exclusive rulés, which have no warrant in 
Scripture, to keep their Church pure; but 
to the free exercise of the teaching of the 
Gospel. In short, let no denomination for- 
bid any member or any congregation from 
being one with it which desires to be, 
unless it has denied Christ and has lost his 
love or bas sunk into dangerous immor- 
ality. 

But that will break up our denomination, 
our dear denomination, Our Church. Well, 
let it. Do you love Our Church better 
than you do The Church? Which was it 
that Christ died for? 

A writer of a late sermon says and says 
well: 

‘The peculiarity of the Congregation- 
alism that I stand up for and rejoice to see 
growing is that it has no peculiarity, that 
it is just Christianity—nothing less and 
nothing more.” 

An excellent denominational—too excel- 
lently denominational—paper replies that, 
in the exercise of charity, 

‘‘nossibly the poor old Pope, but surely 
Cardinal Manving, Father Newman, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dean Stanley, 
Bishop Paddock, Bishop Haven, and Dr. 
Hodge are all Christians. They are, there- 
fore, on his theory, Congregationalists! 
Congregationalism must, then, be a happy 
family!” 

It follows from the theory not that they 
are all Congregationalists—not at all; but 
that they might be. Were the ‘poor old 
Pope,’ whose Christian character we have 
never heard questioned except by a certain 
confession, a couple of hundred years old, 
which anticipatorily declared him “ that 
anti Christ, that man of sin and son 
of perdition’—were Pius IX to be 
driven from the Vatican and banished 
to some lone island, where there was 
no church but a Congregational church, 
if such an island there be, and were 
he there to desire and seek Christian 
fellowship, we cannot see why he should 
not be recognized as a brother beloved, 
though in error, like all of us. Certainly, 
were Father Newman or Dr. Hodge to seek 
such fellowship, we see no reason why it 
should be refused. Nay, were either of 
them sought by a company like minded as 
their special teacher in a Sabbath-school 
ora congregation, and were they willing 
to remain in fellowship with the greater 
body of believers, showing thus that they 
subordinated their peculiar notions to the 
great truths of the Gospel and the practice 
of a holy life, in which the Church is one, 
then we fail to see how a decent and well- 
balanced Congregationalism could refuse 
them recognition and fraternal sympathy. 

But exclaims our denominational Goliath 
of journalism: We shall then have nothing 
but ‘‘a miscellaneous mob, in which no 
soldier in particular knows whether he be- 
longs to infantry, cavalry, or artillery; and 
in which a popgun may be as really useful 
as a Paixhan gun, if the user only thinks 
so.” They got along without sects pretty 
well in the time of Paul and Timothy, and 
can do it again, we think. The Church is 
moved by thoughts and inspirations, not 
by organizations. It was the thought that 
was in Luther, the thought that was in 
Calvin, and not their organizations, that 
have influenced the Church. It isa strange 
notion that the difference between Congre- 
gationalism and Methodism can be that 
between a Paixhan anda popgun. When 
that journal is encouraging missions and 
church-building; it is firing Paixhans, 
When it is magnifying Congregationalism, 
it is shooting potato-pulp out of a popgun. 








The thought of the modern Church is mis- 
sionary, evangelistic. Not one of the sects 
constitutes its cavalry. They rather dis- 
organize it. Theological thought is of 
great influence; but sect does not make nor 
limit that artillery. The same guns are 
fired from a dozen sects, and their shots 
crash through all ecclesiastical fences. 
The same humble, honest, loving, faithful 
Christians are found in all sects, and ‘they 
are the Church’s only, solid, impregnable 
infantry. Why can they not be one? It 
should be the Church’s prayer: 
“Thou who on that bitter night 
Didst die for us long years ago; 


Thou who, through thy love’s strong might, 
Had made our hearts thy mercy know; 


“Oh! remind thy little flock, 
Who so lightly disagree, 
What thy last petition spoke; 
Let us all be one in Thee!” 





THE MATTHEWS RESOLUTION. 





THE resolution of Senator Matthews on 
the currency question, preceded in its pre- 
amble by four distinct recitals, involves a 
very grave matter of national honor; and 
it isin this aspect that we propose briefly 
to consider it. The resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That all 
the bonds of the United States issued or 
authorized to be issued under the said acts 
of Congress hereinbefore recited are pay- 
able, principal and interest, at the option 
of the Government of the United States, in 
silver dollars of the coinage of the United 
States, containing 4121¢ grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its 
coinage such silver coins as a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds, principal and 
interest, is not a violation of the public 
faith nor in derogation of the rights of the 
public creditor.” 

The acts to which this resolution refers 
are the Public Credit Act of 1869, the 
Funding Act of 1870, the Resumption Act 
of 1875, and the Coinage Act of 1837. The 
last of these acts makes the silver dollar of 
41215 grains of standard silver an unlim- 
ited legal tender for the payment of all 
debts. The other acts referred to advert to 
the obligations of the United States as be- 
ing payable in coin, without any express 
mention of the kind of ‘coin in which they 
are so payable. This is the case, as Sena- 
tor Matthews puts it in his preamble and 
resolution, and as he put it in his speech 
before the Senate; and, if this were the 
whole of the case, nothing could be clearer 
than his conclusion. Granted that the Gov- 
ernment has two kinds of Jegal-tender 
coins, called dollars, and that it stipulates 
to pay a debt in coin, without any designa- 
tion as to the particular kind of coin, and 
then it follows that it may pay in either, at 
its own option, provided it hds made no 
change in either. 

Unfortunately, however, for the argt- 
ment of Senator Matthews and those who 
think with him, thisis by no means the 
whole case. There are other vital facts 
entering into the question, and these he 
omitted to state. We propose to supply the 
omission. 

It is a fact that after the coinage legisla- 
tion of 1834 (now more than forty years 
since) the silver dollar, being more valua- 
ble than the gold dollar, passed into prac- 
tical disuse as the money of account and 
the means of expressing values in the 
terms of contracts. It existed in the 
statute-book of the nation as a legal dollar; 
but did not exist and has not so existed 
from that day to this in the practice, 
usage, and understanding of the people. 
During this long period the Government 
collected all its customs duties in gold and 
in the terms of the gold dollar. It paid all 
its debts, whether of principal or interest, 
in gold; and until the passage of the 
Legal-tender.Acts it borrowed all its money 
in gold and received gold from the 
lender. Contracts, until after the Legal- 
tender Acts, were uniformly computed in 
gold and paid ingold. The exchanges of 
the United States with foreign countries 
were all expressed in gold. Very few silver 
dollars: were coined, and these did not 
circulate. Being worth some two or three 
per cent. more than gold dollars, they were 
either exported or found their way into the 
melting-pot for the purposes of art. The 
gold dollar was the cheapest dollar; and, 
by a law as sure as that of gravitation, it 
entirely drove the silver doar into disuse, 


and for the purposes of business and con- 
tracts made it practically non-existent. 
There is no dispute about these facts, 
though Senator Matthews and the silver 
men carefully avoid to mention them. 

It is further a fact that the question 

whether silver should be demonetized, ex- 
cept as a subsidiary coin, was brought be- 
fore Congress by a bill prepared ‘in the 
Treasury Department, in 1870, and that, 
after being fully and freely discussed in 
both houses at different periods, the bill, 
with some modifications, became a law in 
1873. The gold dollar was made the 
standard of value by this law, and by the 
law the Government surrendered its legal 
option to pay its debts in gold or silver, 
and confined itself to gold. It gave to its 
coin contracts the gold character. It made 
them gold obligations, and by the authority 
of law changed their legal status in this 
respect, and in effect repealed all ante- 
cedent laws which invested them with any 
other character. It did so when the silver 
dollar was the most valuable by some two 
or three per cert.; and, in doing so, it 
simply placed on the statute-book in the 
form of law what had been the practice 
and understanding of both Government 
and people for forty years. Nochange was 
made with the facts, since they had pre- 
viously existed just as the law then declared 
them to be. 
It is also a fact that since the Act of 1873, 
making the gold dollar the only metallic 
dollar of accounts and contracts, the Gov- 
ernment has actually sold in the open mar- 
ket $592,990,700 of its bonds, and received 
its pay for the same in gold, with the as- 
surance by those authorized to speak for 
it that these bonds, both principal and in- 
erest, would be paid in the same medium. 
The bonds of the Government have 
changed hands thousands and thousands of 
times since 1873, with the universal under- 
standing, alike among buyers and sellers, 
that they were payable only in gold, and 
that understanding, too, resting upon a 
practice of forty years’ standing, and since 
1873 upon a legislative enactment. 

The final fact in the case is that the sil- 
ver dollar, which in 1873 was worth about 
a dollar and three cents, as computed in 
gold, is now worth less than ninety cents. 
It is this silver dollar, not increased in 
weight so as to make it equal tothe gold 
dollar, which Senator Matthews proposes to 
make equal in point of law for the pay- 
ment of the public debt. He knows and 
everybody else knows that it is not equal 
in fact, and that the law would not make it 
so; and, hence, the law would be a lie. 

We have thus submitted the case to our 
readers in a general outline of all its facts; 
and the conclusion that we draw, froma 
survey of the whole case, is that the resolu- 
tion of Senator Matthews asserts a false 
proposition and that it cannot by the Gov 
ernment be reduced to practice without a 
violation of national honor. There can be 
no pretense that the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment did not understand that its obliga- 
tions were payable only in gold, or that the 
Government did not know that this was 
their understanding; and there can be no 
just pretense that they had not good rea- 
sons for this understanding. The speech 
of Senator Matthews we regard as a tech- 
nical quibble, utterly unworthy of the 
man and the subject. We hate to use such 
language; yet we must. The Senator did 
not half state the case. The whole truth 
condemns his proposition, unless what we 
can regard in no other light than that of a 
glaring fraud is consistent with national 
honor. Of the impolicy of the measure we 
here say nothing. What we say is that 
the Government cannot put the theory into 
practice without cheating its creditors and 
justly exposing itself to the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world. 





THE easiest kind of editorial to write is this: 


‘The crown of Queen Victoria has in it 1,364 
brilliant diamonds . 1,273 rose dia- 
monds . . sapphires . . . rubies . 
pearls. All its settings . . . equal 
magnificence and splendor . . . But 
what is this crown of the most exalted 
personage . of the world, compared 


WIG 6 nic 46 humblest saint crown 
of glory O that all . . here no 
more!’ 


This is not acaricature. We cee it every day 
in some of our religious exchanges, which do 
not know the difference between an editorial 





Editorial Dotes, 


WE ask every reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
to notice page 31 of this paper, where will be 
found a regiment of testiménials from a few 





only of those who have recently received from 
us, as a gift, Worcester’s great Quarto Pic- 
torial Dictionary. We shall be glad to give 
away A MILLION more of these invaluable pre- 


miums on the easy terms there named. 


Every man and woman and student in the 
nation can now have this immense volume 
practically for nothing. Send to THE INDE- 
PENDENT three yearly subscriptions, at the reg- 
ular price, $3.00 each ($9.00), and this magnifi- 
cent $10.00 Dictionary will absolutely be given 
away to each and every party thus doing. No 
such opportunity has ever before been offered 


to secure so valuable a present. Entire satis- 


faction is guaranteed to every person accepting 
our proposal, or the money will be refunded. 
The rush for this great premium during the 
past month has been ‘‘ perfectly astonishing ”’ 


and is daily increasing. The dictionary is 


going! going!! going!!! by hundreds in all 
directions. Send us your orders. See page 31. 
THE reception of the President of the United 
States in New York last week was certainly 
most flattering. He came in response to an in- 
vitation from the Union League Club to attend 
a reception at the Club House, last Friday 
evegivg. Though several other events of in- 
terest were crowded into the short visit which 
the President made, the most notable and 
brilliant affair was the entertainment at the 
Union League Club. The building was 
decorated throughout with the choicest plants 
and flowers and was brilliantly illuminated. 
Everything was done to make the reception a 
success and it was unmistakably such. The 
committee on invitations, which included such 
gentlemen as Gov. Edwin D. Morgan, Francis 
A. Stout, Esq., and Daniel F. Appleton, Esq., 
certainly need to be congratulated on the many 
distinguished persons that they brought to- 
gether. Besides President Hayes and wife, 
there were present William M., Evarts, 
Hamilton Fish, Sir Edward Thornton, Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale College; President Eliot, 
of Harvard College; President Barnard, of 
Columbia; Gov. Fairbanks, of Vermont ; Rev. 
Dr. William Adams, Judge Henry Hilton, Rev. 
Paillips Brooks, Charles L. Tiffany, Gov. 
Jewell, John Jay, Gov. Richard C. McCormick, 
and a host of others. The gathering was the 
most notable that has been held in the city in 
alongtime. The next day the President at- 
tended the opening of the Museum of Natural 
History, ard in the evening attended the an- 
nual dinner of the New England Society. The 
dinner was excellent, and so were the speeches 
that were made by President Hayes, Secretary 
Evarts, Presidents Porter, Eliot, and others. 





THE jury last week made short work of the 
case of Dr. Lambert, the president of the ex- 
ploded American Popular Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Judge Brady told them that they might 
get their lunch before retiring to the jury- 
room for deliberation. Having availed them- 
selves of this privilege, they then began their 
work and finished it in just thirty-seven min- 
utes, and came into court with a verdict of 
guilty. The charge against Dr. Lambert is that 
of perjury, in swearing to false statements in 
his report to the Insurance Superintendent as 
to the condition of the company. .This is simi- 
lar to the charge on which Mr. Case, the presi- 
dent of the Security Life Insurance Company, 
was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment 
for five years inthe state-prisov. The state- 
ments in both cases were false, and the facts 
brought out in the trial of both leave no doubt 
that both Lambert and Case perjured them- 
selves in the eye of law and in the eye of mo- 
rality. Case has succeeded in procurirg a stay 
in the execution of his sentence; and at this 
writing Judge Brady has not decided whether 
he will grant Lambert’s application for a pew 
trial. Itis prdéper that law should extend to 
both all the reliefs which it affords to convicted 
persons; yet it is to be hoped that it will not 
ultimately fail to bring both to justice. It is 
quite time that the officers of insurance com- 
panies and savings banks were taught that false 
swearing, for the purpose of deceiving the pub- 
lic and misleading the state authorities, is a 
very hazardous business. 


WE understand that the President proposes 
to send a special message to Congress on the 
subject of civil service reform, soon after the 
reassembling of the two houses, transmitting 
a report from the presidevt of the Civil Service 
Commission, explaining bis policy in making 
appointments, and discussing the powers and 
rights of the President and the Senate in re- 





and a sermon. : 


spect to such appointments. No harm can 
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arise therefrom, provided the President, as we 
assume will be the fact, deals with the subject 
discree'ly. Tnere should be no collision of 
policy between him and the Senate: and there 
can be nene without fault on the part of one or 
the other, if not both. Itis the constitutional 
right of the President to make nomivations ; 
and, in exercising this right, he is independent 
of the Senate altogether, and should be gov- 
erned only by considerations that relate to the 
best iuterests of the public service. It is 
equally the right of the Senate to confirm or 
reject these nomiuations ; and, in exercising it, 
the Senate acts just as independently of the 
President. The Constitution, in making these 
powers independent of each other, makes both 
strong ; aud common rense dictates that Jhey 
should seek to act corcurrently, rather thao in 
collision. The President must respect the 
views of the Sevate, and the Senate should p»y 
great deference to the views of the President. 

As it was tbe hospitality of our calumns 
which first gave Mr. Bland’s paper on bimetal- 
ism to the public, we shall feel it a duty to 
correct at least one of the criticisms made 
upon it. The Baltimore American quotes bis 
declaration that ‘‘the air is redolent with the 
oxygen of revenge to those who proclaim gold 
for the rich and bread-and-water for the tax- 
payers,’’ and it asserts that Mr. Bland is ‘‘the 
first chemist to discover that oxygen has a 
scent to it.’’ It suggests that he confounds 
oxygen with whisky. Ob! no. If the editor 
of Tite American will go out during a Baltimore 
thunderstorm, he may think that he smells 
sulphur in the air; but a chemist like Mr, 
Bland knows well that it is ozone, which is only 
the allotropic condition of oxygev. If silveris 
not remonetized, there will be thunder and 
lightning in the sky and the redolence of 
ozone in the air. 

A SUGGESTIVE memorial to Congress has 
been gotten up, already signed by Messrs. Art- 
ful Dodger & Co., Messrs. Trimmer & Sons, 
Messrs. Quirk, Gammon & Snap, and some five 
hundred others, ia which the petitioners ex- 
press the earnest hope that Congress will have 
no qualms of conscience about this silver 
business, and no’ foolish notions as to the 
rights of creditors who lent the Government 
money in its time of need. The idea of being 
content with a ten per cent. shave by payiog 
these “ bloated bondhclders’”’ in a ninety-cent 
silver dollar is not at all the thing for these 
moderntimes. This would take off only about 
two hundred millions from the national debt. 
The thing to be done is to declare the silver 
half-dollar, which is worth about forty-two and 
a half cents, to be a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private, at the 
rate of a hundred cents. The Southern States 
are ‘‘ecaling ”’ down their debts, and some of 
them repudiating them altogether ; and there 
is no reason why Congress should not take a 
hand in this business and make a big thing of 
it, and thus earn the everlasting gratitude of 
the debtor class. Tne members of Congress, by 
so doing, will transmit their names to the 
remotest posterity. Here is a chance for 
Senator Matthews to revise his scheme and live 
{n the memory of mankind as long as grass 
grows or water runs. Messrs. Artful Dodger 
& Co. and their associate subscribers have a 
fancy for a good deal of a good thing. We 
commend their petition to our wise men in 
Washington. 


PayrnG church debts is now quite fashion- 
able in cities, and we may ere Jong Jook ‘or a 
rushing movement of a similar character in 
the country. Sometimes our rural friends are 
a little slowin adopting city fashions; but in 
the special direction here spoken of there is 
not a paiticle of danger in taking a doubie- 
quick movement. Therefore, let burdened 
cburches, with tall steeples and short steeples, 
with big organs and little organs, with 
stuined-glass windows and cobwebbed glass 
windows, with soft cushioned seats and hard 
board seats, with high-toned opera singers and 
sweet-voiced home-made warblers —let all 
such churches, we say, fcllow the fashion. 
Owe no man anythiog! Pay what thou owest! 
These old maxims, for once, seem to be fash- 
ionable. Hurry up, for sometimes fashions 
change very suddenly. 


«+e The Congregationalist calls us to account 
for speaking of ‘a Seventh Day Adventist.” 
It never heard of them, although it knows 
‘Second Adventists’ and ‘‘Seventh Day Bap- 
tists,” We were right, and if the editor will 
call on us we will tell him all about the four 
Advent bodies in this country—the Advent 
Christians, the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
Evangelical Adventists, and the Life and Ad- 
vent Union. Or, if he will step over to 144 
Hanover Street, in his own little town, he will 
get information from Elder Miles Grant, editor 
of The World’s Crisis. There is not any de- 
nomination entitled “Second Adventists,’’ and 
“the South’? is not responsible for such 
‘queer mixture” as ‘‘Seventh Day Advent- 
ists.”’. Its founder,was a New England man, 





Elder James White, and all four bodies have 
congregations and two of them newspapers in 
Massachusetts. 

. The Churchman sees something sooty on 
the Congregational kettle. It has heard that 
“*there is not one Congregational minister in a 
hundred to-dsy who will pretend that he bis 
lieves or teaches the doctrines of the Savoy 
Confession.’ In fact, there is a good deal of 
difference of faith among Congregationalists, 
and “it is not surprising’ “that there are 
many good spirits and true in the Congre- 
gational communion who are looking teward 
the Churecb.”” Thatis cool. Great unity they 
will find in “the Chureb!”’ If not one Congre- 
gational minister in a bundred believes and 
teaches the doctrines of the Savoy Confession. 
we doubt if one io three thousard two hundred 
and sixteen Episcopal ministers believes and 
teaches tbe doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Tell us, does The Churchman believe them ? 

-...The Advance has this delectable para- 
graph : 

“The Chicago Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day morning closed a protracted and specially 
earnest discussion of the Final Doom of the 


Wicked by their half-searly dinner at the 
Giacd Pacific.” 


Tbe innocent writer of this lurid sentence had 
probably never heard of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s description of those who take hold 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment by the 
cool handle, and put the hot end on other peo- 
ple’s souls. 


...-l¢ looks very much, judging from the 
temper of the legislature,as if the debt of 
South Carolina, which has been once “ read- 
justed ’’ at the rate of fifty cents on the dollar, 
would be “‘ readjusted ’’ once more, by a total 
repudiation of two-thirds of the “ consolid- 
ated’’ bonds of the state. Govervor Hamp- 
ton talks well enough; yet the Democrats of 
the legislature do not seem to fancy the debt- 
paying policy, even at the fifty per cent. rate. 

....The Vanderbilt will case drags its dirty 
length along from week to week, and probably 
will covtinue to do so for months to come. It 
is letting out a great many personal aud family 
matters that the public could well afford not to 
know. It is a pity that the whole matter could 
not have been arranged among the parties 
themselves, without this litigation. Though a 
fat thing for lawyers, it tells too many tales fcr 
the comfort of the family. 

pone A year from now, when Zhe Central Chris- 
tian Advocate priuts for the third time its edito- 
rial on the price ef newspapers, will it be good 
enough to take THE INDEPENDENT out from 
under the heading of ‘‘ Congregationalist ” 
papers. Not but that we try to be a better 
Congregational paper than any of them; but 60 
we try to be a better Methodist paper than even 
the Central, although that would be hard work. 

....The Interior has been trying to follow 
The Congregationalist in its dodging about in 
the figures of the Congregational Union. 
Meanwhile, Zhe Congregationalist says that The 
Interior “ sometiu.es turns round short cor- 
nere.”” “ Any one,’’ replies Zhe Interior, “ who 
undertakes to catch a mathematical rabbit like 
The Conyregatioratist has got to turn short 
corners.’’ ‘* Mathematical rabbit” is good. 

.... Senators Kellogg and Eustis, sitting side 
by side in the same body, present a sir gular spec- 
tacle, since one was chosen by a legally-elected 
and constituted legislature, which lapsed into 
non-existence, and the other was chosen bya 
legislature that had no lawful existence except 
that derived from successful revolution. The 
Constitution of the United States contains no 
provision for such an anomaly. 

....We understand that plans or negotia- 
tions bad been concerted to secure Canon 
Farrar to lecture before the Union Toeological 
Students. Mr. Dale’s well-known position on 
eternal punishment did not prevent the offi- 
cers of the New Haven Seminary from inviting 
bim. We wonder if Cauon Farrar’s views, 
lately pronouuced, will now prevent bis beiog 
invited to New York ? 

....Mattbew Arnold’s definition of Gud, as 
believed on by the Hebrews, is sumewhat 
familiar. Less so, but equally characteristic 
is his detiuition of the Huly Spirit as appre- 
hended by St. Paul. He is ‘‘that awful and 
beneficent impulsion of things within us and 
without us, which we can concur with, in- 
deed, but cannot create.” 

.... The sovereign State of Tennessee wants 
to pay her bounded debt by “scdling’’ down the 
priocipal to the tune of fifty per cent., and then 
reducing the*interest on the fifty per cent. left 
from six to four per cent. There is nothing 
likestate covereignty in the matter of adjusting 
state debts. When all other plans fail, it can 
repudiate the whole. 


.. .Mr. T. T, Munger's belief in tie future 
state of the wicked agrees with Mr, Merri- 
am’s, in that neither believes that sin will b 
endless; but they differ, in that Mr. Merriam 
inclines to the theory of the final exhaustion 
of the existence of the wicked, while Mr, Mun” 
ger inclines to the notion of a final restoration 
to holiness. 





....The El Paso affair turns out to be simply 
a mob in Texas, involving no international 
questions whatever. The mob was, for the 
time being, too much for the local authority, 
and needed Federal troops to put an end to it. 
By all means cut down the army to the lowest 
point and let sovereign states keep the peace. 


...- Several of the members of the House of 
Representatives are reported as having, upon 
“sober second thought,” concluded that the 
Bland Silver Bill, upon which they acted so 
hastily, is not a wise measure. It is said that 
a two-thirds vote in its favor could not now be 
obtained. We certainly hope so. 


.... The legislature of California has chosen 
the Hov. James T. Farley as United States sen- 
ator for the term beginning March 4ib, 1879, who 
says that he is opposed to any further Govern- 
ment sub-idies of railroads,. and that he be- 
lieves in a silver dollar that is “‘ a dollar in fact 
as well as io name.”’ 

....The town of Salins, in Kansas, with less 
than twenty-five hundred inhabitants, has seven 
churches. This is carrying the division of 
labor in tue ecclesiastical sense to a pretty 
sharp extreme. If six of these churches were 
merged into the seventh, it would be better for 
all concerned. 

....Tbe repudiators are overwhelming)y in 
the majority io the legislature of Virgicvia ; and 
itseems not at all unlikely, notwithstauding the 
protest of the governor, declaring the state 
abundantly able to pay ner debts, that they 
will mavage to make a clean thing of it, 


...»Congressman Kelley, who represents one 
of the congressional districts of Philadelphia, 
voted for the Bland Silver Bill and the Anti- 
resumption Bill; and last week the Board of 
Trade of that city passed a resolution con- 
demoing both votes. 

.-..The Rey. Morton Dexter, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., in praying, a few days ago, for the 
Forty-tifth Congress, said: “QO Lord! give 
them commousense.’”? This was a very timely 
prayer. We hope that it will be answered. 


....The National Reform Convention met 
last week, at Rochester, in this state ; and, after 
passing the usual resolutions about the Bible 
in the publie schools and God in the Constitu 
tion, the Convention adjourned. 


....The Democrats at the election of 
Charleston, in Seuth Carolina, last week, won 
an overwhelming victory. Of course, they 
did, since the Negro vote has been practically 
suppressed. 

.-.-A solid Democratic South makes a solid 
Republican North a political necessity, as the 
only means of preventing the Government from 
passing into the virtual control of the South. 





Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might witb 
iruth add certainly curiug in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Dr. Puice’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
of Lemon, Vanilla, etc. are superior in 
eVery respect to all other flavoring extracts 
in the market, 





SLEIGHS. 


From 144 to 152 East 31st Street, this 
city, is the establishment of R. M. Stivers, 
manufacturer of sleighs and carriages. The 
latest novelty are the patent circular 
springs which are attached to fine speed 
cutters, making one of the most perfect 
sleigbs in use. A number of these sleighs 
are now on exhibition at the factory. Mr. 
Stivers isalso the agent for Kimball’s Patent 
Hub Runners, which are made to take the 
place of wheels on a carriage in winter, 
and are commended to the public on ac- 
count of their utility, cheapness, and con- 
venience, These runners can be easily 
applied to rockaways, coaches, coupés, 
or depot wagons. Besides the sleighs on 
sule, Mr. Stivers also offers at reasonable 
prices different styles of carriages, includ 
ing family rockaways, broughams, and 
park carriages. Purcbasers would do well 
in making an examination of the stock. 





WEDDING CARDS, ETC. 


GIMBREDE, 872 Broadway, is acknowl- 
edged to be headquarters for wedding, re- 
ception, and visiting cards, note papers, 
envelopes, and other fine stationery, 
Original and artistic designs and estimates 
furnished on large orders and perfect sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. We have known 
this establishment for more than a score of 
years, and believe it to be wortby of its 


high position and popularity. 





———————————————— 





[December 27, 1877 


——— 
THE AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


WE have: just received the following 
letter from Rev. William Adams, D.D., 
president of the New York Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Adams was for thirty-eight years 
pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church, and his judgment on the Cyclo- 
pedia question will have great weight with 
the Christian public. 

**No library, public or private, is com- 
plete without the American Cyclonedia., 
Indeed. itis a library in itself. As its 
name imports, it contains information on 
all matters in the circle of human know!l- 
edge. The amount of labor exnended on 
such a work is prodigious, justifying the 
remark of Scaliger, who ranks the work 
of the lexicographer—which is only ove of 
the myriad departments of the encyclo- 
pedist—next to the labors of Hercules. So 
great a task could be achieved only by a 
great number of writers, under the suner- 
vision of a suitable staff of editors. The 
editors-in-chief are George Ripley and 
Charles A. Dana. They have pledged their 
own bonor and reputation to conduct this 
great enterprise with the u! most impartial- 
ity, as adepository of facts, witbout com- 
mittal to political or religious partisansbip. 
Nevertheless, the charge has been made in 
certain quarters that the revised edition of 
the Cyclopedia bas been strongly tinctured 
with Jesuitism. The refutation of this 
charge by the editors themselves is com- 
plete. The articles specified in the charge 
as most obnoxious it appears were written 
bv Protestants, whose names are given. 
The employment of Roman Catholic 
writers as contributors to the work, so far 
from being an objection, is, to my mind, a 
commendable feature, so long as historic 
facts are fairly stated, It is a desirable 
thing to look at a subject under treatment 
from different angles of vision. It en 
larges my knowledge, while it leaves my 
judgment untrammeled, to be informed 
how men of divers creeds regard the same 
topic from different standpoints. The 
Conversation Lexicon of Brockhause was 
constructed on this liberal principle. Dr. 
Lieber, the editor of the Encyclopedia 
Americana, in more than one instance pro- 
cured contributions from Protestant and 
Catholic, occupying antagonistic positions 
toward the same subject. We like far 
better the method of Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia, as more succinct and complete for 
general reference, so long as we are assured 
that it is not and cannot be conducted in 
the interest of any party or sect or private 
opinion. We welcome information on all 
subjects, from whatever quarter it may 
come. If anything can guarantee the im- 
partiality of this great work, worthy to 
be called American, it is the personal char- 
acter ef the publishers who projected it, 
the editors who have supervised every 
article of itscontents, and the contributors, 
ebosen for their ability from every part of 

the world. Wiiiram ADAms. 
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4 monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 


page 31. 





CULTURE OF THE VOICE. 


In a recent issue we had occasion to 
speak of Mr. Jno. Howard’s method of 
training the voice, since which time we 
have noticed the frequent comments of 
other papers on his wonderful system. 
Those who are interested and are about 
entering upon a course of study, 
either as speakers or singers, would 
do well to consult this gentleman; for 
the undoubted originality of his plan is 
bow creating intense interest and satisfac- 
tion in those who have already put them- 
selves under bis tuition. We notice in 
Mr. Howard’s late circular several very 
complimentary letters from individuals 
now prominently before the public, who 
bave been benefited greatly, both by lessons 
which he gives with great success by mail 
as well as under his personal supervision. 
Mr. Howard has inserted his card in this 
issue, oa page 15, to which we refer our 
readers. 





THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORE. 


WE need not remind those of our readers 
who listened to the first conceit of the 
Oratorio Society, given in November, that 
there is another treat ix store for them; but 
to those who did not hear the first concert 
we would say the public rehearsal for the 
second concert will take place on Thurs- 
day, December 27th, at 2 p.m, and the 
concert on Saturday evening following ut 
8P.™M., both at Steinway Hall. The Ora- 
torio is to be Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” The 
soloists will be 


MIsSs EMMA C. THURSBY......0..- 00s essere Soprano 


Miss ANNA DRASDRIL...........:000000+ Contralto 
MR. GEORGE SIMPSON.......:..00eeeee eeeeee TODO 
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THE B. SHONINGER ORGAN COM- 
PANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





THis company is one of the few that 
have kept their men steadily employed 
during the depressed business season of 
the past four or five years, and is a fair 
example of what honest dealing at a fair 
profit will do for those engaged in any busi- 
ness. Perbaps nothing better illustrates 
the wisdom and advancement in civiliza- 
tion of any people than the love of musi 
and the quality and variety of its musical 
instruments, for every nation possesses 
somethivg of the kind. Even the dull tone 
of the Indian drum has its charms for the 
savage breast. But it is not of the Indian 
drum we are about to write. We fo from 
the ridiculous to the sublime, calling at'en 
tion to the Cymbella Organ, manufzc'ured 
by the B. Shoninger Organ Company. 
Although vast improvements have been 
made in musical instruments during the 
past bundred years, no nation bas shown 
so much advancement as the American 

eople, and probably no piece of mechan- 
ism has received more attention than the 
reed organ, especially during the past few 
years; and from what was termed a melo- 
deon—a small affair, called the father of 
the later and larger instruments of its kind 
—the numerous family of reed organs has 
sprung into existence. All the best civil- 
ized nations of the earth have worked at it 
in some form or another. The French 
artist and mechanic have done much; the 
English and German have also done their 
share toward its improvement; but the 
American has had the honor of doing the 
most, for it was left to him to perfect the 
instrument that had been worked at and 
sought after, puzziing the wisest heads. 
Organs of various kinds have been made for 
some years at a large expense, the best be- 
ing sold at prices that only the wealthy 
could afford. While different manufac- 
turers bad made very nice and elaborate 
instruments, on which large amounts of 
money and time had been spent to render 
them fit for exhibition at the Philadelphia 
Exposition, and many manufacturers, both 
in this and the Oid Country, had worked 
hard to be the first, the leader in the reed 
organ, the B. Shoninger Organ Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., were wisely content 
to carry theirs away with the valuable 
verdict of the judges: ‘‘The best instru- 
ment for the money.” They believed it 
was equivalent to saying to those of mod- 
erate means: ‘‘ This company can give you 
in the Cymbella Organ as useful and sweet- 
toned an instrument as the rich can have 
at much more cost.” The company has 
already made glad 50,000 households by 
providing them with these organs, and 
they have been distributed to all nations of 
the world in the last fifteen years. To 
those who contribute to home comfort, to 
happiness and refinement, and who con- 
scientiously strive to render the monetary 
path between the maker and buyer as easy 
as is compatible with the former’s fair 
profit, commendation is very properly due. 
The factory, a large six-story building, 
built of brick, is located on Chestnut St., 
New Haven. The company was incor- 
porated in 1850, and now employ over 200 
experienced hands, who turn out 400 first- 
class. instruments per month. The com- 
pany has always had the reputation of 
being honest and dealing fairly with all. 
B, Shoninger is the founder and has always 
been its president. 

rr 


HUTCHINSON BROS. 





WE would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Hutchinson Bros., custom shirt- 
makers, of 869 Broadway, thiscity. These 
gentlemen have been nineteen years in the 
business and are skilled in cutting. All 
the work is done under their own super- 
vision. Their trade is of the best class 
and includes gentlemen who are the most 
well known in New York and vicinity. 
To meet the demands of the times, this 
firm is now making shirts of the best mate- 
rials and cut the same as their custom 
work, which they send all over the coun- 
try on receipt of post-office money-order. 
As we are personally acquainted with these 
gentlemen, we most cordially commend 
them to the public. 





CONGRESS SPRING COMPANY. 





Ir is pleasant to chronicle the increasing 
popularity of the famous old Congress 
Spring, of Saratoga. Its patrons at a dis- 
tance have never seen its waters so uni- 
formly good as at present. We have used 
these waters tor a quarter of a century, and 
have observed recently their increased 
brilliancy and pungency, with great satis- 
faction. The thoroughness with which the 
spring is now secured from all impurities 
and the greatly improved method of bot- 
tling the waters render them now as uni- 
form and reliable as any remedy within the 
limits of materia medica, =~ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Neen 


THE PAPYROGRAPH. 





Tue Papyrograph is an invention that 
is meeting with popular favor all over the 
country, and is used for the rapid produc- 
tion of fac simile copies gf any writing. 
If you desire a number of copies of auto- 
graph letters, they can be easily and quick- 
ly taken by means of the Papyrograpb. If 
you wish several thousand circulars, they 
can be obtained at less expense from the 
Papyrograph than from the printing press. 
In fact, five hundred eopies an hour can 
be struck off, Itis, therefore, no wonder 
that this new invention is meeting with 
such general favor. Many of the colleges 
have from one to five of these instruments, 
including Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Cor- 
nell, the Naval Academy, Jobns Hopkins 
University, and the School of Technology 
at Boston. There are twenty in the Boston 
public schools. They are likewise used in 
the War, Navy, Treasury, Post-office, and 
Signal Service departments of our Govern- 
ment. The advantages of the Papy- 
rographic process are, indeed, many. The 
process outrivals both typography and 
lithography when a few hundred fac-simile 
copies are required to be rapidly or 
economically produced. Where speed is un 
object, it presents advantages money cannot 
otherwise procure. Impressions may be 
folded for mailing as soon as they are 
printed. The apparatus provided for 
printing cannot get out of order, and may 
be fixed to or removed from a copying- 
press in a few seconds. Compared with 
other printing processes, the operations are 
very simple. The materials employed are 
innocuous and not affected by climate. So 
simple are the operations that they may be 
learned in one hour. So cleanly is the 
process that it may be practiced in any 
well-furnished apartment, without injuring 
its surroundings. For cheapness of pro- 
duction no other system of printing can 
compare with it, as 500 circulars only cost 
for papyrographic materials 4 cents for 
8vo size, 8 cents for 4to, 12 cents for fools- 
cap, and 16 cents for post folio. 

For further particulars address the 
Papyrograph Company, Norwich, Conn. 





CASWELL, HAZARD & CO. 


EveryYBopy whe knows the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel (and who does not?) knows the 
famous drug store of Caswell, Hazard & 
Co., beneath it; knows it. too, as a place 
where the business of dealing in drugs is 
carried on amid the most elegant surround- 
ings, but witha painstaking care and an 
exactness of operation which makes a 
mistake nearly an impossibility. Two 
things have especially to be guarded 
against in the dispensing of medicines: 
First, inferior, worthless, or absolutely 
deleterious raw material; second, errors in 
compounding. Each of these dangers is 
amply provided against by the admirable 
system of this firm. They purchase only 
the best qualities of each kind of drugs, no 
matter at what price they may be held in 
the market, and when the purchase has 
heen made the article is subjected to the 
inspection of two experts, while in the 
case of the more powerful drugs the sam- 
ac are thoroughly tested in the private 
aboratory before they go into the stock 
bottles. After the prescription has been 
made up, its composition is tested by a 
series of careful checks, which inevitably 
discover the slightest variation from the 
written terms of the prescription. If 
powerful poisons have been used, these 
checks are varied and increased in number, 
so that the possibility of mistake is re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. This 
firm is also famous for the splendid qual- 
ity of the surgical instruments it manufac- 
tures, and for several special preparations 
which deservedly bear a high reputation in 
the medical world. Among them, an excel. 
lent preparation of beef deserves mention, 
because of its unquestioned superiority as 
a nutritive agentin cases of impaired di- 
gestion; and like mention sbould be made 
of their preparation of calisaya bark and 
irov, which has been in steady use for 17 
years and has a world-wide reputation. Of 
course, in al] those articles which belong to 
the toilet there is an abundant, varied, and 
strietly first-class stock to select from: but 
their toilet cologne No. 6 is particularly 
distinguished by its excellent qualities. 
Caswell, Hazard & Co. have three stores— 
that in the Fifth-Avenue building, another 
at the corner ef Thirty-ninth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, and one in Newport, R. I. 








IuporTant.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 





express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Sen a haat ets 
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PERE ARS 











A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it, on 


page $1. 





Patrons of the Erie Railway will be 





interested in knowing that a large avd 
commodious dining-room has recently 
been opened at Narrowsburg Station, New 
York, 120 miles from New York City, 
where express trains stop twenty minutes 
for meals The day express from New 
York at 9.00 a. m. reaches Narrowsburg at 
130P mM —a very seasonabe dining hour; 
and the night express from the West stops 
for breakfast at 8.00 a. M. 50 cents for 
breakfast and 75 cen's for dioner are the 
established prices for meals for the trains 
named. 

Tae dining-room at Narrowsburg is 
under the management of Messrs. H. C. & 
C. J. Murray, experienced caterers, and 
will be conduct: d on the same plan as the 
famous restaurant at Hornellsville, which 
bears the enviable reputation of being the 
best railroad dining room in the United 
States. 

The Erie Company studies the interests 
of its patrons, 

- er 


SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known estaiJishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 188 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standard in quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs Gun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost. Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed. 








REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has remeved from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHorks. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IgoncLADs fay Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 








JEWELRY. 


A WELL-SELECTED assortment of jewelry 
is now on exhibition and for sale at the 
well known establishment of Victor Bishop 
& Co., 47 Nassau Street, this city. This 
stock includes diamonds, precious stones, 
and coral jewelry and the prices are en- 
tirely reasonable. 








THE CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES 
announces it programme for 1878 in our 
advertising columns this week. It is a 
live and vigorous paper, and offers unpre- 
cedented inducements for subscribers and 
agents. Asa newspaper it is unsurpassed, 
and its interesting Year-Book, that is given 
to every subscriber, is alone worth the 
subscription price of the paper. 








BRUMMELL is selling a 51b box of fine 
Mixed Candies for $1 at 410 Grand St., 668 
also 817 Broadway, near 12th St. Schools 
and fairs supplied at wholesale prices. 

= 

IF the testimony of eminent chemists is 
of any value, Dr. Price’s Cream Baking- 
— is the only kind that should be 
used. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxre has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Exrxir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. ergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 
, JOHNSON & Logp, Burlington, 





Vt.; Proprietors. 





GREAT Horse Mepicrine.—Dr Tosras 
VENETIAN Horse LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for the cure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tosras’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owver of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





Buiarr’s Prris—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLANTEN & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Svld by Druggists. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph @ook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th, can be had upon 


application at this office. Price 25 cents. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
ii the world. The inventor has used this splend d 
dair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable. instantaneous. No 
a no ridiculous tints; remedies the 


tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHEILOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 

spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 

trived as to appear each hair just iseuing from the 

skin, the hei being e¥actly of the same shade and 
as 


” r 
Made only at BA 











SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 

8 Per Cent. namainee ~~ Interest, Payable at 

e 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 

proved real estate. situated in the State of lowa, worth 

three to six times the amount of the loan made 

ereon. Principal and interest quaranteed by the 

OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Bes Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on payment of funds. 

Address said company for references in 20 states 

and full particulars. ‘ 


GENTLEMEN’S, BOYS’, 


CHILDREN’S HATS 


IN CREAT VARIETY AND AT VERY 
LOW PRICES AT 


S. C. HUNSDON’S, 


842 BROADWAY, 
(WALLACK’S THEATER BUILDING). 


N. B.—For the next ten daysthe balance of my 
stock of Fursat less than manufacturer’s prices. 





A Large Variety of 
COLD, SILVER, IVORY MOUNTED, 
AND NATURAL 


WALKINC CANES. 


If you want to buy a Cane, 
Call on Cox, in Maiden Lane, 


NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied wich a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mot- 
toes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Eitc. 








Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent im ail Cases, 


SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


Cxrartiox, Pa., December 14, 1873. Messrs. R. EB. 
Sellers 4 Co.: Your Cough Syrup is doing wonders. 
Two doses cured me of a bad cough of one week's 
standing.—James H. Coutrex. 
PrrrssvureH, March 21,1876. Messrs. R. FE. Sellers 
€ Co.: Two bottles of your Imperial Cough Syrup 
cured me of a distressing cold. which sewled on my 
lu Wa. Rexo. Price, 25 Cents. 
R. E. Sellers & Co., Props, Pittaburgzh, Pa. 






























Write for that $10.00 New 


Year's Present, named on page 





$1. i ev 
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WATCHES, 





TB DYNNER 


513 


DIAMONDS, 


BROADWAY, 


ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL. 





JEWELRY, 


IN LARGE VARIETY, 


AND OF THE BEST QUALITY, at as LOW PRICES 
as corresponding goods can be bought ANY WHERE 
IN THECITY. Wholesale and Retail. 


. THE INDEPENDENT. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


46 East 14th St., 


{UNION SQUARE), 
AND 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y., 
Manufacture and offer a complete assortment of fine 
Silver-Plated 

Table Ware, 
Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, etc. 





FINE WATCHES 


AND 
RICH GOLD JEWELRY 
at Prices to Suit the Times. 


WE KEEP ONLY THE BEST. 


Every Article warranted as represented. 


Benedict Brothers, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
697 BROADWAY, cor. Fourth St., N. Y. 


N. B.—Repairing carefully done and order work 
promptly attended to. 


SLEIGHS. 


I HAVE APPLIED MY PATENT 


CIRCULAR SPRINGS 


to fine epget Cuties making the most perfect Sleigh 
ever produced. NO »W TO BE SEEN in Show Rooms. 
linvite an inspection. 


NEW DESIGNS, 


my own make, Four and Six Passenger Sleighs. 
Nice assortment, all styles of other makes, at low 
prices. 


CARRIAGES, 


FAMILY ROC nay AYS, ?_ LAS, —_ 
CARRIAGES 


and the famous CIRCU ey ‘COMBINATION 
SPRING BUGGIES and FOUR PASSENGER WAR- 
WICKS, with and without tops. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 EAST 3ist STREET. 











Orders by the hundred are 


coming in for the great $10 


Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 31. 


MUSIC BOXES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 








AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Toy Music Boxes.....$1 50 and above. 
Small Masic Boxes... 400 “ se 
Large * «see: ” 


All these Boxes are of our own make and of su- 
perior workmanship, with Tunes specially adapted to 
this market. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers, 


680 BROADWAY, New York. 
120 SUTTER ST., San Francisco. 
ST. CROIX Switzerland. 


EYE 


Bee RESTORERS 


better than Spec- 
Away with SPECTACLES. 





tacles. 
The pee of best re- 
duced to $1. Circu- 
lars FREE 


é 





pr esent named on page 3 1.- 





Address box’ 788, New 





Meriden Cutlery Company, 





a) a - —_ : 
( Tue “ Parest Ivory” HANpLe Taste Knives. he send = ) 
\ 5 = ee 
_— 











Electro-plated Ware. 





Manufacturers of all kinds of TABLE CUTLERY. 


Exclusive makers of the CELLULOID or Patent Ivory Knife, a most beautiful and perfect substitute for 
v 


vor 
Warranted and sold by all Dealers in Cutlery, and by the 


‘ Meriden Cutlery Company, 


(December 27, 1877. 


DIAMONDS. 


Precious Stones and Coral Jewelry. 
VICTOR BISHOP & CO., 


47 Nassau Street, New York. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1887. 
Consult your interest by sending for our revised and reduced prices. 
LATEST IMPROVEMENT. NEARLY ONE THOUSAND IN USR, 
&; Excelsior Double Treadle, including one doz- oVEFAL Butlalo Pony Phat - Willen = 
, Saws, thirty inimitable Fret Sawing Ponv Planers self and, pay expense of running in & 


days. Price from $50 and upwards, 






Patterns and prepared Wood, to the 


value of $4. new device for ‘tighten- each. 

ing Saw, Power Drilling attachment, = Pn 

Wrench, Oil Cup and Beas Driver. a > : “ae 

Speed, S00 strokes per minute. Saws, ¥ pia LIGHT MACHINES FOR PONY 
r1-2inchthick, Price,complete,« ased OR HORSE POWER, 

and delivered on board cars or at Ex- The great success of these machines 


press office, $12. 
Saw only, without attachments, $9. 


SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 3 1 
With Copper Boiler, to drive light its work than this. “It is 
Lathes, Scroll Saws, ctc. Are all sizes : several sizes, and can be 
from 1-8 up to 2 horse power; eith i suitable for bullock, ae steam or wind power, in additio a 


is unprecedented, and itm ry be ce 
fidently attirme that no art 
ever more clearly proved it 

















plain castiz ngs, Pp oad finished, or com- | to those above mentione 
plete, ready for us & 
he "Scientific Ainerican” of June x9 Buffalo Excelsior Pony Pl: Planer and Matcher. 
1875, says of the above, in an extended 
Editorial, ir ntroducing our manufactures 
to the public: ** It can turn wringers, 
churns, washing machines, orice cream 
freezers, run coffee mills, pump water 
through a house, ua t lathes 
scroll saws or lig cht »xing machine ory, 
fun kni tt ing or ‘$e g mac hin S, turn 
= agrindstoneor emery wheel, work ven 
tilating or hand thras shing mac diy ne cut- 
choppers, or sausage ma hines, drive small blowers for pneumatic dispatch tubes in a tr . ’ 
eee ympress air or work an air pump on a small scalein a laboratory. These are a few only « tu. purposes te 























Also Engines anc = Seneeacapennees yee pel ling boats from 18 to 28 feet long, 41-2 to 5 1-2 fect h H 
35 to1S3inches. The boats ha ve ecl, stem, stern and ru Ider post of oak, pine plankin, 1 
with rudder and till er, row locks ar vd oa seats allaround the bo: at, lockers and coal L an et nt 

Those wishing a pleasure boat will fi ad these the safest and fastest, as they can ‘be made to attain a sj 6to 





+ t 
nd ly detached from th hehe pat, sthen 
rement S$ or for “the c use of Amat eurs, when power is necded 






availabl 

for running li ) 

"Pic e aoe 20 font boat, complete, ° ° $425.00 
Price of Engine and Boiler, without boat, including driving P sulle y, . . 275.00 


Illustrated Catalogue containing One Hundred Scroll Work Deeigns mailed to ony addross froo on rocolpt of Stamp. 
GEORGE PARR, BUFFALO, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 





Perfect Substitute for Wood Cuts. 
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READ THIS. 


PLEASE MENTION THE INDEPENDENT. 


h ——FOR—— 
$67 |Newspaper.& Book yl 
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NEW AND IMPROVED ENGRAVING PROCESS, 





49 CHAMBERS STREET. s.Y. 








CHRISTMAS IS COMING, 


and Shoes of a 


and, if you wish beautiful Toilet Slippers. with Boots 
f all the various styles, for Ladies, 
Misses, Gents,and Boys, forming useful and appro- 


priate gifts for the Holidays, patronize 


MILLER & CO., No. 849 Broadway, 
DOMESTIC BUILDING. 


FURNITURE. 


’ 
CLOSING-OUT SALE. 
684 BROADWAY. 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
On account of retiring from busimess, I shall offer 
my entire stock of 
FINE AND MEDIUM FURNITURE, 
E€ONSISTING LARGELY OF EASTLAKE 
AND MODERN GOTHIC DESIGNS. AT 
RETAIL FOR THE NEXT 
” THIRTY DAYS, 
AT PRICES THAT WILL INSURE ITS 
SALE, 
This is an UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to ob- 
tain first-class 


FURNITURE, 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


A8S THIS STOCK WILL BE SOLD 
REGARDLESS OF COST. 


L. P. TUCKER, 


LATE EDW. W. BAXTER & CO. 












Centennial Commission “report awards” 





ent jor everybody. Read | ‘ed Price-lists. 


page 31. 





MILITARY, LONG-RANGE, MID-RANGE, AND SPORTING. 


manipulation, with accuracy and rapidity of fire.’ 
The Peabody Martini Mid-range Rifles victorious at the Centdnnial short 
‘‘off-hand,’* 120 competitors, members of American and all the forci 


secured the first rize, $100 and Gold Medal ; the other the fourth prize, 
A magnificent $10.00 pres- The Kill Rear Hunting Rifle is the most desirable arm ever produced for off-hand target practice and for use on large game. 


CREEDMOOR PATTERN MATCH RIFLE No. |. 





KILL DEER PATTERN SPORTINC RIFLE. 


USES THE NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE, 


The Peabody Martini is the standard arm of Great Britain. Adopted also by the Imperial Ottoman Government. 3,000,000 shots fired 
from 500,000 of there Rifles by United States Government inspectors, at our works, without accident. 
- As a mititary arm, combining strength, simplicity, high quality of workmanship, ease of 


“Using a central fire metallic cartridge and ejecting the discharged shell unfailingly.” 


25 and Gold Medal. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 








-range maich at Creedmoor, September 12th, 1876. Distance, 200 yards 
teams participating. Only ten Peabody Martini Rifles entered. One 


Send for Illus- 
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Green Medium, 6@6%c.; fair to good do., | steady. Beef Hams remain dull and nom- | Peach Blows................-.- 175 @2 00 
av eekly Market Review. 5@6c.; choice "Short Green Brush, 7@8c.; | inal. We quote: Potatoes, New Jersey........... 1% 1 3734 
fair to good do., 6@7c.; Red-tipped, all | pexzv: : Potatoes, Delaware, Sweet...... 200 @2% 
= ‘; r ° and 4 a Potatoes, Virginia, Sweet....... 1% @2 00 
{For week ending Friday, Dec. 21st, 1877.] grades, 4@5c.; Common Red, Stubby, and } Plain Mess, bbl..............-11 75 @I12 2% “ 
—_—— Crooked Corn, 3@4c. Extra Mess........00-seeeees o 7% @I13 2% POULTRY.—For Live there was a slow 
GROCERS’ MARKET. FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour.—The de- Packet oer meee em e p= pa a sane, ig teig = sig but . 
: __ | mand has been rather more brisk for low | CityExtra India Mess, tierce..24 00 @25 00 | Tather hade red _ rs ~y < ; — ‘ 
COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—The pause in | extras for shipment to the West Indies and | Pork: was a shade firmer on fine to choice Tur 
demand continues, and during the period Europe, but other kinds have been rather | Mess, Western......... eee or keys; but on anything at all off there was 
under review there have been no transac- | gjow of sale. Prices have experienced no Extra Prime, Western....... -- 900 @9%5 no improvement, and, as the bulk of the 
tions. The country is absorbing very little change of moment, although holders have — Mess...... sesdeaecacess 10 00 @12 00 eae eee quality, the general 
stock and dealers are, consequently, not in | heen Jess disposed to make concessions, | Waost Steam. tes. pr.,# 100s. 8 35 @ 8 37K one is slack. e quo ri 
want of supplies. With this continued in- | ang yesterday the market was called firmer. | City prime........... 2 830 @ 8 35 DRESSED POULTRY. 8 | 
difference of buyers, holders evince more | Southern Flour has likewise been rather | Refined......... ....cccccccc, 600 @9 00 | PUrkeys.—Jersey...........esseeee 13 @15 
disposition to sell, and prices have given | pore active for shipment, particularly ship- | Hams: ais oi on Western....... . @ls 
way half a cent per lb., gold, from the late | ing grades, at the reduced prices before | Pickled............sssseeeseseeeeee 10 @Il Ls wns aera Weilok pa 
extreme quotations. The reduction fails quoted. Rye Flour remains dull, but prices See 6Oidiicssicdsiccccaccesssss cae 13 GS Fowls.—Jerscy, prime........00<. wt @ 9 
to exert any stimulus and the market closes | gre unchanged. Buckwheat Flour.—With | SHOULDERS: 7 @X% o” a 8 @9 
as quiet as before. The Rio telegram of | , good demand, the market remains firm. Are ecasseces Py ip aaa 5K@ 6 “Western, prime ............ 7 @9 
19th inst. is in its main features favorable | Corn Meal.—The demand has been very | Baton... 634@ 7% LIVE POULTRY. 
to the importing interest. Mild Coffees | jight, and prices, without being lower, have ggg eee epee: i aes tye Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 9 @10 
have partaken of the general lassitude and | favored the buyer. Oat Meal remains dull, |" RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The ‘ : Western......... 8 @9 
prices of West India growths are weak and | pyt prices are the same. Feed.—All kinds | market is quiet. We quote: owls,—State and Jersey, per Ib. ...10 @11 
‘@1Z j i 49 : ms ’ * State and Western, perlb.. 9 @LO 
\{@¥g a cent lower. The jobbing demand | have been in light request, but prices are | Domestic Kacs: Turkeys.—Jersey ....0.....+ seo0-e. 10 @l2 
po = pp — Pc pte nominally the same. We quote: White City, A b.... Spaeaseemsgnens 3%@ $3 RD 9 @U 
BRC ROK any con ue C3 n CVE a Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... ‘ = . ; 
at reduced values. Java is dull and in De A gaiapaga ne fe * : ne } City (ene inane eI %@ 1 SEEDS.—New State Clover has com- 
sympathy with the general market. Prices | gtate No. 2........ vevsesseseseesss 3 00@ 4 00 | PAPER STOCK: menced to arrive, but only in limited 
are about 14 cent easier. We quote: State Extra..............5 ae | 5 40@ 5 75 | Imperfections.................++-+++ 344@ 3% | quantities. With smaller receipts Timo- 
ra ; ~ 3, | Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 25@ 6 50 | No. 1 White Shavings. — @ 5% | thy is rather firmer. Flax is dull and 
ie, ee ee esses LB nny, =: White...... 6 5@ 7 00 | Book Stock (solid)... - — @ 8% | nominal. Linseed is inaetive. Canary is 
Padang. clesccreescgcecccccliicia6 S@qae* | Minnesota, Common to Faney..... 5 50@ 6 00 | Common Papers... To. | quiet. We quote: pS Ca 
dinwungucctecucecees 2714@28 Seeties Hh be "79571" 3 00@ 9 00 WOOL.—The year is gradually drawing | Clover, Western, 1876,prime, per |b. 84@ & 
seeeeeelD @21 meee lie ae: ‘er 100 Iba..... 2 3 75 | toaclose and the volume of trade, in con- teem to prime, per ne Fo = = 
codes 203 @20%{ | Buckwheat Flour, per 100 Ibs. ---- 3 75 4 30 | Sequence, is small. But few buyers have | Flaxseed. Western. rough........1 50 @2 25 
, i Corn Meal, per bb .. 2 60@ 4 15 | visited the market during the interval, and Le pla 5 uke ws OEEEE “ De 
TEA.—The public sale of Thursday was ‘ pip beets ~ 


upon a slightly lower basis for all kinds; 
but the effect upon private contracts has 
not been appreciable. Green remains 
quiet and somewhatirregular. Oolong has 
shown more activity at full prices. Japan 
is wanted, the low grades of all kinds being 
relatively firmer than the high. We quote: 


Hiys0m. 2.2.06 sécnceees cccccccscseensdD @ 
WOU RN 60 sien cdacnccscures 25 @ 70 
English Breakfast....... os oom eeeeeed @ 
Uncolored Japan.........0e8 eooe--D @ 55 
See ee sivtmemeomene CG 


SUGARS.—With a lessened sale and lower 
prices ruling for the products of the re- 
finery, the demand for the Raw article has 
been sensibly abated and since our !ast the 
market has been comparatively quiet. 
Holders, however, maintain their previous 
pretensions. A very considerable portion 
of the business during the current week 
has been for account of buyers from neigh- 
boring markets. Telegrams from New 
Orleans advise very serious damage to the 
cane by frosts, and state that the crop will 


probably fall considerably short of the | 


previous estimates. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 7 7 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... éétheamen ws = 
i ere ee eee eeeee — @ 9% 
| ee nee — @9% 
PANO 66de5sb%scnccecce 94@ 91¢ 
Wuite.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 9%@ 91 
Steam Refined A..... weseeee SKY@D 
Cae uecuseegaceanse 81g¢@ 85 
YELLUW.—Extra C.........cc00e coos TH@ THK 


Other grades, including C... 6%@ 7 


MOLASSES.—There is little or no 
demand for the West India product and 
prices are altogether nominal. Refiners 
are waiting receipts of new crop and 
Grocers supply their wants by purchases of 
the domestic article. New Orleans is less 
active and prices are not so strong as before, 
the softening tendency covering the finer 
grades (excepting strictly fancy, which is 
scarce and wanted), hitherto very firm, as 


well as the lower qualities. We quote: 
Cuba, grocery gradeS.......c.ssceee nominal. 
POrtg BIOO4BOW is to ccsicigssckescece 47 @5 
New Orleans, New Crop, fair........ 40 @43 
New Orleans, = good --47 @50 
New Orleans, “ best....... 53 @54 


FISH.—There is little or no demand for 
Mackerel, but stocks are small and holders 
firm. Dry Cod are also dull, but steady. 
The receipts of Box Herring are being 
stored, owing to the prevailing low prices. 
Barrel Herring are dull, owing, in a meas- 


ure, to the small supply of desirable grades. 
We quote: 


George’s Cod, # qtl........ --- 5 624@ 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ - 3 75 3 425 
Pickled Cod, ® bbl........... 450 @5 00 
Mackerel : , 

WO. 5 GGG... cacee Has cgeesaes 18 00 @23 00 
No. 2 Shore, new............06 12 50 @13 50 
No. 3 Large, new.......cccccee 950 @10 50 
NOs SF MOR sc mandscdasi aad 10 00 @11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 00 (@20 00 
Herring, Scaled, @ box........— 16 @— 18 
Herring, No. 1, # box.........— 12 @— 14 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in 
active request; but prices do not improve, 
Owing to the sharp competition that now 
exists. Bulk is dull, with prices rather 
favorable to buyers. Wequote: 


Turk’s Island, ® bushel..... -— 2 @— 7 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... 50 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 10 1 20 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 


In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 63 
Ip small pockets. 100 ina bbl..— 3 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES continue extremely dull and are 
quoted nominally 44@5c. for Pot and 6@ 
634c. for Pearl. 


BROOM CORN.—There is very little 


stock moving at the moment, but prices 
a firm and unchanged. We quote: 
o1ce 


Long Green Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; 


fair to good do., 6@7c.; good to choice 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for 
Wheat has increased and the market has 
become decidedly firmer. The receipts of 
foreign Wheat in London recently, ny 
Russian and East Indian, have been liberal; 
yet the market has ruled steady and hold- 
ers do not press. Corn.—The demand has 
been better, both from the trade and ship- 
pers, and prices have advanced about one 
cent per bushel. Ryeremains quiet. Barley. 
—The demand has been moderate, at un- 
changed prices. Oats have been in better 
demand and prices have advanced some- 
what. Peas.—There has been but a mod- 
erate demand for any kind of Peas, and 
prices may be regarded as nominally un- 
changed. Beans.—A moderately fair busi- 
ness has been done in both Mediums and 
Marrows, at steady prices; but other kinds 








remain quiet. We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State..........seseeeeee 150 @1 56 
White Western.......... eoeeee 1 44 @1 W 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 138 @— — 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 1 3544@ 1 36 
No. 2 Chicago........0..+0-+02 1 324 @ 1 33 
No.3 “* 127 @1 28 
Amber Mich 147 @148 
RYE: 

State.... 76 @ 7 
Western. 73 @ 4 
Corn: 

Western White............... 56 @ 61 
Western Yellow.............5. S7}@ 60 
Oats: 

White. ........ Mien. 4560 & 
Mixed...... sevestsccccs SG Se 
BARLEY: 

BMC bei0ccsesee db uidn teuseiees . 57 @ 
Canada............. Perret ere 8 @1 05 
BEANS 

Marrow, New..........+.f.0.b. 2 25 @ 2 30 
Medium, New....... cosceccee LB @3 OO 
White Kidney, New........... 235 @ 2 45 
Red Kidney, New............. 255 @ 2 60 
Pea, prime........... ocsocecee £ OS GiB 10 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been irregular, both as regards prices and 
demand. The sales were 1134@124¢ cents 
for extra and premium Steers, to dress 57@ 
58 lbs. to the gross cwt., and 814@1114 
cents for ordinary to strictly prime, to dress 
55@57 lbs. No Texas, Cherokee, or Col- 
orado Cattle were offered. Prime grades 
of Milch Cows were in demand, but inferi- 
or stock have met with a slow sale. The 
quotation is $40@$70 for common to 
choice. Calves were dull and lower. 
Veal sold at 544@844 cents and Grass-fed 
at 3@31¢ cents. The market for Sheep’ 
and Lambs was weak and unsettled, and 
the closing prices show a decline of 4@14 
cent. Ordinary to good Sheep ranged 
from 444@5% cents, and prime and extra 
do. 6@614 cents. Live Hogs were dull 
and weak, owing to the large accumula- 





quently became depressed and prices were 
shaded. 


tion. Nominally quoted at $4.60@$4.80 
per 100 lbs. The receipts for the week are 


those here have manifested more desire to 
inspect stocks than to purchase to any ex- 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





tent. Holders, however, present the same 
firmness, as stocks are daily becoming 
smaller and any change that may take 

lace will, it is believed, be for the better. 


American XXX.......0.0000+++-—48 et 
GQ” Geabdiaces scccecccsc OO 6 
< > eee 6 
American, Combing............- —48 8 
No. 1 Pulled.......... idecnesdun —18 @—2% 
>, Roemer Pulled...... eesecescee=Oe 42 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—16 @—l7 
Texas, fine........... Saaketacas —25 30 
TOES, CORTHO. oc. ccccccccccccccs —2# 24 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed........ —28 @—36 
SO aerererrrrrrrc re 3 30 33 
Smyrna, Unwashed............ -o15 16 
Smyrna, Washed...............022 30 
Cal. ape Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 23 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair....... 23 


Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The market remains steady, 
with a fair demand for choice, which is 





scarce. We quote: 

State, firkins......ccccccsccces eosee 22 @23 
State, tubs, selections............. - 6 @e 
State, tubs, poor to prime.......;... 14 @24 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 28 @35 
Western, tubs, choice.... 20 @22 
Western, Creamery..............+- 5) 35 
Western, firkins, choice...... ..... 15 @18 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 18 @l4 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese continues in 
moderate demand and prices are un- 


changed. Other kinds remain quiet. We 
quote: 

State Factory, fancy..............265 124%@13 
State Factory, good to fine..........12 @12 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
UR RIEII Eh 66. ccitccncccccdeccceuse 11 @12 
Western Factory, choice......... -.-12K@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 @10 
Western Factory, fair to good....... @ 7% 


EGGS.—Fresh are still scarce and firm. 
Other kinds steady, but quiet. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by. 26 (@27 
State and Pennsylvania............ 2 @26 
Western and Canadian, choice...... 17 @2 


FRUITS. — Domestic GREEN. — Any- 
thing in the way of choice Apples is heid 
firmly and offered indifferently; but the 
great bulk of the stock appears to have 
been seriously influenced by the unfavora- 
ble weather, and sells slowly, even at low 
figures. Lady Apples held at $5@7 per half 
barrel; but trade is nearly over. Cranber- 
ries must be prime to reach outside figures. 
We quote; 

Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 3 50@4 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00@3 50 
Apples,W.N. Y., g’dtop’e, per bbl. 2 00@2 50 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 1 00@1 87 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl... 5 00@6 50 





8,058 Beef Cattle, 91 Cows, 1,448 Calves, 
81,185 Sheep, and 47,133 Hogs. 


HAY.—Shipping is about the grade 
that is attracting any attention. The re- 
ceipts continue large, but dealers maintain 
previous prices. We quote North River 
Shipping at 60 cents, Retail qualities 75@90, 
and Clover and Salt 40@50. There is no 
change to note in Straw. The demand con- 
tinues light, but prices are steadily sup- 
ported. The quotations are for Long Rye 
50@55 cents, and for Short do. and Oat 
40@45, cash. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market has 
been somewhat irregular and fluctuating; 
but the general tendency has been toward 
a lower basis for both old and new. Bacon 
remains without decided change, though 
the market is a shade easier. The demand 
has been moderate. Cut Meats.—The de- 
mand continues very moderate, but prices 
are nominally unchanged. Dressed Hams 
have favored the buyer. Lard.—The mar- 
ket toned up on Wednesday, under the in- 
fluence of a better demand; but subse- 





Domestic Driep.—In Apples some in- 
quiry for small lots. To move them, holders 
have to concede in prices, except for very 
choice stock, for which there is a good de- 
mand. Cherries and Blackberries scarce 
and firm. » Peaches unchanged. We quote: 
Apples, State.......csseccecsceceeee SD @ 64 


Apples, Western....... Ueadsccdicces*S Ge 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 8 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 7 @9 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ........-- 4 54g 
Blackberries..............26 cesses 8 ¢ 9 
BIE <n ccesaveee mietndiechese o---- 54@I5 


HOPS.—The demand continues fairly 
active for good to prime, for export, at full 
prices. Brewers have been in the market 
for ordinary to fair grades. The country 
demand continues fair, and prices there 


are relatively higher than here. We quote: 
Crop of 1877, per Ib...... i hich st éonaa 13 
Crop of 1876" 11.01) adelante 5 
Crepol Is © © ccdsccccce aguned 2@— 


POTATOES.—The export demand for 
Potatoes has abated and the market has 
become quiet and easy. We quote: 
Potatoes, State, Peerless, @ bbl.1 38 @1 50 








somewhat. Beef remains quiet but 


Potatoes, State, Rose........... 1 75 @ 00 
Early Goodrieh... 1008 DBD 50 
202 2 50 









Garnet Reds...........ssse0: 








REPORTED BY CIIAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 5 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 


Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
PEN eda sdnncaae acteeecs 52 28 





Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

as Dhuceadenaeueesusnons 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 

NMI dask 45s scdasecces<<- 38 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 38 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 35 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 00@ 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... - 40 00@ 45 00 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

DNAS OF RAMEG os.6.00dscccccess 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 O0@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 CO@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 1 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 60 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 

“7 «Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
“ «Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
ba ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isi. Guano. 40 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 

High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 

High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 00 

Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 

Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
SIUM cd caccakesacseauaeca 40 00@ 43 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
PIMMNOE, POM COME cs 6 bo.c ccc diceices 8 y - 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per lb. 8%{c.@ 9e. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 34%¢@4 « 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2¢.@ 2e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........- sac-@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per Ib.... 444¢.@ 5c. 
Dried Blood, per Ib.............. 24¢.@3 ¢. 
DUE NONE 89" Cacpaaqeweduen 24c.@ 3 ¢. 





"TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


(P.-O. Box 5643), 3L and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
ND SPICES. 

Dealers, families, and consumers 

in re of above articles should 

STINER & CO.’S 








J x 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Per Monts and Expenses 

or Commission toatew ood E A R LY 
XO PEDDLING. 0. a. Luxus CONtract 
co., Nos. 4 & 5 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


git, CEARING. 
~ Yd 2 Bevel and Spur Gearing 
= og: = MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
Net ; Machinery at Short Notice, 
MARRS” SuAPTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE 
BARLOWS (PHB F ETAL 
INDIGO BLUE. |22s n. 24 Street, Phiiadelph 


—The choicest in the worild—Im 
TEAS. rices— est Company in Anatiene 
staple article—pleases everybody-~i rade continually 
inereasing—Ag ted every where~ bess induce 


en 
ments—don’t waste time—send for Circular 
ROP'T WELLS id Vesey BLL, T. FeO. Box 13m, 
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Financial, 
MONEY MARKET. 





THE business situation is practically un- 
changed. Va'ues are mostly steady, though 
general trade continues dull and depressed. 
The export movements of grain and gen- 
eral merchandise continue good Large 
mercantile failures are being frequently 
reported, both here and at the West. Con- 
gress has adjourned over the Holidays, 
without further action on the question of 
the currency; and this has caused a feel- 
ing of relief in financial circles, The trial 
of Mr. Lambert, of the collapsed Amer- 
ican Popular Life Insurance Company, for 
perjury, in swearing to false returns, has 
resulted in a verdict of guilty, though sen- 
tence has not yet been pronounced. ‘' One 
by one the roses fade.” A general reor- 
ganization of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank bas taken place. The president, N. 
J. Haines, resigned because the require 
ments of his extensive business as member 
of the firm of Haines Bros. is fully suffi 
cient to occupy his undivided «attention. 
The resignation of all the trustees was 
handed in at the same time, and it was 
voted not to accept a portion of them. 
The following were chosen new trustees: 
H. K. Thurber, of H. K. & F. B Thurber 
& Co; Joseph F. Knspp, of Major & 
Knapp; John W. Britton, of Brewster & 
Co.; Thomas L. James, Postmaster; R. N. 
Hazard, of Caswell, Hazard & Co.; and 
William A, Cole, president of the Produce 
Exchange. Tne following trustees are re 
tained: Richard M. Nichols, retired mer- 
chant; Edward E. Poor, of Denny, Poor 
& Oo.; Alfred B. Darling, of Darling, 
Griswold & Co., Fifth Avenue Hotel; 
Aarov Close, merchant, Fulton and Green 
wich streeis; John Creighton, merchant, 
No. 178 Sixth Avenue; Silas B. Dutcher, 
Appraiser’s Office; William 8, Fogg, mer- 
chant, No. 171 Chatham Street; William 
T. Hemmenway, retired merchant; James 
Beveridge, retired merchant; Frederick 
Jacobson, of Swift, Sackett & Co., No. 59 
Worth Street; Clinton E. Brush, merchant, 
No. 37 Walker Street; J. H. Johnston, jew- 
eler, No 150 Bowery; and William G. Ross, 
merchant, No. 64 Walker Street. The in- 
come for the six months ending December 
31st, less expenses, is $205,000; interest 
due depositors, about $162,000; surplus 
income from July to January, $43,600. 

Money has been active all the week, 
though the market has been mostly easy. 
At times the demand has exceeded the 
supply and the rate has been 7 per cent., 
with 164 to 1-32 added. At the close the 
market was easy, with 5 per cent. the 
common rate. The bulk of the week’s 
business has been at 5 to 7 per cent. 
There is a demand from large employers 
of labor at the West for silver coin. which 
is being supplied by trade dollars from 
California and Mexican dollars from New 
York. These dollars being at a discount, 
the brokers make a handsome commission 
and the Western manufacturer a good per- 
centage on the operation, of course, at the 
expense of the laborer, who is paid in this 
currency. 

The discount market is slow. We quote 
prime endorsed paper at 5 to 64 per cent. 
and single-name at 7to8 per cent. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday as 
follows: Savannah, buying, % discount; 
selling, }. Cincinnati, quiet; 100 discount 
@par. Charleston, easier; 14@1-5 dis- 
count; {@par. New Orleans, commercial, 
716@4; bank, 5-16. St. Louis, 150 dis- 
count. Chicago, 50 discount. Milwaukee, 
par. 

There is little that is new in regard to 
the stock speculation, At the opening on 
Monday the market was a dull and declin- 
ing one. Some show of an advance was 
made late in the day, and on Tuesday the 
market was stronger and moderately act- 
ive. Later on the market became dull, 
though strong, closing very dull on Satur- 
day. Lake Shore has the greater share of 
attention. Coal stocks were strong on the 
report of the result of the meeting of the 
officers for a new combination; but were 
afterward neglected. Western Union is 
well sust:ined. The Western stocks 
close strong and the general list steady. 
The Lake Shore Company has declared a 
_dividend of 2 per cent. The brief report 


shows the gross earnings, $13,532,939; ex- 
penses, 66 60-100 percent.; or $9,023,955; 
net earnings, $4,508,984. Interest, leases, 
etc., $2,742,000. Balance equals 3 57-100 
per cent. on stock—$1,766,984—applied as 
follows: Ashtabula accident, $493,940; 
Sinking fund (1877), $250,000; dividend of 
2 per cent., February ist, 1878, $1,733,270; 
surplus, $33,714. 

The meeting of railroad managers and 
freight agents held during the week re- 
sulted in the appointment of a freight com- 
missioner, to investigate charges of bad 
faith, etc., and settle all differences. Mr. 
N. Guilford, recently of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road, was chosen to fill this position. 
He will act in conjunction with Mr. Albert 
Fink, the commissioner of the west-bound 
pool of the trunk roads. To this the roads 
tributary to the trunk lines at Suspension 
Bridge, Pittsburgh, and Salamanca agreed, 
and the conference adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman. The subject 
of rates on east-bound freight was not, says 
an authority, formally discussed; but will 
remain as at present, on a basis of 35 cents 
per hundred on grain from Chicago. 

The attorney-general of Pennsylvania 
has filed in the Court of Common Pleas his 
suggestion for a writ of guo warranto 
against the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, charging, first, that they have no 
franchise in that commonwealth, excepting 
to maintain a line of telegraph between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; and, second, 
that their unlawful consolidation with the 
Atlantic and Pacific Company has worked 
a forfeiture of all franchises possessed by 
them in Pennsylvania. The writ was 
issued on Saturday, returnable the first 
Monday in January. 

An advertisement has appeared giving 
notice ‘‘to holders of second consolidated 
mortgage bonds and seven per cent. con- 
vertible gold bonds of the Erie Railway 
that they must lodge their bonds, accompa- 
nied by letters of assent, either at the Lon- 
don and County Bank, Lombard Street, 
London, on or before the 2ist day of De- 
cember next, or with the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company, New York, on or be- 
fore the 7th day of January next, on 
account of the trustees.” This is prelim- 
inary to the sale of the road, which is 
advertised to take place on the 2ist of 
January, at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company. The road may not be sold-on 
that day, as some legal technicality may 
arise to obstruct and delay the proceedings. 

The report of Mr. Hugh J. Jewett, re- 
ceiver of the Erie Railway Company, for 
the month of October last has been filed in 
the County Clerk’s office. The report shows 
the balance on hand at the close of the 
previous month to have been $874,777 47, 
the receipts of the month to have been 
$2,831,832 28, the disbursements for the 
month $2,190,499 72, and the balance on 
hand at the close of the month $641,332 56. 
The certificates and interest unpaid at the 
close of the month are given at $1,- 
962,147 68. 

The committee of consolidated mortgage 
bondholders of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey give public notice that the plan 
of reorganization prepared by them is now 
ready for signature. Holders of the com- 
pany’s bonds and stock, and of securities 
guaranteed by the Central of New Jersey, 
are invited to sign the agreement at the 
office of Messrs. J. S. Kennedy & Co., No. 
41 Cedar Street. 

The coal conference resulted in an agree- 
ment to establish a board of control, pro- 
vide for an equal distribution of the entire 
production, with a penalty of $1.25 per ton 
for any overshipment, and a fund of 15 
cents perton on all coal mined, out of 
which such penalty is payable. A com- 
mittee was appointed to report at an 
adjourned meeting, to be held the 27th 
inst., the several quotas of the respective 
interests. This hardly amounts to a com- 
bination as yet, because the most vital 
question remains to be agreed upon. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
of active stocks during the week: 


Atl. and Pac. Tel:....:..... 21% 21% 221% 19% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 35% 354% 33% 34% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 63 63% 61% 62% 
C., R. 1, and Pacitic..,..... 1X 101K 101K 99% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy..102% 102% 101% 101¥ 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen...., woe 3K 3% 3 3 





C., Cy C., ANd Toe ...--00eece 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 77% Ti T% 7 





Chicago and Alton.......56.. — _ _ 14 
Chicago and Alton, pref.... — - - 101 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 51 5146 495 503g 


Express—Adams.......,..... - - - 9 
American dicen Oe 50 49 49 
United States..... 47 7 47 4146 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 84 86864 =—86& S87 
_ Dusecvacecsoce a 936 836 83¢ 
SEEN ck sannasecesnces oo 0042 142 142 141 
Han.and St. Joseph ........ ny 1s «Mw LK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 254% 253 25 25 
Hlinois Central..............0. 134% TX TW T2x 
Lake Shore........... cecee.eee BOR = =661%K—(i BCG 
MichiganCentral..... ...... Si BTR BKC 
Morris and Essex............+ T440—CO55K TAK TB 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... .36% 36% 34% 353, 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd ooee 11K 13K—iaTKCC TL 
BM, J. Coumtsal..ccccsvcoccess 105% =«lW5Y =—10444 1053 
MR. J. Gomtral. 2005. covesces 13 4%~«12 1244 


Ohio and Miss 


Ohio and Miss., pref......... 16 1% = 16 15 
Pacific Mail. ... so, i ae | ae 21% 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. 93 93 93 924 
Rennselaer and Saratoga.. - ~ 90 
QUIGRRNVOE ... 5. dist scesscesee “a Nv 16% «16 
Quicksilver, pref.... .. ..... 304% 30% £28 2836 
St. Louis and I. M............ 7% 1% qX% 7% 
St. Louis, K.C., and N....... 5 5 5 5 
St. Louis, K.C.,and N., pret. 24 24 24 23% 
MEME ccucdbaseamwas.  Scccne 14 14% 14 144 
WatlOw PACHEGs ...000000eccsine 673 73% CB“ tC«i YK 


Western Union Telegraph, 77% 775% TM& 76% 
Gold has been moderately active during 
the week, but irregular in price. Large 
purchases for commercial purposes on 
Tuesday created great firmness, since when 
the market has been strong. The opening 
price was 102, the highest 102%, and the 
closing 10234. 

Government bonds were active early in 
the week, but lower, notwithstanding the 
firmness in gold. Later the dealings were 
smaller in amount and the market closes 
weak and declining. The closing quota- 
tions on Saturday were as follows: 


U.S. Cur. 6s .. 120%@123 |U.S8.10 40r...... 107 %@107% 
U.S 63 '8lr....106%@ 108% U.3 oat — 107% @108 
U. S. 6s 81 ep. .109%@109%'!U. 8. 5s ’8l r. «+-.105 K@106% 
U.S. 6s ’65r .,.103 @! 03s U.s. 5s ‘81 cp....105%@106 
U.S. 63 '65 cp..106 @106%!U_ S. 434 "91 r..,.103%@1041 
U.S. 68 "67 r,..,1054@ 105% 43691 cp... 103K@ 104 
U. 8. 6s ’67 cp. oti ep * = 1907 r....1014@101 4 
U 8. 6s 68 r..,,106%@107%|Do.small ..... 102% @105 
U. S. 6s ’68 cp.. “10 @lios 500 ‘and 1000 cp .10544@1033¢ 


The Treasury now holds $346,277,550 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation, and $13,988,000 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited to secure bank circulation for the 
week, $802,000; amount withdrawn, $118,- 
000. National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $320,253,765; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. Internal revenue receipts, 
$340,454.14; customs receipts, $296,090. 68. 
Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year: 


1876. 1877. 
TER ca suesiocevseus $574,000 $834,000 
Mes osssecaarnss, « 1,817,000 2,283,000 
Philadelphia........ .... . 163,000 149,000 
Miscellaneous..... .. ....+ 900,000 813,000 


Total..o...ceccce-oe- coe $3,454,000 $4,079,000 

State bonds have been without interest, 
except for Tennessees, which have fluctu 
ated according to the probabilities of a 
scaling of the state debt. All the bonds 
were offered under 40, and the old and new 
issues sold at 893}@39. Other bonds were 
generally nominal; but District of Colum- 
bia 3-65s sold at 75 and Louisiana consols 
at-85. 
Railroad bonds have not been active, 
though prices are firm and there is a fair 
investment demand for principal issues. 
Northwest Gold Sevens advanced to 92144 
and Michigan Central 7s to 105%. Ohio and 
Miss. Seconds fell 2 per cent., to 55; Le- 
high and Wilkesbarre consols to 31; and 
Union Pacific Sinking Funds to 948. Rock 
Island 6s of 1917 sold at 1083; New Jersey 
Central Conv’t. at 607, ; Lake Shore Coupon 
Seconds at 974; Western Pacific bonds at 
1024; Union Pacific Firsts at 1074; do. 
Land Grants at 1088; and North Missouri 
Firsts at 1034. 

The bank statement is quite unfavorable, 
showing some important changes. There 
is a large decrease in legal tenders, as well 
as deposits, while loans have increased very 
materially. Circulation is $617,200 more 
than last week. The loss in surplus 
reserve is $1,124,125, and the banks now 
hold $7,031,470 in excess of legal require- 
ments, 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 








Dec, 224 aa 
Loans....+....0..+-++$239.764,200 Increase.. 260,200 
= i eile 19,674,600 Increase... “107,800 

Leeal tenders...... 36,067,500 Decrease.... 1.495.400 
Total EaPeT ess +» 55,742,100 Decrease.... 1,387,600 
Deposits......... 194.842. crease.... 1,0.3,900 
K 8: ne "realiired. . 48,710.6'5 D crease.... 263,475 
GUrplus. ... csorccces 7,031,475 Decrease.... 1,124,125 
Circulation. ++» 19,293.90) Increase.... 617,200 








City bask laaaltin were mostly nominal. 
The National Broadway Bank will pay a 





half-yearly dividend of 8 per cent. on Jan. 





2d. The Metropolitan National Bank haS 
declared a half-yearly dividend of 5 per 
cent., payable on Jan. 7th. The transfer 
books will reopen on Jan. 8th. The Bank 
of America will pay on Jan 2d a half- 
year’s dividend of 4 per cent. The trans- 
fers are closed until the morning of Jan. 
9th. The Chatham National Bank an- 
nounces a dividend of 3 per cent., payable 
Jan. 2d. The transfers are closed until 

Jan. 3d. 

The closing quotations for bank stocks 

were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America........ 136x 140 |Mercantile...... — 101 
Am’can Exch.. — 10544! Merchants’. 140 OU 
Bute’rs & Dr’s NO] /Metropolitan... 135  — 
Central Nat’n’l. 103 =— IN ae In6 115x 
pe ea seoese 12606 =«— [Be 108 
First National. 245 — |Ph 10t 102% 
Fifth Avenue... 220% — 86 
Gallatin Nat'n. 120° — /Shoe piaathor — 12 
Hanover ....... 100 — "i hols 7 
Marine a ee Stat ge N. Yr. n 1 120 125 
Bnk& Br’k As. — 7 |Un aa 149 





A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 31. 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold ih 
amounts to suit Investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Curtency o1 Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Misceilaneous Stocks 


and Bonds 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. li BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
8S. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Test me and my loans any 
way vou please. All [ask is atrial. In- 
terest paid semi-annually Security 4 to 
S times the loan in land alone, exclusive 
of the buildings. Sworn appraisements at present 
low cash values. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residenceinthe state. Bestof references. Send for 
particulars. 











D.S. B. JOHNSTON, 
Negotiator of Mortgage Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pisoxd HOLDERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 
DS fontpelier, und 





R., are ote to send their names and address, with 
the amount and class of bonés in which they are in- 
terested, to LOUIS FITZGERALD, 120 Broadway, 
New York, that full information as to the condition 
of this road and of the several classes of securities 
may be sent them. 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE 
Investment Securities. 


Defaulted Bonds bought or information given. 
THOs. P. ELLIS, 14 Pine St. 


Alex. Frothingham & C0, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 12 Wall S 

make desirable investments trom $00 upward, wnish 
frequently pay from 5 to 20 times the amonnt in- 
vested. Stocks bought regularly at the New York 
Stock Exchange and carri d aslongas desired on 
deposit of 3 per cent. Explanatory circular and 
weekly report Ot ‘the market sent free to any address - 


JQPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, a and Iowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as am assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get an acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. ; or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager Diccdienee. Sem Vee 
The BOLI at has Carried ER 
A sO TEN PE 


"CENT Over 

The old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN ne 
Cy, known all over New Wogiand a the Middle 
States as the Agency ge aes ee are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND YY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds. hes pores p tt its — sae 
changed its name to “THE KANSAS, MISSOUR: 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is ae 
gence in its character or management. acertain 

r Cent. will TUAK ae address eee Circular 
and, d References ACTU * Kansas, Mi , ani 
inots Loan A Jacksonville, Dlinois. 

















A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 31. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


ital paid in, in cash $500,000 00 
Baer 5 for ail T abilities, including 


jgtginetrance EATS eT ae thy 458 43 





Total Assets.......0..cccce eeeeee 1,642,883 59 


I. BEMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





| B..8. WALCOTT, President. 


CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 





or 
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December 27, 1877.} 








Commercial, 


STABILITY OF VALUE. 





ALL political economists are agreed that 
the most important quality of good money 
consists in the highest attainable stability 
of value; and all experience shows that 
gold supplies this great requisite more per- 
fectly than any other known substance. 
On these two facts largely rests the 
superiority of gold for monetary purposes. 
There is in the United States, and, indeed, 
in every great trading community, an im- 
mense mass of debts that mature for pay- 
ment at various periods in the future. 
These debts are expressed in the terms of 
money and are to be paidin money. The 
debtors owe their creditors so many 
pounds sterling, so many francs, or so 
many dollars, as the case maybe. It is 
important to the debtor, as it is to the 
creditor, that the medium of payment 
should not be a fluctuating one, as com- 
pared with the value of other things. 
This secures to both classes equity, so far 
as money is concerned. Neither is dam- 
aged by a payment different from the one 
understood and stipulated at the time of 
the contract. The debtor is not required 
to pay more and the creditor is not re- 


quired to receive less than the: stipulation 
calis for. 

Now, as a matter of fact, silver is not 
to-day, and for several years has not been, 
sufficiently stable in its value to be a good 
monetary standard. It has lost its former 
steadiness of value, as compared with gold; 
and this is the reason why so many of the 
European nations have either discarded it 
altogether, except as a subsidiary coin, or 
restricted its coinage within narrow limits. 
The following table, which we take from 
one of the papers of this city, shows the 
fluctuations in the value of silver since 
1872, as compared with previous years: 


Yearly 

Highest. Lowest. Average. 
POs ccacccngdancdsel masees 62% 603% 61K 

ee ee 61% 603¢ 60 9-16 
Peis neon te 61% 6034 604 

Racageeewante 61 60 60 7-16 

scwewaeeeess iy 6014 60 9-16 
astvoces 61 60 3-16 60% 

S cobaeee gg eseeetacted 61% 594 60 5-16 
careeeenay 59 15-16 57% 59% 

pawancels 59% 574 58 5-16 
NOtO) ad: nccuctuenssneacnesee 5754 5534 56% 
BIG. cascntesgubseckosutcse 56% * 46% 52% 


These figures represent the gold value of 
silver in pence per ounce, giving the high- 
est, the lowest, and the average yearly 
value for the series of years named. Prior 
to 1873 the value of silver was compar- 
atively steady; yet since this period we have 
not only a very great depreciation in its 
value, but its fluctuation from the highest 
to the lowest point touched has been equal 
to a difference of twenty-five per cent. In 
1878 the silver dollar, weighing 41214 grains 
and containing 37114 grains of pure silver, 
was equal in value to $1.03in gold; and for 
this reason it did not circulate as money. 
Now, however, owing to the fall in the 
price of silver, the same dollar is worth 
less than ninety cents in gold. The future 
of silver, as to the question of value, is a 
matter of great uncertainty. 

These facts ought to be sufficient to pre- 
vent Congress, at Jeast for the present, from 


rushing into the experiment of silver remon. | 


etization on an equality with gold. The time 
for doing this thing, if ever, is when the re- 
lations of value as between gold and silver 
have become better established, and when 
the great nations of Europe by concurrent 
action shall think it expedient to place the 
two metals on a par with each other for 
monetary purposes. The silver question is 
altogether too big a problem for the United 
States to solve, if acting alone; and this the 
silver men would readily see if they were 
not carried away by an unthinking zeal. 
They profess to be bi-metallists; yet the re- 
sult of their seheme, if put into practice, 
would be the silver dollar as the sole stand- 
ard of value, because it would be the 
cheaper dollar, and the expulsion of gold 
from the country. Silver would rush in, 
and gold would rush out. The business of 
he country would thereafter rest upon an 
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unstable standard of value; and this would 
be a general calamity to all classes. 





THE TENNESSEE DEBT. 


THE debt of Tennessee, on the 20th of 
December, 1876, amounted to $23,208,400. 
This debt was chiefly contracted for the 
purpose of aiding in the building of rail- 
roads in the state. The state issued its 
own bonds to railroad companies engaged 
in constructing railways, and took mort- 
gage liens on their roads, with an agree- 
ment on the part of the companies to pay 
the interest on these bonds as it should 
mature. The companies sold the bonds in 
the open market, and expended the pro- 
ceeds in railway construction. 

In 1872 the state defaulted in the pay- 
ment of interest on its bonds, and the 
railway companies were for the most part 
in the same predicament with reference to 
the state. The state availed itself of its 
legal remedy and foreclosed on the com- 
panies, selling their property, and thereby 
reducing its debt to its present amount. 
There is no pretense of irregularity or de- 
fect in the legislation which authorized the 
issue of state bonds. The bonds were all 
issued in pursuance of law, and, hence, 
constitute lawful claims against the state. 
There can be no just pretense that the 
state is not abundantly able to pay the 
interest on ‘her debt, and gradually provide 
asinking fund to liquidate the principal 
when it shall mature. 

The creditors of the state have proposed 
to submit toa ‘“‘scaling” process, and accept 
sixty cents on a dellar, thus relinquishing 
as a dead loss forty per cent. of the debt, 
provided the legislature would authorize 
new bonds at this rate in exchange for the 
old ones, and make provision for the reg- 
ular payment of the interest. Governor 
Porter called the legislature together to 
consider the proposition, yet the legisla- 
ture adjourned without acting upon it. 
Sixty cents was too high a figure for Ten- 
nessee. The Governor, being advised that 
the creditors would modify their propo- 
sition and take fifty cents on the dollar, im 
mediately reconvened the legislature to 
consider this offer. It is creditable to Gov- 
ernor Porter that be seems desirous to 
have the question adjusted with, at least, 
some approach to public honor. 

What the legislature will do with the sec- 
ond proposition we do not at this writing 
know; yet there can be but one opinion 
among all honest and impartial men as to 
the course hitherto pursued by Tennessee. 
She owes a debt which she has the ability 
to pay in full, without the reduction of a 
penny; but which, as her conduct clearly 
shows, she does not mean to pay at all, ex- 
cept upon her own terms. She is a sover- 
ereign state, and, so far as legal remedies 
are concerned, can treat her creditors just 
as she pleases; yet she cannot preserve her 
honor unless she pleases to fulfill her con- 
tracts with them. State repudiation is the 
very worst form of cheating. 





TRYING THE THING. 


Tue brokers and bankers of San Fran- 
cisco, as well as elsewhere, have within the 
past few weeks started a new kind of busi- 
ness. The Western people are clamoring 
for the ‘‘ dollar of the fathers,” as the sov- 
ereign panacea for their financial ills; and 
these brokers and bankers, who are fond of 
turning an odd penny, are buying up the 
silver trade dollar, and to some extent Mex- 
ican dollars, at a discount even in green- 
backs, and sending them to the West, to be 
paid out to the mechanics and working- 
men, making for themselves a profit of five 
or six per cent. by the operation. The 
workingmen and mechanics, when paid 
for their services in the trade dollar, get 
about ninety-five cents’ worth of silver 
for every dollar they earn; and this is less 
than they would receive if paid in green- 
backs. They make the loss, and the bank- 
ers and the brokers make the profit. Pass 
the Bland Silver Bill, and a ninety-cent 
dollar will be just as good with which to 
psy wages as a hundredcent dollar. It 
will not be as good, however, when the 
workingman goes to the grocer to buy pro- 
visions for his family. The grocer will 
either refuse to take the dollar or protect 
himself against loss by increasing the 








23 
price of his goods. If the people try the 
silver experiment, which we hope their J, ROTHSCHILD, 
good sense will prevent, it will not take 
many months to show them how it works. IMPORTER, 
58 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. Y., 
OR 


A monstrous excitement about 


our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 31. 


Holiday Goods. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION from 
PARIS, LONDON, VIENNA, and BERLIN. Also 


Japanese and Chinese 
Vases, Bronzes, 
Cloisonne Enamels, etc. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


Prices Moderate. 


A. [SIMU &C 


BROADWAY. 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS. 


FANS! 


RICH FANS IN NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 











Latest Novelties in Made-up 


DACE ARTICLES, 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


MILLER &CRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, New York. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Streets, New York. 


KID GLOVES, 


PARTI TINTS. 


° _an" 2 and 3 Buttons, %c., $1. War- 
ranted. 

““MONOGRAM,” 4 and 6 Buttons, $1.35, $1.50. War- 
ranted. 








“ EDWARD.” 2 and 3 Buttons, $1. 25, $1.50. 
“EDWARD ” 4 and 6 Buttons, $1.75, $2.00. 


Courvoisier’ A 3 Buttons, $1.85; 4 Buttons, $2.16; 6 But- 
tons, $2.6; 


GENTS’ GLOVES, 


= MONOGRAM, ” 95e. 
* EDWARDS,” $1.25. 
**COURVOISIER’S,” $1.55. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and70 ALLEN 8T, 


R. H. MACY & GO., 


GENERAL a yy GOOD3 AND DRY GOODS 
ESrABLISHMENT. 

STAPLE coo aN NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
tesa. LA FORGE & VALENTINE, 
bs _ been for ten years the managing partners, 

ow the sole proprietors of the concern 

The. house has not ba and never has had any 

Branch. Agent, or Age 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, < desirable shades. 

2-button, 78c., 98c, $1. -—™ and $1.48, according to 
uality. 
ECELVE SPECIAL CARE. 
talogues cont free on application. 
200, 202 204, 206, and 208 Sixth Avenue; 
65 dna ‘67 West 13 St.; and 60 and 62 West 4th St. 
Address 14th St. and 6th Ave. New York. 


HARRIS BROTHERS. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


KID CLOVES. 


VARIETY, QUALITY, AND PRICES 


UNSURPASSED. 


THE CELEBRATED AND WELL-KNOWN 


Harris’ Seamless Victoria, 


PREVOST (patented) SIDE CUT, 
~ AND VARIOUS OTHER MAKES, 
NEWEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE SHADES 


877 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH 8TS. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Write for Sample Color Card, which will be for- 
warded to you prompt.y, free of charge. 


Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 31. 


All cata by mail 











261 Falton St., opp. Clinton St., Bk’I’n, 
House in Paris 277 Rue St. Denis, 


begs to announce that we have now greatly 


Reduced the Prices 


of our well-known stock of the Richest 


MILLINERY 


AND 


MILLINERY WARES. 


INCLUDING ASES OF ENTIRELY NEW 
LATE NOVELTIES. JUST OUT IN PA sa 4 Ay 
CKIVED BY THE LAST FRENCM ST ER, 
COMPRISING THE MOST RECHERCHE STYLES 


a 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 


ALSO OFFERING THOSE OF OUR OWN MANU- 
FACTURKE, AT AN IMMENSE SA*RIFICE 
ELEGANT FRENCH FELT HATS AND BON- 
NETS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST MATE- 
RIAL, EXACT COPI hotel IMPORTED, AT 
$6 00, FORMER PRIC 
$3 00° 00, FORMER PRIC E 





00 

oT WATS’ AND i. NETS 
TRIMMED EQU ALLY WITH THE BEST MATE- 
RIAL AND IN THE MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNS, 


T 
$.0 00, FORMER PRICE. vase 
$1200. FOR PRICE ... 





$18 ORMER "$25 
Als BO OE UNTRIMMED HATS IN ‘FRENC W 

FELT AND AuL-St!'\K VELVET, MADE IN TH# 

BEST MANNER, ON THE LATE:T FRENCH 


MES 
ELKGANT FRENCH FELT HATS, IN THE LAT- 
EST a at from 75c. to $1 10 
REAL IMPORTED DO., at trom $1.22 to $1.48 
SLE VELVET HATS und BONNEDS. at $150 
3. 


THE LEADING SHADES IN Fam AND 
SHADED OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS 


PARIS FLOWERS 


IN ENTIRE pbs ye ¢ Gann TURES FOR 
EVENING DRESSEs, ! AIR CLUSTERS. MON- 
TURES, BRIDAI. WREATHS, AND FLOWEKs OF 
EVERY DE-cRIP_I N. 

SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN FANCY FEATHERS. 

ALL TH# COMBINATIONS 'N THE NEW TWO- 
onanee S CE Caan AND BLACK SATIN BON- 

A. SATINS. RA Lee TS, AND PLUSHES, IN 

AN ENDLESS VAR'E? 

N, #.—WE WOULD RESPEC TAaeLy ST. ate TO 
T AS FAMILIAR 


L 
GOODS WHICH THE MARKET AFFO 
THE SKILL AND INGENUITY OF THE MOS 
CELEBRATED EU OAD chen 'UKERS 


SAME 

FOR INFERIOR GOODS at OTHER PLACES 

THE FACT THAT WE HAVE FOUR OF THE 
LARGEST ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE DIFFER- 
ENT CITIES, ENGAGED IN THE EXCLUSIVE 
SALE O RICHEST FRENCH MILLINERY 
AND MILLINERY WARES, KNABLES U8 TO 
MAKE LARGE CONTRACTS W 


THE 
x R OTHER 
HOUSES IN SELLING FI INE GOODS CHEAP. 


JAPANESE GOODS. 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS IN 
CHOICE VARIETY. 


The most curious and unique presents for the 
Hadlidays. 
We make special figures to buyers for Church 


“FINE TEAS 


of all kinds, warranted pure, at 38c,and 50c. 
BASKET-PICKED TEAS, $1 Ib. 


GENUINE RUSSIAN FLOWERY PEKOE TEA 
$3.00 per Ib. 


TSURU & CO., 


JAPANESE BAZAAR, 
38 FULTON ST., N. Y., only three blocks 
from FULTON FERRY. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S 


‘Standard’ Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition; 1876, 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the **‘GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD+ 
RICH, 1 chicnas, Il. 
As the “*G ODBICH”’ Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, Mo 
As the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
HANDY & CO., New York. 
NPanp Needle, by WM. BUT 
D& CO. New 
NDARD 2° Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
ir Pa 
Asthe ee aeDARD” Needle, by A.S. SPENCE 
n Francisco, Ca 
As the “STANDARD” Needle, by HOUGH & 
DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 








A 
New Orleans, 


SIX WAMSUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(oie er Standing or Turn-cow 
THOROU Y MADE, BUT UNLAt NDBIED , 


FOR &6 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS., 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 


869 Broadway, N. Y. 
N. B.—Goods sent on receipt of P.-O. Money-order 
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Commercial, 


CUSTOMS DUTIES. 


WueEN the Legal-tender Acts were passed, 
Congress was careful to provide that the 
notes to be issued should not be available 
for the payment of customs duties; but 
that these duties should be paid “ in coin.” 
The term ‘‘coio” as then used meant gold 
coin, and in this coin the duties have been 
paid ever since. The Bland Silver Bill, 
however, proposes that the new silver dol- 
lars to be issued, worth now about ninety 
cents to the dollarin gold, shall be accepted 
in payment of these duties; and, as amend- 
ed by the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
it proposes that the Government shall buy 
the silver bullion and coin it into dollars 
on its own account. Let us see how this 
scheme would work. 





The Government, in buying the silver 
bullion and coining it into silver dollars, 
would turn ‘ninety cents’ worth of sil- 
ver into a legal-tender value of a hundred 
cents. There would be a ten per cent. 
speculation in this operation; and, if this 
were the end of it, the Government would 
make ten cents on every silver dollar it 
coined and paid out. It so happens, how- 
ever, that this is not the end of the scheme. 
The very dollar that it issues at a cost of 
ninetycents and declares to be equiv- 
alent toa gold dollar it must also receive 
in payment of customs duties—not at its 
cost and real value, but at its legal-tender 
value. Ofcourse, the importing merchants 
would avail themselves of the privilege of 
paying their duties in the silver dollar; and 
a single return of this dollar to the Treasury 
of the United States would dispose of all 
the profits accruing from coining and issu- 
ing it. Any additional returns of this dol- 
lar for customs duties would be a dead loss 
of ten per cent. each time to the Govern- 
ment, unless it should manage to pay out 
the same dollar to its creditors at its legal- 
tender value, and thus put the loss upon 
them. 

This is precisely what the Bland bill 
proposes. It gives the Government the 
option of paying its debts with a ninety- 
cent silver dollar, thus throwing the 
whole loss upon those who hold coin obli- 
gations against it; and there is no doubt 
that, should the bill become a law, this 
option would be used. The Government 
would receive its customs duties in silver, 
and pay its hitherto gold obligations in 
silver. Ninety cents would be substituted 
for one hundred cents,.and by law be 
invested with the same paying power in 
respect to all the coin obligations of the 
Government. Would this be just and right 
to the creditors of the Government? We 
answer, No—a thousand times, No. 





" DRY GOODS. 


BusrneEss in this department has been a 
trifle more active, and the tone of the 
market shows a considerable improvement 
in some classesof goods. There has been 
a steady demand from interior jobbers for 
small lines of the most staple cotton and 
woolen fabrics, and agents, representing 
some specialties, are receiving numerous 
orders for future delivery. The general 
jobbing trade is quiet. Retailers, asa rule, 
are only buying such goods as are required 
for holiday business. The failure of Tolle, 
Holton & Co., dry goods jobbers, of Cin- 
cinnati, with liabilities amounting to 
$500,000, has created considerable remark, 
because of alleged misrepresentations 
lately made by members of the firm as to 
their condition. The New York creditors 
suffer to the amount of $300,000. The 
largest amounts are distributed as follows: 
Dunham, Bulkley & Co., about $40,000; 
Kayne, Spring, Dale & Co., about $30,000; 
H. B. Claflin & Co., about $20,000; Chase, 
Bartholow & Co., $6,000. 

Jotton goods are in improved condition 
and the tone of the market is noticeably 
stronger. The movement during the week 
has been fair, and all the leading makes of 
brown and colored cottons are well sold up 
to the looms. The selling agency of the 
New York Mills 10-4, 9-4, 8-4, and 4-4 
sheetings and shirtings has been transferred 
te Messrs. Low, Harriman & Co., who are 
now sole agents for these goods in all 
markets. 





The shipments of domestic cottons dur- 
ing the week to foreign ports have been 
1,107 packages from this port and 157 
packages from Boston; inall 1,264 packages, 
or a total of 124,780 packages for the 
expired portion of the year, against 96,202 
packages for the same time in 1876. 

In addition to the above, the ship ‘‘ Ring- 
leader” has cleared with 2,087 packages 
and the ‘‘ Formosa” with 2,250 packages, 
both for Shanghae. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in good demand. Fine browns have been 
most active, while medium and heavy 
goods have shared in a movement quite sat- 
isfactory for this season of the year. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
much steadier. No special action has 
taken place, though buyers have given 
more attention to these goods than for 
some time past, and numerous small as- 
sortments have been taken, in consequence. 
The managers of “Fruit of the Loom” 
brand announce that no change whatever 
will be made in prices, and this announce- 
ment has given a much stnqnger tens to the 
market. 

Cotton flannels have been in steady de- 
mand for smaller quantities. Low and 
medium grades have been most active and 
prices are firm. 

Cottonades have been 
some cases there has been a moderate 
amount of activity, though no general 
movement has taken place. 

Tickings have been in moderate move- 
ment for renewals of assortment. Some 
makes are well sold up to receipts. 

Ginghams have been in steady request for 
staples; but dress styles have been less 
active. Prices are firm. 

Print-cloths are quiet and the amount of 
business doing is very light. The asking 
price for extra 64x64 clothsis 4c., less 1 per 
cent. Sales have been made, however, at 
something less. The quotation for stand- 
ards is a little easier than for extras, while 
56x60 are held firm at 31¢c. cash. 

Prints.—Dark and winter work has 
ruled very quiet with agents, and the request 
for spring styles has also been very light. 
There are but few spring styles ready for 
exhibition as yet. 

Dress goods are quiet, except fora few 
makes of fancy cotton goods, which have 
been moved by means of very low prices. 
The season is about over and agents are 
generally turning their attention to the 
preparation of spring stocks. 

Woolen goods continueirregular. There 
is a slight undercurrent of activity; but 
transactions have not been specially im- 
portant. The general condition of the 
market is improving. Stocks of heavy 
goods have been well reduced and the pro- 
duction of spring styles has been fully up 
to the wants of the market. 

Fancy cassimeres have been in steady 
movement for light-weight goods and suit- 
ings on account of orders. The most popu- 
lar makes of low medium and fine grades 
are sold ahead of production. Heavy 
goods have been taken to some extent in 
small selections. 

Overcoatings are in limited demand for 
small selections of both rough and faced 
goods. 

Kentucky jeans have been in light move- 
ment, a few of the most popular makes 
only showing any activity to speak of. 

Satinets have been in limited request for 
small lots of printed styles, principally 
from the clothing trade. 

Flannels and blankets have been in 
small movement and sales have been light 
and unimportant. 

Foreign dry goods have been very quiet, 
except for holiday goods and specialties in 
dress fabrics. There is some trade in the 
way of orders for seasonable goods; but 
nothing is doing for next season except in 
such fabrics a8 are wanted by the clothing 
trade. ; 

The imports for the week have been 


$664,614, and the total thrown on the mar- 
ket $898,086. 


-irregular. In 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, December 24th, 1877. 


PRINTS. 
aes 64|Mallory chao ee 
EE 5% Manchester........ or 
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Cocheco, L........ 636 ROCIES, occ nccccetes 64 
— aimee * 5 eee tenes a 
WOOUROR 402366563 pson’s Mourn 
Garner &Co...... Sprague.......... : 5 
Gloucester........ 53|Wamsutta........ 5 
Hamilton ......... Washington....... — 
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BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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W.& J. Sloane 


HAVE JUST OPENED A SUPERB LOT OF 


INDIA, PERSIAN, 
AND SMYRNA 


CARPETS 


AND 


RUGS, 


ina variety of sizes and colorings and of their own 








direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


he largest and_finest ernortment EVER OF- 
FERED AT RETAIL IN THIS 

Having purchased at an ENORMOUS DISCOUNT 
the entire stock of a ST. GALL MANUFACTURER, 
the FINEST HAND-MADE GOODS will be closed 


out at 
HALF PRICE. 
REAL LACE C Y Lu ALNS, from Ae 50 to $50 per pair. 
OFS Pan 
PUR LA fro bog ‘. 50 t 


NOTTINGHAM ‘NCE CURTAINS, 


ONE DOL iL AR 
PER PAIR TO THE FLNEST IMPORTED 
LACE SHADES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


. 
PRICES REDUCED in all rac de 
TURKISH AND PERSIAN RUGS AND MATS. 
All pize ae from a small door-mi at to als arEON carpet. 
“OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORT 
SMY RN AN APSIST Ax REV ERSIBL re RET, 
entirely new oad very ha os mee ae #- 25, yard wide. 
RDERS TO MAT 
“ patined ards se 
GOOD INGRAINS at 50 cents er yard. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS from 90 cents per zerd. 
ODY BRUSSELS from $1.25. 
es AND OIL -CLOTHS a specialty, 
All widths and sizes. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos, 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 
WE SOLICIT A CALL. ORDERS BY MAIL 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


1877. 1840. 


JONES. 


CHOICEST NOVELTIES. 

Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 
over 100 feet square, replete with newest and most 
stylish Winter Goods, in greatest variety and best 
chosen of any house in the city, from every article 
of useor Furniture for Kitchen, to elegant Parlor 
Outfits, and every conceivable article of Personal 
Apparel, Infants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Under- 
garments, Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces,Gloves, 
and an endless variety of Fancy Goods and Notions 
at unprecedented low prices. 

















DRESS GOODS, me BOYS’ SUITS, 
SACQUES, # Z . MILLINERY, 
SUITS, — * , ‘. FANcy (¢ Goons, 
SHAWLS, 2 Z HOSIERY, 
FURS, _ ze ; z, "LACES, 


~ JONES © 














2 “2 
o 
o 7 
| EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. 1 
li AND 
| | NINETEENTH ST. - NINE TEENTH 8T. = 
oO 








*s. JONES 


Shoes, Silks, 
2) 2” 
Ribbons, Z Zz Z Cloths, 
Underwear, 2 a ; Domestics, 
Upholstery, ‘ Z : Z Carpets, 
Furniture, Z Z Housefurnishing Goods 


HOLIDAYS. 


FANCY GOODS, TOYS, Ss. G@ PAsewARs, CROCK- 
ERY, SILVERWAR : : 
and large wm. 55, of general HOU SEFURNISH-- 
INGGOODS. Stock all newly imported for the Hol- 
idays and will average 30 per cent. below ordinary 
prices. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS in all de- 
artments. All Orders will receive prompt attention. 
Ramples and Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 





oF 
\ Cutter’s Abdominal 


Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 
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December 27, 1877.] 


Young and Old. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY FANNIE R. ROBINSON, 





JUBILATE ! jubilate ! 
Christ is born ! 

All along the hills to Heaven 
Breaks the morn ; 

Only Earth, grown dull with longing, 
Wakes forlorn. 


Through the silence, down the midnight, 
Came a song, 

Floated on prophetic voices, 
Solemn, strong, 

From God’s palm-trees to Judea’s 
Borne along. 


But the palm-trees of Judea, 
Proud and fair, 

Only of their century-waiting 
Seem aware, 

And the singing falls to sighing, 
Echoed there. 


Jubilate! jubilate! 
Christ is come! 

All his stars are leaning lower, 
Sad and dumb ; 

Only one her Lord has lighted 
To His home, 


For the King and blessed Lover 
Tarried long ; 

And few faiths of star or human 
Are 80 strong 

They abide a late fulfillment 
Plighted young. 


Only wise ones, knowing surely 
Love is might, 

Waited througa the awful twiligat, 
Through the night ; 

And, because their hearts had listened, 
Heard aright. 


Jubilate! Jubilate! 
Sweet and wild! 

In your rapture, Mother-maiden, 
How you smiled, 

With a smile begot in kisses, 
On the Child. 


(And the Child-smile ’dureth ever, 
Holding fast 

Some fair secret, dim remembered, 
In its past, 

Left on still lips when the riddle’s 
Guessed at last.) 


While they sing, she sees the Glory 
’Round the stall, 

With no touch of mortal wonder 
At its fall, 

Sure, as mothers, that her crowning 
Crowneth all. 


Jubilate! jubilate! 
Ring and sing! 

What more fair than Eastern odors 
Shall we bring ? 

Thornless roses, snow untrodden, 
Dove’s white wing. 


Ab! our faces would affright him 
Where be lies ; 

He would look above the roses, 
To our eyes, 

And the dove-wings could not symbol 
Purities. 


So we only hope the prescience 
Childhood keeps 

May behuld the love transforming 
Darks and deeps; 

And the Child-smile answer softly 
Ere he sleeps. 





“PEACE AND GOOD-WILL.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 





BY ELIOT MCCORMICK, 


THERE was to be a Christmas exhibition 
at the Ponkhegan High School, consisting 
mainly of a cantata, in which all the boys 
and girls who could sing were to repre- 
sent, in appropriate costume, the characters 
of Herod, Joseph and Mary, the Three 
Kings, the shepherds, the angels and arch- 
angels. There being no accurate knowledge 
on the subject, thé angelic robes were to be 
white tarlatan, with the addition of gauze 
wings. The performance was advertised 
by the title which heads this story and 
promised to be a very ambitious affair. It 
Ought to have been an occasion of great 
harmony and good-feeling. From its very 
beginning, however, it had developed 
jealousy, heart burning, and ill will. 

The trouble began with the appointment 
of Carrie Chase, and Susan Newberry, and 
Jennie Bathgate as archangels, with appro- 
Priate solos; whereas the other girls had to 
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content themselves with the lesser angelic 
position and with only a part in the chorus. 
This, of course, excited the envy of all the 
rest against the three preferred candidates, 
and, as each one of the three thought the 
other’s part better than her own, they 
were by no means harmonious among 
themselves. Then the part of Mary became 
another bone of contention among the 
girls; and those of the shepherds and wise 
men among the boys. Some of the shep- 
herds, indeed, had to be represented by 
girls, while the Three Kings were respect- 
ively given to John Dickson, Ed. Pente- 
cost, and Willie Pilgrim. And it wasin 
this connection that the latest and most 
surprising disagreement happened—sur- 
prising because the friendship of Willie 
Pilgrim and Jennie Bathgate was supposed 
to be so firm that no ordinary shock could 
unsettle it. 

On the afternoon of December 234d, 
which came that year on Friday, Willie 





reached home somewhat later than usual, 





slung his books down on. the sofa, and, 
leaning against the window, drummed 
absently on the pane. 

‘“«What’s the matter, Willie?” asked his 
mother, cheerily. 

Willie’s voiée when he spoke had a sus- 
picious break in it. 

“T think it’s too mean for anything,” he 
said. 

‘‘TIgs there any trouble about the canta- 
ta?” she asked. 

‘*T wish the cantata was sunk, and old 
Epps with it!” hotly. 

‘* Willie!” said his mother. 

“Yes, I do!” he insisted, half-crying. 
‘* And Jennie Bathgate, too.” 

Mrs. Pilgrim was horrified. What could 
possibly have happened? The boy had 
been singing his part all over the house 
for a fortnight—the only satisfied person, 
she thought, among them all. To be sure, 
his voice wasn’t as strong as it was a year 
ago, and then, too, he had taken a cold 
within a day or two; but how could this 
account for his anger, especially against 
Jennie Bathgate, who was like Mrs. Pil- 
grim’s own daughter and in and out of the 
house as familiarly as Willie himself? 

“‘T don’t understand,” she said, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘‘Why,” said Willie, still looking out of 
the window, ‘‘we had a rehearsal this 
afternoon, and when I sang my part old 
Epps said my voice was cracked (it wasn’t 
a bit); and then he called out Jennie and 
told her to sing it. Of course, she knew 
it. We've been singing it together every 
night here; and old Epps, he was near 
tickled to death. ‘ That’s a great improve 
ment on you, Pilgrim,’ he said. ‘A great 
improvement. Jennie can stand behind 
you and sing the part, and youcan make 
your mouth go. The audience will never 
know the difference.’ I looked him right 
in the face, mother. ‘Mr. Epps,’ I said, 
‘that would be a. lie. Youcan get some 
other fellow te play dummy.’ And Jennie, 
she didn’t say a word, only blushed, and 
kind of looked pleased, and told Epps she’d 
do just as he liked. I don’t care so much, 
mother, about the part; but I bate to have 
Jennie go back on me that way.” And 
then the boy (he was only fourteen years 
old) broke down altogether, and cried 
silently against the window-pane. 

Mrs. Pilgrim tried to console her son. 
She did think he had been hardly used, and 
grieved very much over Jennie’s share in 
the matter. But all she could say at this 
time amounted to very little. Willie re- 
fused to be comforted. Even the atten- 
tions of little Maysie, his three-year-old 
sister, went unnoticed; while her frequent 
calls for ‘‘ Jeddie,” which was her inter- 
pretation of Jennie, of whom she was very 
fond, only brought back his trouble. To 
tell the truth, Mrs. Pilgrim looked for 
Jennie that evening, and counted on her 
coming to clear up thedifficulty. But 7 
and 8 and 9 o’clock went by, and the girl 
did not appear. It was the first evening 
for weeks that she had stayed away. 
Maysie went to sleep crying, because 
“‘Jeddie” had not come; and Willie moped 
the whole evening, for the same cause. 

The next afternoon was set down for the 
performance of the cantata, at the High 
School building. Of course, the whole 
town: turned -out, fairly overflowing the 





room and delighting Mr. Epps’s heart. To 





tell with what satisfaction every part was 

received would be impossible. It would 

be almost equally difficult to determine 

which part charmed the people most— 

whether the mild and gentle Mary, the 

ferocious Herod, the rustic shepherds, the 

radiant angels, or the Three Kings, with 
their dignified and imposing presence. I 
imagine, though, it narrowed down to a 
choice between Gabriel’s gauze wings, worn 
by Miss Jennie Bathgate, and Balthazar’s 
Persian robe. It was Balthazar’s part 
which had been taken away from Willie, 
and, as the boy stood in the back of the 
room, gazing at the spectacle, and seeing 
Tommy Treadwell, who couldn’t sing a 
note and had a voice like a crow, occupy- 
ing his place, bis heart swelled with indig- 
nation. Behind Tommy sat Jennie Bath- 
gate as Gabriel. No one could see her, as 
she sang Tommy’s part; and Tompy’s lips 
moved so deceptively that he got all the 
credit. 





‘‘Say, Mrs. Muzzey,” Willie overheard 
Mrs. Norman observe, in a loud whisper, 
“did you know Tommy Treadwell could 
sing?” 

‘*Law me!” said Mrs. Muzzey, “‘ they’ve 
kept it mighty quiet all his life. But he 
does sing like a lark. Don't he?” 

Mrs. Muzzey had never heard a lark sing 
in her life—nor Willie, either, for that mat- 
ter; but the one meant it and the other 
understood it as something very compli- 
mentary, and, although Willie didn’t say a 
word, his anger deepened against all the 
parties to the imposition, 


the audience had gone away. Some of the 
scholars still lingered in the room, and 
Jennie Bathgate, on her way out, having 
covered herself with a waterproof cloak 
and wrapped the wings in a newspaper, 
caught a passing glimpse of Willie, sitting 
all alone at his desk. The excitement of 
the afternoon was over. A reaction was 
setting in, Jennie began to wonder if, 
after all, it had paid. and whether she 
might not be a vain and selfish girl. 
Down at the foot of the stairs she met 
little Maysie, 

‘* Jeddie!” the child cried, with delight, 
and held out her arms. 

Jennie took her up and kissed her. She 
began to feel, too, as though she had done 
Maysie some injury. 

‘* Where’s B’other Willie?” the little one 
went on. ‘‘ P’ease take Maysie to B’other 
Willie.” 

Jennie hesitated. How could she go back? 
Half the school were up-stairs, and it 
would look as though she were trying to 
make up. But Maysie persisted. 

‘‘T want B’other Willie,” she clamored. 
** Pease take Maysie wight off.” 

‘‘ Brother Willie’s up-stairs,” said Jennie, 
undecidedly. ‘‘ Wont Maysie go up alone?” 

The child shook her head. 

“No! no! no! Jeddie go too. Maysie 
get lost if she goes alone.”’ And so Jennie, 
yielding to fate, took the little one’s hand 
and led her up the stairs. 

At the door she paused again. 

‘* There’s Brother Willie,” she said, point- 
ing to the boy, still at his desk. ‘‘ Maysie 
don’t want Jeddie now, does she?” 

But Maysie did not let go her hand. 

‘*Maysie’s af’aid,” she said. ‘‘ Jeddie 
come too.” 

in another minute they were standing 
at Willie’s side, while all the others in the 
room had stopped talking and were look- 
ing curiously in their direction. Willie 
did not look up. He was working out an 
example in cube root. 

“Tve brought Maysie to you,” said 
Jennie, hesitatingly. 

The boys and girls looked one at another 
and smiled significantly. Jennie’s face was 
all aflame; but, being there, she would do her 
part. Willie kept his eyes on the slate. 

‘«Thank you,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘ Maysie, 
come here,” and, reacbing out his hand, he 
drew the child toward himself. 

**1 want Jeddie,” she began to cry. 

Willie crowded the slate in his desk and 
took Maysie up in his arms. 

“‘I want Jeddie,” Maysie repeated, hold- 
ing out her little hands. 

Jennie stood irresolutely in the aisle. 

“*Jeddie! Jeddie!” the little one sobbed, 
as Willie, never looking at the girl, pushed 
hastily by and carried Maysie down the 





length of the room. - He opened the door 


Well, the affair was at length over and- 
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and slammed it afterhim. Up the stair- 
case came back the sound of Maysie’s cries. 
Through the window, when Willie and his 
burden had reached the street, there floated 
the child’s plaintive voice, calling ‘‘ Jeddie! 
Jeddie!” until the tones were lost in the 
distance, 

Those that were left looked uneasily from 
one another to Jennie, and without a word 
made their way one by one out of the 
door. Jennie remained alone. Two red 
spots burned brightly on her cheeks. The 
tears had gathered in her eyes. 

‘‘Tll never speak to him again as lopg 
as I live,” she passionately declared, and 
then, dropping down in Willie’s seat, she 
leaned her head on the desk and cried as 
though the foohsh, grieved little heart 
would break. It was a warm, affectionate 
heart, after all—hurt by Willie’s rudeness 
and conscience-stricken by her own fault. 
She sat there crying silently until the dusk 
began to creep in the room and the old 
janitor came around to lock up. Then she 
rose wearily and went home. Mrs. Pil- 
grim’s sitting-room shone brightly, as she 
passed by. Two days ago she would have 
rushed in, if only for a warm kiss from 
Mrs. Pilgrim and Willie’s merry greeting. 
But now that was all over. It was Christ- 
mas Eve, but a very cheerless and desolate 
one to Jennie. Indeed, she had no one to 
make it bright, poor child! Her mother 
was dead, there were no little brothers and 
sisters, her father shut himself up in the 
library, and until to-night she had never 
realized how dependent on the Pilgrims 
she was. How in the world should she 
ever live without them? The question 
seemed to be unanswerable, and over it 
Jennie cried herself to sleep. 

As Christmas happened on Sunday that 
year, all the ministers in Ponkhegan, and 
elsewhere, for that matter, had a chance to 
preach a Christmas sermon—an opportunity 
which Mr. Jarman, of the Second Orthodox 
Church of Ponkhegan, did not fail to im- 
prove. Of Mr. Jarman’s sermon there 
was just one sentence—a commonplace 
sentence enough, perhaps—which needs to 
be preserved inthis story, and that because 
of the impression it made upon two of Mr. 
Jarman’s young people. 

The minister was speaking of the offer- 
ing of grateful hearts. ‘‘If you are going 
to give God this present,” he said, ‘in 
return for the greatest of all gifts, whose 
coming we commemorate to day, find out 
first of all if you have a quarrel with any- 
body. Go make up your quarrel, and then 
bring to God your sacrifice of thankfulness 
and praise.” 

Then he read to them these verses from 
Christ’s sermon: 


‘‘Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the dltar and go thy 
way. First be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy gift.” 

Sunday-school in the Second, Orthodox 
Church was held in the basement, im- 
mediately after church service. When 
Willie Pilgrim entered, leading Maysie by 
the hand, most of the scholars had already 
gathered, and were talking together in little 
knots about the room. They were not the 
groups one would have seen a month be- 
fore. Most of the larger boys and girls 
went to the High School, and their friend- 
ships had suffered with the events there. 
There was an atmosphere of constraint, 
too, as though every one was in a wrong 
place. Half way up the center aisle stood 
Jennie Bathgate. Tommy Treadwell had 
just spoken gleefully to her about the per- 
formance of ‘yesterday, and she had 
snubbed him. ‘‘ What a nasty boy!” she 
said to herself. ‘‘I always did detest him.’’ 
Looking up, she saw Willie enter the door. 
All at once Mr. Jarman’s words came back 
to her mind. ‘‘ Go make up your quarrel,” 
he had said. ‘‘ First be reconciled to thy 
brother.” Jennie moved a step or two 
toward the front of the room. Her move- 
ment caught Maysie’s quick eye. 

“Oh! Willie,” the little one cried, de- 
lightedly, ‘‘dere’s Jeddie. Le’s go to Jed- 
die,” and she tugged at the boy’s hand. 

The sermon, too, had touched Willie’s 
heart. As yet, Christmas Day had brought 
him no pleasure. How could he hope to 
enjoy it, with his quarrel not made up? He 





let Maysie pull him along until he found 
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himself at Jennie’s side, and heard her low 
tone, saying: 

**T am very sorry.” 

**No! no!” he said, putting up his hand. 
*‘T was jealous and ugly and rude. It’s 
for you to forgive me, Jennie.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘*Tt’s no such thing,’’ she cried. ‘‘I was 
hateful and selfish and mean; and I’ve 
been perfectly miserable.” 

Maysie looked up in alarm. 

‘* Are you goin’ to cwy?” she asked, as 
though ready to join in herself. And then 
she found herself taken up in Jennie’s arms 
and Jennie’s face buried for an instant in 
her shoulder. 

When Jennie spoke, it was in a very quiet 
and subdued way. 

‘No, dear; I’m not,” she said. 
I take her with me to-day, Willie?” 

Willie himself could do no more than 
nod, as he turned away to his own class. 
Neither of them could find words to tell 
what a load had rolled off their hearts. 

The bell had not yet rung, but the groups 
around the room were breaking up. Every- 
one, of course, had known of Willie Pil- 
grim’s difficulty with Jennie, and had 
watched their interview with great interest. 
And now Carrie Chase and Susan New 
berry were seen to approach each other, as 
they had not for a month; and then others 
—kept apart by the same or other causes— 
until Willie’s example seemed to have in- 
fected the whole school. Finally, Mr. 
Epps, who was one of the teachers, was 
observed to leave his class and walk up to 
the desk. The superintendent touched the 


““Can’t 


bell. ‘‘Mr. Epps has a word to say,” he 
announced. Mr. Epps cleared his throat 
and began: 


‘*Many of yeu were at the High School 
exhibition yesterday. I say now what I 
ought to have said then, and I shall be glad 
if you will circulate it, that the part of the 
3rd King was sung not by the King, but by 
a girl stationed behind. There was an 
element of deception in this, which strikes 
me now—it did not then—as wrong, and I 
make haste to acknowledge it. I also want 
to thank Willie Pilgrim for having recog- 
nized the impropriety and refused to par- 
ticipate in it. Of course, no blame attaches 
to those who did take part. The fault, if 
any,is mine.” With this Mr. Epps bowed 
and stepped down. 

There was a moment’s stillness. Then 
the superintendent, without a word, sus- 
pended from the song-roll this hymn, which 
the children, being in the spirit, sang with 
all the earnestness of their fresh young 
hearts. 

“Jesus, Lord, we look to Thee ; 
Let us in thy name agree ; 
Show thyself the Prince of Peace ; 
Bid our jars forever cease. 
By thy reconciling love 
Every stumbling-block remove ; 
Each to each anite, endear, 
Come and spread they tenshe here.” 

And Mrs. Pilgrim, listening to the hymn, 
her heart full of thankfulness for all that 
had gone before, thought she caught a 
lingering echo of that older song which the 
angels sang on the plains of Bethlehem. 

¢ 
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Selections, 
“BAKED BE BEANS. 
Oa! how my heart sighs for my own native 
land, 
Where potatoes and squashes and cucum- 
bers grow ; 
Where cheer and good welcome are always at 
hand 
And custards and pumpkin pies smoke in a 
row 


Where pudding the visage of hunger serenes, 
And, what is far dearer, the pot of baked 
beans! 


Let Maryland boast of her dainties profuse— 
Her large watermelons and cantelopes fine, 
Her iurtle and oysters and terrapin stews, 
And soft crabs, high-zested wit brandy and 


wine; 
Ab! neither my heart from my native land 
weans 
When smokes on the table the pot of baked 
beans. 


The pot of baked beans—with what pleasure I 
saw it, 
Well seasoned, well porked, by some rosy- 
faced dame! 
And when from the glowing bot oven she’d 
draw it, 
Well crisped and well browned to the table 
it came. 
Oh! give me my country, the land of my teens, 
Ob! the dark Indian pudding and pot of baked 
beans. 


The os of baked beans—ah! the muse is too 
frail 
Its taste to descant or, its virtues to tell; 
But look at the rons of New England so hale, 
And her daughters so rosy, ’twill teach thee 
full well. 
Like me, it will teach thee to sigh for the 


means 
Of health and of rapture, the pot of baked 
beans, 


METEORIC STONES. 


WITHIN the last eighteen years twelve 
falls of meteoric stones have occurred in 
the United States of which specimens 
have been collected. Eight of these falls 
took place in the prairie region of the West, 
extending from Ohio to Kansas, and from 
Kentucky to Wisconsin, inclusive. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Smith, of Louisville, gives a 
map of this region in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts, showing the locality of 
each fall; and he states that the aggregate 
estimated weight of the eight was one 
thousand and sixty kilogrames—equal to 
more than 2,300 pounds, As the popula- 
tion of the region mentioned is but little 
above the average of the country, it would 
appear that there is actually an excess in 
the number and weight of the meteoric 
falls there, and that the apparent excess is 
not due merely to the fact that observers 
are more numerous. Going back further, 
and taking a period of sixty years, Professor 
Smith finds that there have been twenty 
well-noted falls of meteoric stones in the 
United States, ten of which were in this 
same region; and those ten weighed twenty 
times as much as the ten which occurred 
outside its limits. 


LADIES! 


BEWAREot! 

















CHURCA CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, Sorings. and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
ITTLE'R, 203 Canal St.. w. ve 








THE STANDARD. 
Highest Award. 


WKLD’'S FAIR, London, - - = 1851 


WORLD'S FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, - - - 1872 
WORLD'S FAIR. Santiago, Chili, - 1875 
WORLD'S FAIR, Philadelphia, - 1876 


WORLD'S FAIR, Sidney,Australia, - 1877 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
311 Broadwar, N. Y. 


rama & CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 53 Camp Street. New Orjenns- 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 93 Main Street, ae 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, “Alba: 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 48 St Paul Street, Montseai 

F a & CO., 34 King William Street, London, 


Soglan 

FAIRBANS KS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston 
ass. 

FAiRBA — & EWLNG, Masonic Hall, Philadel. 


FATRBANKS KS, MORSE & CO . 111 Lake St., Chic: 
a. NKS, MORSE & CO., 189 Walnut Street, ¢ Cin- 


FATRHANKS, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street 
evelend 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 48 Wood St, Pittsburgh. 
FAIRBANKS. MORSE CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 


Louisville 
FAIRBAS N Ks & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 


FAIRBAR KS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers 


THE AMERICAN 
HORSE-CLIPPING MACHINES. 





THE ONLY MACUINES OF THE KIND MADE. 





THE BEST HAND-MACHINE MADE. 
Hand, Wheel, Air, and Power Working. 
Price, $5, $35, $50, and $75 each. 

For full particulars, circulars, etc. address C. M. 
MOSEMAN & BRO., Manufacturers of Harness, 
Horse-furnishing Goods, and Sole Agent for the sale 

of the above Machines. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 114 CHAMBERS 8r., N. Y 


PRINTING PRESSES 


®UITABLE FoR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
The American, ts 


the merioan: No. ea oa, 











Gas Fixtures, 


in Gilt, Bronze, Dec- 
orative, Porcelain, 


AND TO 


Special Designs. 
Fine Clocks, 


in Bronze and Marble, and Ornament- 
Bronzes. 
Architectural Church Fixtures, 


= RPASSED IN prety ane EXCEL- 
ENCE, AND ORNAMENTAL METAL 
WORK OF RRaistiCe DESIGNS, 


AND AT LOW PRICES. 
ORDERS, BY CORRESPONDENCE OR OTH 


ER- 
WISE, RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED, TO WHICH 
MOST’ CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0., 


836 and 888 BROADWAY, 
and 13th STREET, near Union Square, 
New York. 


BANUFACTORY : 24th and 25th Sts. and 
10th Avenue, 


HOLIDAY 


PRESENTS! 
B.[. SOLOMON & SONS, 





PARLOR FURNITURE, 
CABINETS, PRICES 
EASELS, in 
PEDESTALS, accordance 
TABLES, c " 
BOOK-CASES, | 
FANCY CHAIRS, mks 
CURTAINS, of the new | Times. 
style Raw Silks. 
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657 AND 659 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE BOND STRERT. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
T. CG. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
No. 111 FULTON S8ST., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


F.W.WHITE,  MlaRoRS, 


GRAHAM, PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 








1876, 








82 BOWERY. 


BRANCH: 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door Seuth of 25th Street, 
West Side. 








R BRACKET WORKERS. 


BRACKET PLANES, 25c each 
BRACKET SAWS, 10c. 
All Pree by ‘Mail. 

Send for Design Circular end Price- 
Fancy Foreign end Domestic Woods. 


GEORGE M. WAY & CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





s 
$190 Pianos.—10-stop Oreos $75 
WHY PAY #500 
for a Piano or $300 for an Organ, when you can have 
one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 
trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 University Place, New York? 


Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & CO., 


No. 593 Broadway, 


have recentl 
— splendi 
From Euro 
Dutch Inlaid, Maraueterie, Buhl, and French 
Carved Oak Kurniture, Dutch Musical and 
Automaro Hall Clecks, French Parlor and 
Bracket Clocks, Weours and Italian Brovzes, 
Sevres. Dresden, and English Chinaware, 
Glassware. 
From CHINA 
A very large and elegant assortment of Teak- 
wood Furniture, in Tables, Sofas, Chairs, 
Cabinets, Etageres, Stools, etc., etc. 
Modern Kgirniture in Great Variety. 


FURNAGES, HEATERS, 


RA N Cc ES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Setand Portable. 
FIRE-PLACE 


FIRESIDE JEWE HEATER. Splendid 


in appearance and a great heater. 
Elevated 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Fiexsted 


ornamental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


THE « PREMIER” & F REN (CH. FLAT 


A 
ie? popular One-Oven oy “tor ‘French 
ats 


Brick, wito or without hot-closet. 


The above and a — eae of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by th 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 
LORD BALTIMORE 


FIREPLACE HEATER, 


An Open Grate, a Parlor 
Stove, anda Furnace 
Combined. 

(The only Fireplace Heater that wil! furnish an 


open fire.) 
The bandsomest in the country. 


ELEVATED AND LOW OVEN 


RANGES AND KITCHENERS, 


PORTABLE WROUCHT-IRON 


FURNACES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


WILSON & JAMES, 


68 Beekman St., New York. 


Gold's Heater MT eCompany, 


114 Leonard St., N.Y. 
SULE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S 
Patent Wrought lion Heaters, 


the “HEALTH’* and “ TUBULAR,’ 


These furnaces, made vt Heavy Wrought Iron. 
firmly riveted at the seams. are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, c »ntairning several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mildity-warmed air nd for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 








received from Europe and China 
specimens of Furniture, etc., as fol- 











W.H. WARNER, Treas 





THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 
NEW YORE. 


ARNES8’S FOOT-POWER 
MACHINERY. 
13 different machines with 





which Builders. Cabin«t- 
M kers, Wagon-Mak ers, ond 
Jobbers in miscellane us 


with steam-, ower 





Rockford, “Winnebago Ca, 








B. W. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS AND FINE CABINET WORK 


OF BYERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


MANTEL PIECES, 


DOORS, 


AND TRIMMINGS, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN r LOOKING-GLASS PLATES 





WEST PRICES. 
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(801. TOYS, GAMES. (877. 


Clocks, Bronzes, Fancy Goods, 
The St. Germain Student Lamp, 
Dresden and French China, etc., 
Baccarat and Fine Glassware, etc., 
AT RETAIL. 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Low Prices. Large Assortment. 


HINRICHS, 


29, 31, AND 33 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 





THE “‘OLD RELIABLE” 


UNIVERSAL 


Clothes Wringer. 
e 






HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


Improved with Rowell’s double cog-wheels on both 

ends of each roll. 
Over 500,000 Sold! 
and now in use, giving ** Universal ” satisfaction. 

The only Wrinoger ever awarded a FIRST PREMIUM 
by the great Fair of the American Institute, where it 
again received the “MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE” 
in 1877. 

a Hf re isa thing of great value. It will pay foritself 
several times a yearin any family.’’—Am. Agricul- 
turist. 

“There is no more reliable and efficient machine 
in the market.”—N. Y. INDEPENDENT. 

Be sure and inquire for the * Universal.” 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 

METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE 
. COMPANY, 


32 Cortlandt st, New York. 





Peck & Snyder’s American Club Skate. 





SIZES: 8, 8%, 9, 934, 10, 1034, 11, 1144 Inches. 







No. 1. Price, per pair, with Biued Foot-Piate, $5 00 

No.2 * sa Full Nickel Plated..... 6 00 

No.3 “ * Fine Polished & Plated, 7 00 
PECK & SNYDER’*# CLIPPER or N. Y¥. 


CLUB SKATE 


Xo. 1 ‘Price, per pair, vith Blued Foot-Plate, 83 ®0 
N0.2.5 °° “Full Nickel Plated..... 
No.3. * “ Full Polished & Plated, 5 0 
The above Skates are al) warranted of the first 
quality, the No.1 being the same material as No. 3, 
excepting in point of fimsh. To our country cus- 
tomers we will forward sample pairs by express, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of price. A complete 


catalogue of cheaper Skates and Novelties sent on 
application. Addres 


s 
PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
P.-0. Box 4958, 124 Nassau St., New York. 


“THE FLORENCE HEATER: 


THE ONLY 
— SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 
PRICE, $8. 


For all who want PURE, 
MOIST, WARM ” 
HALLS, 








t@ Can be used anywhere, 
Without connection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 








ers, to heat Gine and Paste, 
and others. Adapted to the 
Use of >MALL FAMILIES. 

It will Bake. Steam, and 
Boil at the sume time. 


PRICE, $3.75 # 
{2 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. gg 


FLORE*CE MACHINE 
A ESCE} NE Co., Flor ol ° 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Squ See 


Chicago 





- AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of THz INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Agriculturist ..........++.sseeeee Ey 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly......... ere 
Demorest’s Magazine....... eee 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 
Harper’s Magazine............++- 


Harper’s Weekly............0.00 
HRB ROE O BORRR. «cic coceccctcccecs 
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Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘ The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Journal...............20- 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas.Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly............. as 
Sunday Magazine.. ...........5- 
Ry CRG cckcwcnns, wadsacasece 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
, ETP ree eceece 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Dlustrated Christian Weexly. 2 

ne CNR cs vesnesecesesece a 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 

International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) : 
4 
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SESSSSSERS 


Forest and Stream............... 
Eclectic Magazine.......... mane 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,” an Ilustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 70 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 


The Mudepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


SSSssssssss 
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52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 = Ny 1.50 
1 3 . o . 0.75 
53 ° after 3 months, 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, asre- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 183 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. . 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1,—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders bis paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
Office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 





removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Last Page& Business Notice 


3 Cie. 3 i.-b-.- cdagnate- Te.| 1 tim@................-+. 
4times (one month). 70c./ 4 times (one yo FS 
rr 5).88c 


PREMIUMS. 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ BroLoay” and 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” a8 a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published in handsome 
book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either vol- 
ume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, in advance, and we will send him THE 
INDEPENDENT for two years, and both volumes, postpaid. Subscriptions beginning Jan- 
uary ist, or thereafter, can have Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 
11th for twenty-five cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 

The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 

David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 

. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. 
8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 

9. Bleak House. 532 pages. 

10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 


ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 

Notes. 506 pages. 
| 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 

514 pages. 

13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 

14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
Stories. 356 pages. 

15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 
560 pages. 


week er 


Each additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS ses DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Sou. EyTincE, Jk. The original cost of the stereotype 
plates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
Dickens himself wrote: 

““They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
Frage PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
1Ze, <0X50. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It bas a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 


This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


‘AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x3815. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘* Ex Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named. 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already heen Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be fouhd in any 
other book published. The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
“‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and affection, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
inentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has b-en no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress apy portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 


throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revesled to me, without any att: mpt at 
idealization.” 
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3 (three months).t6c./18 “ (three mont 
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Machine. We are buildi Machine exact! 
it, Send for Ciroular. LYow £M.0o.40B.i%h BE Ny. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ppt eE-aep-noleh linens ttthiissdnih 

1% “ ‘ ree ot ue < 
si bey le ¥ 
52 “ (twelve “ +++ 80c, 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 

FINANCIAL Se DOLLARS PER AGATE 








RELIGIOUS NOTICES. ........+..FIFTY CENTS 4 LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, notexceeding four lines, 
#; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising niust be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
1 PO. Bex 3787 New York City. 





The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into bis ‘‘ inner life’’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful beoks of the kind ever published. 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned. by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
arunt to EVERY SUBSCRIB R, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.U0 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance. 


REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are ioe bite A 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDE) 
We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
Address : 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Peost-office Bex 2787,- - «= = 251 Broadway; N. ¥. 


stage prepaid, to any 
, in advance. 
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Iusurance, 


The Insurance Editor will gwe to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
ind wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


THE CHAMBER OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





Tue Chamber of Life Insurance, after an 
existence of about four years, voted itself 
dead on the 6th of thismonth. The attempt 
was made to have the final act as secret 
as have been ailof the movemehts of the 
It was one of its principles 
to act in secret. In this it was successful— 
to the extent that no one has ever heard of 


organization. 


anything it has accomplished, or, rather, of 
any good. To be sure, we know it has 
expended ‘a large amount of money, and 
of money that we believe belonged to in- 
surers in the various companies composing 
it. It has also been quite instrumental in 
bringing down upon it and upon life insur- 
ance the public and the press. It did 
more than this. It harbored six differ- 
ent companies that died (failed) before 
the demise of itself. There is noth- 
ing that we know of to offset this. 
No good was accomplished; but, rather, 
money was expended, life insurance was 
injured, and an asylum for insolvent life 
insurance companies furnished. To sum 
the matter up, it was an honor to those 
companies which kept out of it entirely; a 
less honor to those which withdrew some- 
time since; and less an honor, but still an 
honor, to those which by a notification of 
withdrawal produced the final collapse It 
would be interesting to classify these com- 
panies; but it is hardly necessary. It is 
enough satisfaction to know that the busi- 
ness is done with, if it really isse. Osten- 
sibly it is so. The Chamber of Life Insur- 
ance says of itself that it will no longer 
exist. It says also that it quits existence 
because the public and the press are 
against it. This is too true to need argu 
ment. The public is not now in a mood 
for countenancing secret conclaves of life 
insurance companies. It desires much 
more an open, outspoken showing ef all 
there is in the business. 

But the question is: Has the Chamber of 
Life Insurance absolutely disbanded? The 
apparent answer is, Yes. But the real 
answer is, No. We mean no personality; 
but the organization was mainly composed 
of, one man, the secretary and treasurer. 
He testified at Albany last winter before 
the insurance committee that the Chamber 
was organized for his especial benefit, as a 
reward for his services in securing the 
repeal of obnoxious laws in the State 
of Iowa. He has received some 
$12,000 a year since. It appears by the 
report of the auditing committee that 
the dues of the organization at the 
time of the demise were to this officer 
$3,799.86. Other dues are spoken of; but 
they must have been trivial. To pay these, 
an assessment of one two-hundreth of one 
per cent. was ordered upon all the com- 
panies composing the Chamber. This 
could not amount to less than $10,000. In 
addition, it was ordered that all of the 
property of the Chamber be sold and ap. 
plied to the same purpose, and ‘‘to make 
suitable arrangements for continuing and 
completing the work, now in process, of 
collecting mortality experience.” We don’t 
know how much the property is or was 
worth. It does not matter. It seems a 
considerable sum was provided to cau tinue 
the work, The conclusion is an easy one. 
The Chamber was a secret organization. 
The public and the press were against it. 
It was injuring life insurance. But it 
seems that the organization, instead of dis- 
banding, has only made itself more secret. 
It is to continue not as an open organiza- 
tion; but still to goon. We may be mis- 
taken in the construction, and it is to be 
hoped we are. The Chamber of Life Insur- 
ance has never been needed, and it is less 
needed to-day than ever. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Mr. Smytu bas got down from his high 
horse and made up his mind that he can 
get along without the lists of the people 
who are insured in the various life compa- 
nies. His course in this matter has been 
weak from the first. It has been just wbat 
would be expected from aman whom we 
are sure does not understand his business. 
He first demanded from the companies a 
complete list of all of the persons who 
were insured with them. After waiting 
some time, and not succeeding in finding 
even one company foolish enough to com- 
ply with his demand, he then wrote all of 
the companies, saying he would so far mod- 
ify his ideas as to agree to keep the lists in 
his own personal possession—in his pocket, 
or some such place—and that when he left 
his position, as pretty much every one 
hopes he soon will do, he would return 
them. ‘To this wonderful coat-tail propo- 
sition no attention was paid by the compa- 
nies whatever. He now comes out with his 
third and last letter on the subject, in 
which he kindly informs the companies 
that he has concluded to let the matter 
drop; that he will not require the lists. He, 
in fact, thinks he can get along without 
them. This isa very good conclusion for 


him to come to, as it was for Jack in the 
supper business. 


—The New York Zimes says: 

‘*A moral is connected with these trials 
{of Case and Lambert] which the members 
of the legislature ought not to overlook. 
With a rey > misconception of their true 
interest, the life-insurance companies have 
hitherto, almost without exception, arrayed 
themselves against the more stringent legis- 
lation which experience has shown to be 
necessary. Of course, the reputa- 
ble companies are now ashamed of Lam- 
bert’s championship, and the sapient legis 
lators who were imposed upon by his char- 
latanry will put their own estimate upon a 
cause which had him for a defender. The 
result, let us hope, will be seen in the ap- 
proaching session. The demand for reform 
of the laws relating to life insurance will 
again be heard, and the argument in its 
behalf will be strengthened by the crim- 
inal revelations now published. Compa- 
nies whose condition resembles that of the 
Security and the Popular will cry against 
interference loudly as before. But we shall 
be surprised if sound and honestly-managed 
companies are not hereafter found on the 
side of measures that are needed for the 
protection of policyholders and the re- 
establishment of confidence in the public 
mind.” 

—Dr. T. 8. Lambert, late president of 
the failed American Popular Life, and one 
of the most arrant of the life insurance 
swindlers, and one who has probably done 
more to bring disgrace upon an honorable 
business than any other map, was con- 
victed of perjury, on the 20th inst. His 
conduct upon the trial, in smiling and jok- 
ing as his crimes were proved, should re- 
move all chance of pity for his punishment. 











INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
Insurance Companv 


of New York. 


OFFICES: 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 








ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1850. 





Report of Hon. JOHN F. SMYTH, Su- 
perintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State 
of New York. 





ee ret DEPARIMENT, ? 

i ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 30th, '1877. 5 
The examination of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, an institution organized twenty-seven 
years ago, baving been completed, the Superintend- 
ent of the Insuraice Department its gratified that it 
is his privilege to announce ‘o the public that the 
result of this examination is entirely satisfactory, 
and thatthe company isina sound and prosperous 
condition and has strictly complied with the require- 
ments of the law in all respects. The same rigid 
tests have been applied to tris asto other compin- 
ies, the assets and liabilities having been rigidly 
inquired into, To execute such an examination as 
thisis. of course, a work ef laber and great expense 
the titles to all property owned by or morvgaged to 
the company being examined and reported on By 
professional gentlemen of high standing and each 
piece of property carefully appraised. After an in- 





vestigation of this character confidence will necess 


sarily be restoredin the public mind on the whole 
subject of life insurance, when it is clear'y estab- 
lished that, upon a net valuatioa, this company, 
with a total res.rve liability of $7,752,528, has a sur- 
Plus, carefully invested, of $1,671.36%.61, and it will 
also show that neither the labor nor expense con- 
nected therewith has been unnecessary. 

There has been deducted from the property owned 
by and mortgaged to the company,in accordance 
with the report of the appraisers made to me, $151,- 
49.11, and during 1877 the company has been obliged 
to purchase, under foreclosure, property costing 
$553,179 66, although when the loans were made on 
said real estate sufficient margin existed over the 
sum loaned to authorize investment, according to 
the vaiue of real estate that prevailed when such 
loans were made. 

Th>* prem) um notes and loans represented by 30,000 
certificates of policyholders were examined in detail, 
and seriatim lists, giving number of policy, amount: 
of notes and reserve on such policies, are filed in 
the Department. From a total of notes and loans 
amounting to $1,881,351 77, but $10,396 98 was found on 
canceled policies and policies where the notes were 
in excess of the reserves charged against the policies 
respectively. 

From an inspection of the statements given here- 
with of the stocks and bonds owned, it will be seen 
that such investments are in accordance with the 
laws, and that the loans on coilaterals, in like man- 
ner invested, have sufficient margir , and to the secur- 
ities so held no objection can properly be made; 
therefore, nothing has been deducted on account of 
either of the last-mentioned items. 

The examination was made as of September 30th, 
1877, and the net reinsurance reserve on outstanding 
policies and annuity bonds, 12,338 innumberand $37,- 
510,098 86in amount, calculated on such policies and 
bonds as of the date mentioned. Lists of unco'lected 
and deferred premiums, unpaid dividends, and pre- 
miums paid in advance were also made and verified 
by close investigation. 

The management of the company is in the hand 
of gentlemen thoroughly qualified to perform the 
duties of the trust which they have undertaken— 
many of them appearing to give their whole time 
and attention thereto. The closest scrutiny into 
every branch of the business under them was in- 
vited and accepted. 

The following is a statement of the assets and 


liabilities : 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate........ + $693,629 57 
Bonds and mortgages ........+... sive "4,208,744 49 


STOCKS AND BONDS OWNED. 


4 5 ‘alue. 
UD. 6, Bomea 0+... $929,050 $980,8*3 75 
NY. Boe "Boniis. U0 = 410,192 
Brooklyn Bonds... .. 100,000 110,000 00 
Westchester County 


a . 65,720 00 
v irdinia State Bonds.. 19,900 4,856 50 
Bank of Commerce 
(N. Y.) Stock........ 5,000 6,375 00 
$1,524,600 $1 578,027 25 $1,578,027 25 


COLLATERAL LOANS. 


Market penny 
Value. 
OGARB) 5 icas sone $1,259,635 TE. “ots 34 7" 615 34 
Cash in Bank and Office.............-.+ 62,149 24 
Net uncollected and debized premiums 184/218 19 
Premium notes andloans.....: os 870 954 7 
Accrued interest on all securities......... 168 002 27 
Total admitted assets........ (iebncecoe $9,756,341 14 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED. 
Deduct from real —_— owned $08.40 4 
Deduct from mortgage.......... 65, 
Deduci from prem aot notes.... 0.396 8 
Total items not admitted.............+ Il 896 09 09 
Total assets........ hee titans hapan _ $9,918; 918, Bi 2 
LIABILITIES. 
Net reinsurance ponsrve seeereecsocsoccce 752,527 00 
Unpaid Jossesand elaims _,,.........+., 776 89 
Unpaid dividends to policyholders. . 147,852 00 
Unpaid dividends to stockholders....... 3,622 53 
Premiums paid in advance... ..... coer cee 194 Th ll 
“$8,084; 912 53 53 
Capital pope iui ‘is #100 000 00 
Surplus as regards po a olders, on e 
basis of admitted asset PARRA AI 1,671,368 61 
mM. 2 as regards policyholders, on _— 
basis of total assets. eoee 1,833,264 70 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Gunpentesenben. 





DIRECTORS. 

GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
EDWARD SCHELL, 
Cc. NORWOOD, 
JOHN W. HUNTER, 
WM. K. HINMAN, 


HENRY STOKES, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN. 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 
EDWIN J. BROWN, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 
DENTON PEARSALL, _ 8. R. COMSTOCK, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
AMB’E C. KINGSLAND, JOHN D. RUSS, 
JOHN 8 HARRIS, P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
WM. A. SEAVER, JACOB L. HALSEY, 
R. C. FELLOWS, JACOB NAYLOR, Phila., 
EDMUND COFFIN, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JOHN T. TERRY, EDWARD KING, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
FE. A.WALTON, J.E. YEATMAN, St.Louis, 
C. VANDERBILT, JRr., N.K. MASTON, S8’n F’an., 
ABRAM DU BOIS. 
HENKY STOKES, President. 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


2% WEMPLE,? Assistant 
I. . STOKES, f Secretaries. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 











ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Sec’y. 
BENJ. C, MILLER, Treasurer. 








B,J. MILLER, Actuary. 


{December 27, 1877. 
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Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


ee PAID UP, $1,228,200. 


re eee oe ee $7,963,445 20 
Fire Diapiities: including 50 per cent. of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,241,490 23 
WARS COO PIIB vis vicicceiceasncdeg cove. oc «SS 122,024 87 


Resident seemed: G. PULSFORD. 





THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, €5,{40,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the ope every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their valu 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of A i 
York and Connecticut. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1*48. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 





for New 











JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’yand Actuary. 

J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 

A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 

NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’’ 

AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 





7 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW’ YORK. 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-Presiden 


Isaac F, Luoyn, Secretary. 





W. H. C.- Bartizrt, Actuary 








F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ese «esse 
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ven_cean/UMVERSAL LE MSURACE 0, 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | egeescee ot sgicsicc: 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post-Office Square, Boston. QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) : 

Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 _. .. ...- S365,000 
. $13,871,040 81 | Surplus over he-insurance, over.... 160,000 
+... 577,857 50 50 per cent dividend paid on all expiring 5-year pol- 
icies, 50 per cent. on 3 years,and 4 per cent. onall 





Nbr ASSETS, January Ist, 1877.. 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. 
EMV isciks: cg. cae cnstcpacecdcacccinsees $13,293,183 31 others. 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- This Company ee Oe been in operation over 26 years, 


cyholders, in accordance with the law of this Cum- | has paid over in losses ( 25 ot which 
er awealth. was at the “ Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872), and over 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY, | "= "=itasiratiecnsisr 











None but the safer classes of risks 
ISRAEL W. MUNROK, omy “and Treas. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Sec or. 
lst. The adoption and continuance of athoroughly LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 
adequate rate of premium. 
2d. The maintenance of an die: Reserved Fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 1825. 1s7?7. 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 
For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company Se ee ba past thirty- —— 
years, apply at the office o e Company, or 0 
yontn, ake oly on eaen of Uanentanee: FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. OF PHILADELPSIA. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. CASH CAPITAL, - $400, 000. 00 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D.,, Medical Examiner. 
W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. ASSETS oy acme | 655 ] } ] 20 
§ ’ ’ e 
8ec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres 
THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





Wm. G. CROWE 
JOH 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 52. 


The princi; features of this Com y are ABSO 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- | LUTE S. TY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THR INSURED. 


pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876, 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


4ll Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes lsswed 


ist January, 1876, to 3lst December, vs. $4,929,197 66 C. P. FRALEIGH, aseatanm® BUELL, President. 





Premiums on — not marked == 
ee rer ae . . 3,172,260 07 0. H. BURFORD Actuary 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
alot uns Bs in a CONTINENTAL 
Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist er 
1876, to 31st December, 1876..... eee «ee $5,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period.,.... $1,865,193 49 


LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses..,.. $1,088,410 35 CONN. 

The Company has the following Assets, ASSETS, 

United States and State of New York $3,423,783.16. 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ....$11,068,700 00 SURPLUS, 

Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 $379,602.16 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 267,000 00 

Interest and sundry notes and claims due Jas. 8S. Parsons 
the Company, estimated at.......,..0.-. _ 402,350 19 President. 


Gein Bankers eeneess Ma sag a 
Vice-Pres’t. 


R. E. Beecher 






Total Amount Of ASsets...,....++0++++$15,694,967 31 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- ha i 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. CONTINENT AL 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- (FIRE) 
terest thereon aill cease. The certificates to be ; 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. j N S$ U R A N Cc E co 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- _ 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. " OFFICES 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


next. By order of the Board 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary and 














TRUSTEES. 106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
YEA seers, RANCH BEIRDE. 
ta cn E OORE, ADO LPE ' LEMOYNE, STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 
ge H RUSSELL, CHAS H MARSHALL, Capital, paid in in cash......... .... $1,000,000 00 
DA y 1D L AN ROBT L. STU ‘ART. Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- 
DANiEL 8. MILLER, TA Pe FOREST, standing Risks............ Saddawee 930.107 84 
yostk J ow, mAs. v. LEVERICH, Liability for Losses Reported, Un- 
poyulAM B. Doben. HORACE GI Tl claimed Dividends, etc......... 265,962 10 
THOMAS F YOUNGS, JOHN LO TT Net Surplus...... $06 cecseses écseestaa 844,015 13 
JOHN D. SEWLETT, WILLIAM H. FOGG. Total Assets.... .. seeeeceee . veceees $3,040,085 07 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ PETER V, RING. ; a 


CHARLES P. eabenapienan GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-P: 
aA 5 s. H. H. - - . 
J. D. JONES, President. ie 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 
W. NH. H. MOORB, 24 Vice-President A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K.OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t 
A. A. BAVEN. 34 Vice-President. Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
ForTY-EIGHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 
CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = = «© «© © « - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = - = = = * . 1,834,003 10 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends ae eas 
































267,780 92 

Net Surplus = = = <2 =* © = 1,041,490 75 

TOTAL ASSETS, « = @ e- ve z7-= © © = $6;6 ities 77 
ee SUMMARY OF ASSETS. z4 
Bonds oe Pere rere cent Oe tpeeeseeeeeeteceett® Sees coe  eneboeery: eccceeeees * 
Gale Wiates SE ee comematammcces 
tate and Gtiy Bonds, oe sm oe seveee d 
insarent ae on pega HiT BB) sees cccens ria 
Balanee in hands of Agcate.. an 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office.............cccccssccceccosesesse * 8 


—_—_— 


oon sreccccccssereee POVL 4S, ZI4 77 


on » 907848 Os 


= amen ’ CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


MEGUGN: <, .60dicescccasce 





LIABILITIES. 
Claims for Losses 
Divider. r Loses se oumtanding on Ist July 1877. 
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REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 
EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 




















INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877. 

The Superiatendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aide 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEw YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained. at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constitutea public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The serviees of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situaSted in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84.and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev. ry piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although meny of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character, and are worth $580 515.76 more than cost. 

Tne Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instanee where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncoliected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the Jetter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments—-Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums hanoled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the cheeks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by faise entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 





































ASSETS. 
TROOP TBRMOE, ooo cccccciccceccedscsccccceses aacenaee be «cqcdilcemhnsagewed saqueidentidsaéandnatesdumeiwedate $2,473,087 
Bonds and MOrtg@ageS.........cce «2 ccccccceccece coves dipdabiamatidintesdenatakin mdeddcusl, sdnddennadies -seee 17,205,283 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 
Merchants’ Bank, N. Y., StOCK..........cecceceeerseeeeeees aditebadadeed <u $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., StOCK........000. 000 cesccsecceoeerecceces eos eee. 8, 484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock < aeddidanddqccnoiawenadae = 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., StOCK ...... cee. ceeceee coceeeeeeeees 10,126 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., StOCK.........secsccsesccscscseesees -- 5,381 25 6,400 00 
Weal BURGE IOI Sos caer ncccescdcccsdnccsdedccccceccessdec " 3,792,113 97 38,892,763 34 
Contral Park LOAM. ow occ. cccccccccccccccccccccce eas aa +. 25,283 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock............ .-...0+ --- 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company DONGS............-.eeeeeeeeeeeee 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds................ ia nee «e+. 549,967 10 76,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds..............ccececeececeeeeeee . 41,104 Cu » 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds..............cce+sseeeees «+» 645,596 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated DOnGS..............ccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds.................++. 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds.................. 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..............-...+e06+ - «1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
BEOORTGM ClOy DOMES. 0.000. cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccssescccccccsescecece 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
TORSSY CIEY DOMAK. ...00.ccccsccscscccecescccccsccccccctcccecccccesevccceccees 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Ra ida ons ccd nccen nee: cccc de ddccccedcccccascscwesesissccee 129,875 00 131,210 00 
PPR WI ea 5 cence cnn cee ntccdapnatncaictuecscdsqacsccsadsavaoccay 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds 10,155 00 
TB CIO DE os ccc kccicccccccesedccccccctscccsccccccncccesesescoccqasss 5,000 00 . 
i sntdcccacccensscactcanccusctietsccabadenedeesicespense 5,25 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds...... $8,000 00 
Georgia bonds....... 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds....... 5 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds 8,960 00 
DRRTIE WINN dn sin cass dc Saco ccinciiccs Sisccndedccccnccccecscsocses 15,285 71 20,000 00 
ec cdevivesccscescenens $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Prembeies TUGEGS GE TOG, 20.000 cee veces setessee, naccecon ,: cccsecsonccceca, sascdecvese.cge-ce 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies... .....:00.... 0. ceeecces 5 cecneee sone secteee ee seseeees oy eee 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages dttahanddetdes weeee dae a esac 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds........ 42,320 39 
25,719 37 
8,476 17 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above ee 
Net amaunt, ...-.0. cocscccrccoes elitecddsedesccesem s9ascs wedndesdaadssieaadads sake F 446,178 04 
Total admitted Assets. ..... Obi NARS acncctcasencsadsedasichcdéeetee ged Sevebesapeuaeee weees ceded $32.945,621 
ITEMS NOT ADMITTED: 
NN IE a thdncnccdsdsnankéses Gadde, ccdctsbigicasas: saiges, Gnarpadeagais caantega $36,154 19 
Cost value of Reai Estate over present appraised values.. diy 3 884 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage inexcess of present VALUE ........ ce. cece cence cence ence eeeeeeeeeeee , 149, 605 00 
Eg ute nt tna ee nemesepa deueaertadand pa tdcankssendsnnsgndastihienmnaaltrasantcauuenntabicn 254,248 15 
I CIO AN aii nn ning cde cccwees sacsuascnhsctdaqy qnngesiageasscesdqSecececcannccnscetsougesias $33,199,869 45 


LIABILITIES. 
Deach Losses and Matured Enduwments not due 
Death Lusses and Claims resisted................+++ 
Premiums paid in advance.............-.-..+++ 
Esti : ated Liability on Laps -a Policies ‘ 
IRGt RROUMBUPAMOS ROGET UG ee. occ ccc ccccccccccscccccccscecccccccctocacaccectececcccctdcccccocsdadsscaswectonss 





TST RIO ine ows sin cnc cvascacesaueschscecasedddbecksciecdedeeenQesuadiddcsuubtlledeeseabewneeed 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of sdmitted assets, as dete rmined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets, as report d by the Company....... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders included in the above...........+.seseesseeeeeees eovsesee 517,504 


JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent. 
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farm and Garin. 


_ UTILIZING BONES. 


For some years I have brought into use all 
the old bones of the farm, as well as those of 
the neighborhood, purchasing from the boys 
for half acent apound. I have an old oil-cask, 
into which a carboy of muriatic acid is 
emptied, mixed with about the same bulk of 
water. This is keptina dry place, and as the 
bones collect they are thrown into this acid 
from time to time, by which ina very few hours 
they are completely decomposed, the resulting 
compound being chloride of calcium and 
monobasic, or sulphate of lime, both being 
extremely soluble in the water, Hence I have 
a@ solution, instead of a mixture, as when sal- 
phuric acid is used—an advantage which will 
appear as I describe my process. In due pro- 
cess of time, by the addition of the bones, this 
acid will be neutralized ; thatis, its power for 
dissolving more bones is destroyed. This is 
manifested by the bones remaining unacted 
upon sufficiently. 

In the spring the solution is mixed with 
sufficient dry earth and fine sand to absorb it, 
so that each grain of sandis moistened, and, 
hence, has a certain portion of the bone in it. 
To this mixture all the ashes collected during 
the winter (we use wood for fires) is added, 
supplying some potash and other mineral ele- 
ments. To be sure that I have the bone brought 
back to its origioal condition—tribusic phos- 
phate—a portion of air-slaked lime in fine 
powder, or, in the absence of the lime, fine 
ground marble dust, is added, which at once 
precipitates the bone in the finest possible con- 
dition, the particles not exceeding the twenty- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter, affording 
a fine chance for the water and carbonic acid 
to dissolve it as bone and conduct to the roots 
of plants in a condition to admit of its entrance 
into the root-cells, and to be duly appropriated, 
again to appear as an organized mineral sub- 
stance, passing slong from the plant to the 
animal, 

In this mixture there is no thirty per cent. 
erganic matter said to be capable of producing 
3 per cent. of ammonia. On the contrary, the 
addition of the ashes and lime sets free any 
salts of ammonia tbat may have been formed 
as a chloride, as will be known by the strong 
smell of ammonia (after the lime is added) 
The home of the ammonia being in the air, 
there is a puff of it in its rapid passage up- 
ward, to be brought back in its natural chan- 
nel, purified and doubly refined with aquafor- 
tis, a twin colaborer with water, carbonic acid, 
and heat in developing organic life. Last year 
a similar mixture, only using the bone ash 
from South America, was applied to my corn- 
field, with fine results ; and the same ficld was 
sowed the past spring with orchard grass, clover. 
and redtop, and now bids fair to be the best 
mowing-ground I ever had, and after the 
dryest summer I have ever known. From the 
20:h of June to the last of August there was 
not rain enough to supply water iu the bath- 
room for a single bath, and the supply came 
from the half of a large house. To the above 
mixture I think the addition of kainit, or the 
German potash salt, which is also chloride, 
might be of advantage tosome land. With the 
writer it has not provedasuccess.—A. P. 8., in 
‘* Country Gentleman,” 





ABOUT POTATOES. 


Ix J.J. H. Gregory’s notes to your paper 
on the Early Ohio being aseedliog of the Early 
Rose, be says : “‘ Of which Early Vermont, Late 
R-se, and Early Essex are examples.’’ If be 
means Thorburn’s Late Rose, he is in error, as 
that was long ago satisfactorily settled to be 
an offshoot. The first Early Roses I planted 
were procured of a neighbor, as pure; but this 
same fact was then noticed, quite a number of 
the vines remaining green for a long time. 
These later hills also gave a much better yield. 
I could not perceive any difference in their ap- 
pearance; but was dissatisfied with tbe seed, 
thinking it not pure Early Rose, and so I dis- 
carded the whole. Neither Early Rose nor 
Early Vermont give satisfactory returns. 

The Peerless, when grown on high ground, 
on aclover sod turned over deep in the fall, 
gives the best results for the labor. On such 
soil, without any green manuring, they are 
uniform in size, and in quality unequaled. 

The next best variety with which I am ac- 
quainted, to grow for market or otherwise, is 
Thorburn’s Late Rose. It also does best if not 
forced too much, growing a large yield, of 
good size, handsome appearance, and superior 
quality. When too highly manured, they 
throw out many prongs, and their value for 
shipping is greatly lessened and they are also 
much more liable to decay. By digging early, 
when the ground is dry, the crop is secured 
clean and bright. If for sale immediately, pits 
in the field holding fifty bushels ora load each 
are best, When covered with a thick coat of 


straw and alight one of soil, no injury results 
from heating. It is also less labor. If not 
sold from the field, the barn-floor or stables 
are handy, as loading can progress when it is 
moist, orio the evening,if in a hurry. All 
things considered, on suitable soil, with good 
culture, I hazard nothing in saying that there 
do not exist any other two potatoes their equal 
n every respect for healthiness, product, and 
quality. 

On page 701 the Snowflake is spoken of as 
growing too many small ones. I dissent from 
this entirely, having grown them four or five 
years and paying $3 per pound for the seed. 
Iam frank to say, however, that they never 
will yield as much per acre as Peerless or 
Thorburn’s Late Rose; but they area very vig- 
orous grower and a good cropper. I know 
that there is no potato grown which comes or 
the table in such perfection, when baked, as 
this. Oftheir productiveness note this first 
trial by a good farmer: From seven bushels of 
small seed (size of walnuts) 270 bushels of 
choice selected potatoes were dug, with only 
tbree bushels of small ones for seed. In size 
medium to large, in form oval, in color of 
skin white, very smooth, eyes not sunken, in 
color of flesh snow-white, and in quality the 
best, they outrank everything. Mr Talcott, of 
Rome, says they are the coming potato, and 
certainly they are the handsomest. Which 
pleases buyers.—Correspondent of ‘ Country 
Gentleman.” 
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J. M. THORBURN & C 
Seeds, Wholesale and Reva, 
15 John Street, New Yo 










The Largest and most Complete Steck of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees in the U. s. 
riced Catalogues sent_as follows: No. 
Fruits. with colored plate, 15 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 
2, Ornamenta! Trees, ete., with plate, 25 cts. He. _ 
Greenhouse; No. 4, Wholesale; and No. 5, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, rochester. s. v. 





- 


Combined CATA \LOGU E ite 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 


all purchasers of our books, either 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
Plate, free to all. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


















as RATE 
, qLLUST REO 0 


MAGAZINE 


B number contains THIRTY-TWO eae of 
reading, many fine Wood-Cut Lilustrations, and one 
COLORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, 

rinted on elegant paper, and full of information. 
p English and German. Price $1.25 a year; Five 
copies 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents, in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. 

Vick’s C atalogue, 300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BANOARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, ow Flour. 


LISTER BROTHER 
New York Office 159 yy Street. 
Factory, a N.J. 
2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


° ’ . . 
Harrison's System of Grinding! 
llustrated Catalogue Now Ready. 

NEW STANDARD FLOURING MILLS. 
Old Bg ee ng 8 ~~ = —— 
Beonomical Mall ary 


Pally Eotablished. 
N Copy For All, 
Millers and Editors please address 
EDWARD HARRISON, 








No. 135 Howard Ave., New Haven, Conn, 








A FARM AND HOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 


Now is the Time to Secure It. 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 


FOR AN ACRE 
of the best Land in America. 2,000,000 Acres 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


on the line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
NOW FOR SALE. 


10 Years’ Credit Given. Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 


These are the ouly lands FOR SALE on the line of 
this GREAT RAILROAD, the WORLD’sS HIGHW 

Send for THE New “ PIONEER,” the best paper for 
those seeking new homes ever ss. Full in- 
formation, with maps, sent FRE 


0. ¥. DAVIS, 
Land Agent U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. 
Short winters, no grasshoppers, orderly society, good 
markets. and a healthy country. Low Prices! Long 
Oredi' 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pur- 
chasers. For further information address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 


FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


ANO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
Itis prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve a. 








Boston; K. N. PHELPS. 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLECS & CARTEN TER, 59 
Sovth Water St, Philadeiphia; or H. D. WOOD- 

RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 





USE FISHER’S ~ 

















SABIEIW OWL. 
Has no Ginciodhas othe acti 


safe and is a very 


Brilliant IWuminating Oil, 


giving & good, safe,and steady light to read or sew by. 
Packed in 1 and 5-gallon CANS, also in BARRELS. 
Sample cases, containing 2 cans(10 gallons) Oil, 
sent FREE to any address on receiptof $4.50. 
lowed for cans and cases when returned. 
Address the Manufacturer, 


F. L. FISHER, 


JOHNSON ANB, McWHORTER STREETS, 
Newark, N. J 








Is perfectly 


fi al- 














LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
three experts. 

send for circulr, agiving description and details of 
the famous ial, LANE & BODL 


ohn and Water Sts.. Cincinnati 





OTIS & CORSLINE, 

$1 Power's Block, 
Rochester, NW. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 

VITRIFIED, 8ALT-GLAZED 
' SEWER-PIPES, 

Standard Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 

Pronounced superior an any 
.fewer-Pive made in this 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 











BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
M facture a superior apes of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 

2 Illustrated Catalogue sent uae. 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 





BUCKEYE serl — 
Established im 383’ 

GA tall of i lh and Tn, moaned 

with the tt Rotary Han 8, for Churchs, 

, Farms, Factories, Court. houses, Fire 

Alarms, Tower Lope 
Mustrated Catalogue sen 

axpurs & Tsvr, 102 Be 208, Cincinastt. 








MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being 8 Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 
itata betteradvantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope > 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing witb Electra Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
gene | nov prevent its coming in contact with my 


I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crouvked fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family, 
and a genera! rejoicing was the result 

The question now was: hat had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
et mind a shat RCO £001 fortune had been caused by 

CON. My next step was to discover 
some pane vy which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search through every book that 1 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecical book, [found a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able to make a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
po ang about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
ot 

1 had « neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 

who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted ‘fh rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
me = Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of caree months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
mee. ——\ as wellasever. It had worked just 
t did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. IL 
gave it A other of my neighbors and friends (for 
miles around) who were suffering from Swell 
Limbs, paoeeatiem, Neuralgia, Suff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good tor 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best cppieotons& in all external diseases occurring in 





that noble anima 
Prepared by the 1 Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany mee. jo William St.. New York 


SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Con ‘Chicago. 
Sola by a! Druggists. 6 cents per bottie. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
bealth the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





Ask for Circular, or write 


for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


CANE PE ENCES 





for miffgatine Cough, facilitating and lessening Ex. 
pectoration Ls get Bronchitis, and allaying ck- 
ling in the roat. An excellent remedy for keep- 
ing the THROAT MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 


Prepared only by 
. CASSEBEER, 
57 Fe hA APO eee te i t & Cc ) 
4 wane ve. ( . A. T. Stewar' 0.'s 
337 sixth Px venue, New Yo : 
SENT I BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 23 CENTS. 
For sale by all Pharmacists. 


"IT SAVED. MY LIFE” Pcets eres 


UF. Eldridge and Canan- 

END is what patients say, after: using 
A GOD. § ome mm Gonsengmeee Syrup. 
Death had been storing t the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die of. Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERING Ladies may avoid by a 


Ban f oe Bing + ~ 
Concentrated Syrup_for V 8- 
eases and Periodic bissanteniiien, Ulceration of the 


Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, etc. 


AS A MIRACLE. so wonderful does Howe’s 


yearn ny Syru 
old, obstinate Chronic _Diseases—as Catarr 
sumption, iets, Addrens of the Heart, etc. 
Sold by Druggists. res 
sini *BR. R. . HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Pe. Consumptives.—Many have been happ py 
0 give their testimony in favor of the use of “Wit 
bor 8 Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” | Experience has 
proved it to be a valuable remedy for onsumption, 
Asthma, Diphtheria. and ai) Diseases of —. oe 

and Lungs. Manufactured only by B. 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by Druggists aL, 


Cancer 


by Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 

been engaged in a very extensive and 
ap og ractice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thar twen- 
ousands of persons cured of this much- 

p Bey disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderful 
skill in rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
death. Doctors, ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write fora circular, giving full particulars. Address 


Ww. J. P. KINAQSLEV. M.D.. Rama. N. Y- 
SS 


FOR WARMING DWELI- 
ASE INGS GREEN-HOUSES 


URNIN 6 BATHS, etc., ER 
OILERS HOT WATER. 


8, 
en ion York. 
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December 27, 1877.] 


= Great Demand -= 


~ ae coach 
WORCESTER'S 


GREAT DICTIONARY. 
GREAT PREMIUM! 


Great Sensation !! 


GREAT RUSH FOR IT! 


THE demand for this magnificent Un- 
abridged Pictorial Quarto Dictionary (1854 
pages, over 1,000 illustrations, latest edi- 





tion) from our subscribers in every 
section of the country is far beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. Asa premium 
it has never been excelled or equaled by 
any newspaper. Specimen copies may be 
seen at our office or at any bookstore in the 
country. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, 
at all the bookstores, is $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. 
Both the Dictionary and the Three Subserip- 
tions, under this extraordinary offer, can 
be had together for only $9. We will 
send this Dictionary to any person who 
will send us the name of Three New Sub- 
scribers and Nine Dollars ; or who will, on 
renewing his own subscription, in advance, 
send us 7wo New Names additional and $9; 
or who will renew his own subscription for 
three years, in advance, and send us $9; 
or, to a new subscriber for three years and 
$9; or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a Premium, by 
sending us $9 for three years’ subscription, 
in advance. The Dictionary will be de- 
livered at our office, or in Philadelphia, 
free, or be sent by express or otherwise, 
as may be ordered, at the expense of the 
subscriber. 

Those who want this great Dictionary to 
use for any purpose should order it at 
once. The names of Subscribers sent us 
are all registered as received and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for ason or daughter or friend than this, 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every Office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 
knowledge. 

The following short extracts from letters 
received will show what is thought of this 
great Premium, which is now practically 
Within the reach of every Subscriber of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

AvRORA, IND., Dec. 7th, 1877. 

Dictionary received. Fully up to expecta- 
tions. [ have heretofore used Webster’s, but 
now consider Worcester’s the standard. lt 
isin many particulars preferable to any work 
of the kind before published. It is fully up to 
the age, indispensable to every student, and 
should occupy a conspicuous place in every 
household. M. B. KERR. 


YPSILANTI, MicH., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Dictionary satisfactory. W. R. POST. 


Osweeo, N. Y., Dec. 9th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. It is perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every respect. Your premiums are un- 
equaled. T. C. STAATS. 


Rockport, Mass., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Received Dictionary and like it very much. 
ANNIE E. ROWE. 


ScotTDaLE, Pa., Dec. 12th, 1877. 
Dictionary is fully up to what I expected. I 
cannot solve how you can afford to give it away. 
FRANK L. SHALLENBERGER. 


RiP.ey, O., Dec. 20th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Accept thanks, 


° E. R. BELL. 


TERRYVILLE, CoNN., Dec. 8th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Am very well satisfied 
With it, Wo. L. JOHNSON, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


gg ——————————————————————————————————_——— 


Empro, GanavA, Dec. 11th, 1877. 

I must tender you my sincere thanks for your 
unparalleled liberality. The value of the gift is 
great. Worcester has long been the standard. 
Here Webster is like a white crow—a rarity. 

W. MUNRO, Youngsville Schoel, 


BanGor, MAINE. 

Dictionary received. We are very much 
pleased with it. Geo. 8. FARRINGTON. 
Attica, N. Y., Dec. 12th, 1877. 

Dictionary received and is very satisfactory. 
Please accept thanks. T. E. BALLARD. 
KaxaMazoo, Micu., Dee. 8th, 1877. 

Dictionary at hand. I am very much pleased 
with it and consider it a first-class premium. 
Mrs. H. P. EMERSON. 


Uniontown, Pa., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Received the Dictionary and am delighted 
with it. [take a good many weekly papers, 
but have enjoyed for the last two weeks THE 
INDEPENDENT more than all the others put to- 
gether. HENRY MELVILLE. 


East SaGtnaw, Micu., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary came in good order. Accept 


ALLEGHENY, Pa., Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Delighted with tbe Dictionary. It more than 
pays me for the subscription price of your 
valuable paper for three years. 


WESTFIELD, Mass., Dec. 3d, 1877. 
Dictionary received, and is satisfactory. 
JAMES F. FOWLER. 


Quincy, [xu., Dec. 4th, 1877. 
Dictionary arrived safely and I am much 
pleased with it. It is even beyond my expect- 
ations. DORA F. FIELD. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Dictionary at hand. All satisfactory. 
H. C. PLUMB. 
BorDENTOWN, N. J., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Much pleased with it. 
C. B. WINGATE. 


DiiisBoure@, Pa., Dec. 6th, 1877. 
Received Dictionary all satisfactory. It 
alone is werth more than the price of the 
paper. H. C. SMYSON. 


FrostsurG, Mp., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Dictionary came to band, supplying a long- 








thanks for so valuable a premium. 
Cc. W. MOWRY. 


Newark, O., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Dictionary received and is satisfactory. 
JNO. C. HAMILTON. 


ATKINSON, [LL., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary is satisfactory in every respect. 
THOS. NOWERS, Jr. 


HaNovERTON, O., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is a splendid work and a prize 
worth working for. Mrs. JESSIE SLOAN. 


ALLEGHENY City, Pa., Dec. 7tb, 1877. 
The Dictionary is all that you claim for it. 
Such a handsome premium for so few subscrib- 
ers is, so far as I know, without parallel. 
DAVID L. EVANS. 


Erte, Pa., Dec. 4th, 1877. 
Dictionary reached me safely, and am fully 
satisfied—in fact, delighted. Accept my thanks 
for your very generous present. THE INDE- 
PENDENT is worth every cent of the money paid 
for both. R. 8. MOFFETT. 


SHENANDOAH, PA., Dec, 5th, 1877. 
Dictionary came in time to be a very valua- 
able and highly-appreciated birthday present. 
I feel like altering the old song—‘‘ Good times 
are coming, boys; but wait a little longer”’—to 
‘Good times have come, boys; you needn’t 
wait longer.’’ Iam indeed thankful. 
D. DAVIS. 


HOLLAND PaTEntT, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1877, 
Dictionary is satisfactory. 
WM. BROADWELL. 


DriFTON, Pa., Dec. 8th, 1877. 
Am well pleased with Dictionary. I think 
you have conferred a favor on your readers in 
offering such a valuable premium. 
GEORGE HILL. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Received Dictionary. It gives entire satis- 
faction. ALEX. NIMICK. 


RusHVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary came allright. It is a very good 
work indeed. W. P. BASSETT, 


OxForD, Mass., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Dictionary to hand and is perfectly satisfac- 
tory. MOSES STONE. 


SouTHPortT, ME., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
Received gift all right, ete. Perfectly sat- 
isfactory. JARNEL MARR. 


SEAFORD, DEL., Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Much pleased with Dictionary. How you 
can give such a premium is the eighth ‘* won- 
der of the world.”’ M. J. MORGAN. 


Peori, ILx., Dec. 3d, 1877. 
Worcester’s Unabridged entirely satisfac- 
tory. Handsome premium for three years’ sub- 
scription. W. T. HANNA. 


Batu, N. Y., Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Your munificent gift is received and greatly 
prized. Success to Toe INDEPENDENT. 
IRA P. SMITH, M. D. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 3d, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Satisfactory. 
A. DEMPTER. 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 5th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Accept thanks. 


JOHN R. JONES. 


Horrcon, WIs., Dec. 4th, 1877. 
Dictionary came all right and is all that 
could be asked for. HIRAM BARBER, 


Bangor, ME., Dec. 6th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. I have received great 





remuneration for the little effort put forth. 


felt want, that but for your extreme liberality 
I would not have been able to satisfy. Accept 
hearty thanks. R. W. MASON. 


Quincy, ILL., Dec. 6th, 1877. 
You just fooled me by sending a much better 
book than I expected; ‘‘andI do not even 
sigh for the $9.00 sent you.” 
JAMES DUFFY. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 1ith, 1877. 
Am quite well pleased with the Dictionary. 
WM. A. BOWDLEAR. 


Hotyoxke, Mass., Dec. 11th, 1877. 

I have received your grand premium Diction- 
ary. It will become the acknowledged ‘tand- 
ard of the world. The cheap and easy way it 
ean be had must astonish all who hear of it. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


MASSILLON, O., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary came to hand. I do not quite un- 
derstand how you can give so much for so little. 
8. OBERLIN. 


Cuamp.aln, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary came to-day. Am perfectly sat- 
isfied. C. E. EVEREST. 


LysanDeER, N. Y., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary received and is iu all respects sat- 
isfactory. WILLIAM CULVER. 


Aveusta, ME., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Dictionary arrived to-day, with which we 
are much pleased. THOS. LITTLE. 


Fort WayYNnzE, IND., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary arrived all right. It is a most 
wonderful gift. It beats all. I can’t see how 

you can afford it. Rev. M. CROSLEY. 


Puenix, N. Y., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Am very much pleased with Dictionary. 
VAN R. SWEET. 


RIVERSIDE, ILL , Dec. 8th, 1877. 
Dictionary received and is most satisfactory. 
J. H. TROWBRIDGE. 


KALAMAZOO, Micu., Dec. 13th, 1877. 
Dictionary came in good order. I am highly 
satisfied with it and consider it the greatest 
bargain I ever had in the book line. 
GEO. TAYLOR. 


Witcex, Pa., Dec. 13th, 1877. 
Received the Dictionary, and like it very 
much. W. LONGREN. 


Quincy, ILL., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
The Dictionary exceeds my most sanguine 
expectations. E. K. STONE. 


Troy, Kan., Dec. 11th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Jt is an elegant thing 
and a good investment. W. D. WEBB. 


Fuint, Mica , Dec. 18th, 1877. 
We have received your mammoth paper, with 
your mammoth premium, and are well pleased 
with both. H. C. FAIRBANK. 


TRUMBULL, O., Dec. 12th, 1877. 
Dictionary just at hand. We are more than 
pleased with it and think it money well in- 
vested. Thanks forit. HENRY GOODELL. 


ADRIAN, MIc#., Dec. 13th, 1877. 
The Dictionary was promptly received. I 
am delighted with it. The offer is so liberal 
and valuable that the ‘‘ nation’? ought to ac- 
cept it at once. IRA C. BILLMAN, 


WINnDHAM, O., Dec. 14th, 1877. 
The Dictionary more than satisfied the high 
expectation which your liberal offer had raised, 
Iam much pleased, and think many will have 
cause to thank you for your offer. 
W. G. COLES. 


TaRBORO’, N. C., Dec. 7th, 1877. 
The book received. Is very satisfactory. 





R. H. McGOWN. 


W. N. JOHNSTON. 
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PoRTLAND, ME., Nov. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is received and I’m greatly 
pleased with it. NEAL DOW. 
GaLespure, ILL., Dec. 14th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. It fully meets my ex- 
pectations and is very satisfactory. I would 
suppose that any one in need of a work of this 
kind would gladly embrace the opportunity 
now offered by THe INDEPENDENT for securing 
a stardard lexicon of the English language. 
It needs no puff. It speaks for itself. 
M. W. GAY. 


AvuBURN, ME., Dec. 15th, 1877. 
IT assure youl am very much pleased with 
the Dictionary, as also with Tne INDEPEND- 
ENT. JOHN B. JORDAN. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Dec. 15th, 1877. 
I am delighted with the Dictionary. May 
your liberality be rewarded. 


- BEN. A, SIEGFRIED. 


ALFRED CENTER, N. Y., Dec. 14th, 1877. 
Dictionary all satisfactory. J. G. ALLEN. 





Port Hope, CanabDa, Dec. 12th, 1877. 
The Dictionary came to hand all right. 
W. WILLIAMSON. 


68 Dover 8t., LOWELL, Mass., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
The Dictionary eame all right. 
JAMES M. MOORE. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Dec. 10th, 1877. 
Dictionary received all right. 
T. M. BROWN. 


Vavatigz, N. Y., Dee. 15th, 1877. 
“ Worcester’s’”’ has arrived and my thanks 
are “ Unabridged.” P. B. COLLIER, M.D. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa., Dec. 17th, 1877. 
Accept my thanks for the Dictionary. An 
invaluable work; a very sensible and more 
than liberal premium. JAS. R. GATES. 


COLLEGEVILLE, Pa,, Dec. 17tb, 1877. 
Ihave received the Dictionary, which gives 
the grestest satisfaction and for whichI am 
much obliged. FRANK M. HOBSON, 


MARION, Mass., Dec. 15th, 1877. 
Dictionary is more tban satisfactory. I feel 
very thankful. J. F. HATHAWAY. 


DELMONT, Pa., Dee. 15th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Please accept my thanks. 
J. M. CAROTHERS. 


CLEVELAND, O., Dec. 15th, 1877. 

Friends of mine who have seen it (Diction- 
ary) admit that your promise is fully heid to. 
P. M. OZANNE. 


CANAAN, Conn., Dec. 14th, 1877. 
Dictionary received. Am greatly pleased 
with the same. Please accept thanks for your 
generosity. 8. A. HERMAN. 


COLLINSVILLE, ILL., Dec. 12th, 1877, 
The Dictionary gives general satisfaction. 
I. 8. PEERS. 


FarrMountT, N. Y., Dec. 15th, 1877. 
Dictionary received and am very much 
pleased with it. HENRY JEROME. 


WATERLOO, N, Y., Oct. 31st, 1877. 
Dictionary is more than satisfactory. 
FRED. L. MANNING. 


NORTHVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 6th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is here, for I brought it myself 
from the express office, over a mile and a half, 
aud Ican truly say I felt the great weight of my 
obligation to you every step of my way home. 
I am very proud of my new library between two 
covers, and can hardly leave it long enough to 

write this. ALMA PIERCE. 


CARBONDALE, PA., Nov. 16th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is entirely satisfactory; in fact, 
rather exceeds our expectations as regards 
binding and finish. E. A. WHEELER. 


HARRISBURG, Pa , Nov. 9th, 1877. 
The Dictionary is esteemed a most liberal 
and valuable premium. THE INDEPENDENT 
is fully worth the subscription price, and 
this, therefore, is a real and very substantial 
gratuity. I greatly prize it, and wish I could 
induce many to enrich their libraries with the 
same treasure. JOEL SWARTZ. 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Noy. 9th, 1887. 
The Dictionary was received in excellent 
condition. It is the most valuable premium I 
have ever known offered for so small an out- 
lay. C. C. CLOSSON. 


Quincy, ILu., Nov. 17th, 1877: 
Dictionary at hand. Of course, there could 
be only one sentiment as to the,value of same. 
You are doing the ‘‘ King’s English” quite a 
substantial favor. 8. H. EMERY, Jr. 


* CENTRALIA, ILL., Nov. 27th, 1877. ] 
We are very much pleased with your highly 





valuable premium and I heartily thank you for 
such a handsome present. JOHN B, WILEY. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 
Superior Electro Plated _ Mare. 


Salesroom, 13 John Srreck, ow ¥ 
“ Factories, Middietewn, OCenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS, 


UNION ADAMS 
Dirts, Collars, Gulls, Drawers 


Made te Order in a Superior Style. 


847 BROADWAY. 
E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Lastituts, New York City, 








New Illustrated Priced Catalopue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Table Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods for the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and 1 health 
in a remarkable manner. 
It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the eruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

Por sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress aod Empire Spring Co., 
SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


aN 
The Ladd Patent 
STIFFENED 

Gola Wa ch -Uases, 
for Movements of American 
Manufacture, in Ladies,’ 
Gentlemen’s and Boy’s Sizes. 
KEY AND STEM- WINDERS. 

PRICES REDUCED. 
Tae most elegant. durable, 
popular. and tbe best Gold 
atchCases ever made for 
80 little money. For sale by 
tbe Watch Trade every- 
where. All genuine Watch 
Cases of our manufactures 
have “G.W.I 















ass bezel. 

ne R SE ALL OTHERS. 
Send for Descriptive Circular to J. A. BROWN 
Sole Manufactures, No. 11 Maiden Lane, N. Y 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic 











Ww. 
hrouw; 

FLN " BEST. 
rea TAPE X-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 

LEAD EIBBOR, from 1% to8 inches wide, on 
TRAD PIPE of any size or thickness. 

o 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM MASS. 


arra TE LEAD, well known 
poset Ee Enid as’ the’ WHITEST, 


~ HOLIDAY GOODS! 


THE 


Meriden Britannia Company, 


46 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 


and 550 Broadway, New York. 


ARE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF DESIRABLE ARTICLES ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR GIFTS. 


ecurress\L MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


‘y M brow!“ W.tDED TO THIS COMPANY FOR 


“SUPERIOR” SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 


‘Their Lance Varrety of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware is of ExcELLENT 
QUALITY AND FrnisH and of TasteFuL Drsiens.” 


‘*Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SuPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT Finisu. Their;XII PLatine, or extra plating on exposed paris, DESERVES 
COMMENDATION.” 


Extracts from American Institute Report: 


“The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1 and possess anu the 
qualities the Company claim.” 


‘‘We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far Tue Brest made in 
this Country, and we believe in the World.” 


First Premiums Awarded at all Fairs where exhibited, trom World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, inclusive, 
and at Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


DECORATED CANDLES. 
ALLAN HAY COMPANY, 


ONE OF THE LEADING HOUSES IN THE SOAP AND CANDLE TRADE 
CHRISTMAS GOODS. 
ORNAMENTAL AND DECORATED CANDLES, 


artistic designs, tor the adornment of the Parlor, Baliroom, and Boudoir, consisting of eriginals, Bouquets, 
Figures, Birds, Flewers, Family Crests. Monograms, Silhouettes, and choice patteros, with new 
teatures among them, Egyptian, Persian, Turkish, and Chinese characters. 

We beg to call attention of parties in quest of these goods to visit our Salesroom, 1179 BROADWAY, 
having & large and extensive assortment of FIELDS’S ENGLISH GOODS, consisting of Ladies 
Boudoirs and Piano Colored Tene mos beautifully tinted and in all shades. 

ALLA HAY 





MANUFACTURER OF LAUNDRY, poueuet, AND TOILET SOAPS, 
NEW YORK. 


, LUCCATO'S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


Ss anew invention for the rapid heen ane = of fac-simile copies of any Writ- 
ng, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and ink. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
Circulars, Music, etc. are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way,and from this written sheet > : 

500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, with a commen Copying Press. 
THI8 I8 THE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESSs YET DISCOVERED. 


Thousands tre already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Scnools, Kallway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schooil superin- 
tend: nts, missionaries, and others. 

The simmons Hardware Cu . of St. Louis, says of it: ** Our Papyrograph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satis(action. Would not be without it for $1,000 a year.” 

For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, with stamp, 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN., 


43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 
RAM SOR 
- ESTERBROOK’S } 



















ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. - 


ee 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech- Loading 
Double-Barreled 


CUN. 




















Prices: Steel Barrels. 845; Twist 
Barrels, $50 and $60; Laminated 
Barrels, $75; Damascus Barrels, $8. The best ever of- 
ferea the American Sportsman, combining all the 
most desirable features of the best imvorted, together 
with some valuable improvements not found in any 
other. Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire. For sule by the trade everywhere. 
From THE ROD AND GUN, Nov. 18th, 1876.) 

THE REMINGTON GUN ~suale H. A. Gildersieeve, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 

Lieut.-Col. Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of November 10th : 


“I have just returned from the Big South Bay, where I have been gunning for ducks. I tried for the first 
time the Remington 10-; ™ you lastsummer. My success with it was excellent. In 


t, its shooting capacity cannot be su Il want bette: d,if I aa, T don’t believe I 

. it ant no Tr gun, and, 

my judgmen 8 iz y > 
P.-O. Box 3904, 


could find it, even among the expensive grades of English guns. 

Manufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cut this out and send for Lilustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. St. 
Louis, 09 North Fourth Street. 


vw 





SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons*and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Also Full Assortment of 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


_ Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co , 


alesroom 6 Broad New York. 
Factory and one, Wallingtord, Conn. /. 


BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 


is making up the FINEST OVERCOATS for $50 to 
$68 : ay prices, $75 to $40. 





BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGLISH CASSIMERE PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 

pric 's, $16 to $20. 

MATERIALS, TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN 

SHIP FIRST CLASS. 


THE No. 0 TUBULAR. 
f 















Throws a The 
powerful 
BEST 
LIGHT 
100 feet. STABLE 
Nickel Lantera 
plated 
IN USE. 
HOOD 
and Free 
Silvered 
from all 
Glass 
Reflector a =~ Danger. 
R. K DIKTZ, Manutaciwrer, 
54 and 56 kulton St., N. ¥. 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
204, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 


WOME GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 


ge HELP 
‘ *\ zp FOR THE 
“a ~HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 





mary su 
nge 
w th ‘Cooler, * $1.00 per quart poste. 
nd exclusive territory given to Av x 
ee . . B. DRAPER, 
193 Washington St., Chicago. 


——dh 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND BVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New and Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th to 6th Sts., B. R., N. ¥. 


THE BLISS PATENT. 
Soap Bubble Toy- 


y Mail 10 Cents 
Furniture. 











spurt and no danger to Carpets or 
May be carried in pocket, filled with suds, without 


leak®. wait TON, BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





; b 
DO UGALL, Manufacturers 
LIBERTY PL., N. VY. 


INTHE WORLD 
oy yo tern week, uy $1.00 i 


ear, postage free. Send 50cents fora 


KETCHAM & 














"Subscription, address Weekly Courier, 
ville, Indiana. 


the New Eye-Glass Holder. It reels 
TR Y upthe cord; is handy and strony. 
Ask your jeweler for it, or wil ; 
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AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
204, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
INVARIABLY VICTORIOUS!! 


PM}. Onn 








Oe fanart 
in order to protect the public against imposition and as a rebuke to uu. _ is», on 


given to Steinway & Sons the following 








advertisers, the Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, have 


CERTIFICATE: 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the Piano-fortes of Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, com- 
prising Concert and Parlor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at the Centennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia, in 18°76, presented the greatest totality of excellent qualities and 
novelty of construction, and in all points of excellence they received our highest average of 
points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS 
‘Highest degree of excellence in all their styles.” 

Dated July 28th, 1877. 

Signed : 
WILLIAM THOMSON, 
J. E. HILGARD, 


E. LEVASSEUR, 
HENRY K. OLIVER, 


ED. FAVRE PERRET, J. 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, 


SCHIEDMAYER, JOSEPH HENRY, 
JAMES C. WATSON, F. A. P. BARNARD. 


The following are the ratings as originally made and copied from the note-books of the Examining Judges, duly certified by them ON STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS: 
96 ON SQUARE PIANOS, OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96! 
96 ON UPRIGHT PIANOS, OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96! 
96 ON PARLOR GRANDS, OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96] 
94 ON CONCERT GRANDS, OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96! 
95: GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE 9541! 


i” The next highest exhibitor reached a total average of 90% only ~sY 


The certificates abovementioned can be seen at the Steinway Warerooms. All tables of ratings published by other piano-forte manufacturers are declared false and 


fraudulent by authority of the Judges. 


Steinway & Sons’ Pianos are fully warranted for five years. (G§~ Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed free on application. _&} 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 109 and Ill East 14th Street, New York, 


Vick’s 


Seeds and Horticultural Publications. 


i i i i i i i ii i 














Each Number contains THIRTY- TWO PAGES of reading, 
many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one COLORED PLATE. 
It is a beautiful Garden Magazine, printed on elegant paper, 
and full of information. Price $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00. 








4 is'the most beautiful work of the kind in 
the world. It contains 170 pages, a thou- 
sand Illustrations, and Six Chromo Plates 
of Flowers, elegantly drawn and Colored 
from Nature. It teaches how to make and 
keep a garden beautiful ---the proper treat- 
ment of House Plants---the best Vegetables, 
and How to Grow them, and a thousand 
other things that every one should know 


who loves the beautiful. Price 50 cents in paper covers; 
$1.00 in elegant Cloth. 


VICK’S SEEDS are planted by a Million people, and are the best in the world. 
pee” Send for a Catalogue in which they are all described. =gq 
A fine CATALOGUE of ORNAMENTAL GOODS for the House and Garden, 


such as Flower Pots, Stands, Vases, Brackets, Garden Tools, &c., SENT FREE 
to all who apply by mail. 


JAMES WICH, Rochester, N. Y. 


UC Ae 


SEED 











AT AL 
eruies, 


. &@ fine Work of 75 pages and 300 ideas sate with 
Yeseriptions cf Thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables 
in the world, and the way to grow them----all for a TWO 
CENT Postaze Stamp. 








WHOLESALE CATALOGUE for Dealers, free on application. 
As my publications are in demand on the Continent of Europe, as well as in 
America, 1 PRINT THEM ALL in both ENGLISH and GERMAN. 


Address, 
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PENDENT. 




















NO SAWDUST! | 


NO PLANING !! 
00 PER CENT. OF WOOD SAVED!! 


The Lumber, as Manufactured by our recently Patented 


CUTTING MACHINES AND SEASONING PRESSES, 


is FULL? EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, to that Sawed and Planed. 

The large loss of wood heretofore wasted in sawdust and planing being saved by our mode of manufac- 
ture enabies us to offer specially LOW FIGURES to the Trade and large buyers. 

We have in stock, or will cut to order, as desired, 


Walnut, Mahogany, Spanish Cedar, Whitewood, Ete,, 


of any thickness, from one-sixteenth to one-half inch, at prices that cannot be approached outside of our 
Establishment. 

It must be understood that our Lumber requires no Planing, and that the thicknesses are the same as of 
Sawed Boards in the rough of one-sixteenth to one-eighth thicker. 

It needs but one trial of our Lumber to remove all prejudice against Cut Wood, as the Boards, as manv- 
factured by us, have all the merit we claim for them, being fully equal to Sawed Wood. 


GEO. W. READ & CO, 


Nos. 186 to ken —— Street, New York. 


got me ee | 


)” <—~-\ Moss’ Proo Process. 



















L. SMITH HOBART, President. JOHN C. MOSS, Superintendent. 


RELIEF PLATES 


for Newspaper, Bock,and Catalogue Mlustrations, Engraved in Type-metal, by a new Photo-Chemical 
Method, fromall kinds of Prints, Pen Drawings, Original Designs, Photographs, etc., much cheaper than 
Wood-cuts. These plates have a perfectly smooth printing sui face, and the lines are as deep, as evcen,and 
as sharp as they could possibly becutty hand. We guarantee that they will print satisfactorily on 
wet: rdry paper and on any press where type or wood-cuts can be so printed. Electrotypes may be made 
from them in the usual way. 
Our Plates are now used by the principal publishers and manufacturers in every state in the Union. 
(= Send Stamp for Illustrated Circular. 


PLEASE SAY WHERE YOU SAW THIS. 


REMINGTON’S 


Breech- Loading 








Remington's, 


Double-Barreled 


CUN. 











Prices: Stee] Barrels, 845; Twist 
Barrels, #50 and £60 5 Laminated 
Barrels, $75; Damascus Barrels, $80. The best ever of- 
fere1 the American Sportsman. combining all the 
most desirable features of the best imported, together 
with some valuable improvements not found in any 
oper. Top-Lever, Snap-Action, Center-Fire. For sule by the trade everywhere. 


(From THE ROD AND Gy, Nov. 18th. 1876.) 
THE REMINGTON GUN.—Judge H. A. Gildersieeve, of the American Rifle Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut.-Col. Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of November 10th: 


“T have just returned from the Big South Bay, where I have been gunning for ducks. I tried forthe first 
time the Remington 10-gauge gun I purchased from you lastsummer. My success with it was excellent. In 
ny judgment, its shooting capacity cannot be surpassed. | want ro better gun, and, vi I did, I don’t believe | 
2ould find it, ev. n amorg the expcnsive grades ot English guns. ‘A. GILDERSLEEVE.”’ 


Manufactured by E. REMINGTON & SONS, 281 and 283 Broaaway, New York. P.-O. Box 3994, 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. Cutthis out and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Ehoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Strect. Boston, 146 Tremont Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. St. 
Louis, 609 North Fourth Street. 


Toey can be 
readily fittedto 
any kind ofa 
Carriage, and 
put on ortaken 





For Fami’y 
Rockeways, 
~Oaches, 
Coupés, or 
Depot Wagons 
they will be 
found a great 
convenience, 


giving families 
the benefit ofa 


off in five min- 
utes by anyone 
who can oila 


carriage. and 
track 10 to 12 





inches nar- covered vehi- 
rowerthanany cle at a small 
other Hub cost. 


Send for De- 
scriptive Cata- 
logue and 
Price-List. 


Patent Hub Runners. 
112 Sudbury St., 


Runner !n use { 
Sold to the 

Trade at 

Wholesale. 


Kimball’s 








BOSTON. 








We also now have in stock the finest assortment ‘of 


_ ELEGANT SINGLE AND DOUBLE SLEIGHS 


A LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


By the Ablest Writers.and Scholars, on every Subject. 





ILLUSTRATED WITH SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS AND MAPS. 
COMPLETE IN SIXTEEN ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


HE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


presents a panoramic view of all human knowledge, as it exists at the present moment. It contains an énexe 
haustible fund of accurate and practical information on every subject, embracing Art and Science in all thes 
branches, including : 











MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHILOSOPHY, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, BOTANY, 
zOOLoGy, LIGHT, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 
BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY. GEOGRAPHY, AGRICULTURE, 
MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, Law, MEDICINE, 
THEOLOGY, PAINTING, MUSIC SCULPTURF, 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, Mosalc, EDUCATION, 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, TRADES, INVENTIONS, POLITICS, 
PRODUCTS, POLITICAL EcoNomMY, GOVERNMENTS, FINANCE, 
EXPoRTS, IMPORTS, 


The ARMIES, NAVIES, and MILITARY ENGINES of all ages, 
All the INDUSTRIAL ARTS andthe THINGS OF COMMON LIFE, 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE and GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA is prepared by men who hold the foremost rank in science and literature. 
It is edited by men long experienced in cyclopedia-making anditis pronounced by d stinguished men and 
leading reviews to be the best work of the kindinthe world. Each volume coptairs a list of leading com 
tributors, with the articles contributcd, which vouch forthciraccuracy. It eschews all expressions of opin 
ion on controverted points of science. philosopby, religion, and politics; it aims at an sccurate representa 
tion of facts and institutions, of the results of physical research, of the prominent eventsin the historyof 
the world, of the most significant productions of literature and art, and of the celebrated individuals whose 
names have become associated with the conspicucus phenomena of their age—doing justice to all men, ak 
creeds, all sections. 


In this great work, which for purposes of reference is more valuable than a thousand volumes, all can Ob- 
tain the means of informing themselves on every subject in which they may be inter ested, thus gaining 
knowledge and ideas that will directly contribute to their business or professional success. 

A saving of ten cents per day from luxuries or frivolities would buy a complete set of the Cyclopedia ky 
a bi-monthly order, thereby securing “a library of universal information,” with but little efort or sacrifice 

The publishers would respectfully inform the public that this work is sold only by them and their agents. 
and in no ease at less than the prices printed on this card. 


From Rev. JAMES STRONC, D.D., Editor of the Cyclopzedia of Biblical 
Literature. 

“The first edition of the AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA was a very convenient work, and more complete f f 
American readers than any other; but this greatly surpassesit. The articles have all been rewritten, a. 
then subjected to the most rigorous criticism, the effect of which is shown in their clearness, comprehen 
sion, and condensation of statement. 

“The vocabulary is particularly rich in American biography, popular science, and all those subjects that 
are most interesting to the mass of readers. The style is simple, transparent, and chaste, and the informa- 
tion is all of the most practical character.” 


We fully concur in Rev. Dr. Strong’s commendation of APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 
EDWARD BRIGHT, D.D., Editor of the New York Examiner. 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 
S. I. PRIME, D.D., Editor of the New York Observer. 
HENRY M. FIELD, D.D., Editor of the New York Evangelist. 


From Rev. Dr. POTTER, President Union College, Schenectady, N. \ 

* APPLETONS’ CYCLOPDIA is certainly a work of very rare mcrit, even among its own class. It 
without a peer for the wants of the American scholar. It is the boon of the poor scholar, who with it alo 
has an extensive and reliable library.” 


in the above, 
cementite: HORATIO POTTER, Bishop of New York 


From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“For all ordinary purposes the AMERICAN C¥YCLOP2DIA is without a superior. It is a work which 
every man who is bringing up a family should have forthe use of his boys and girls. Itisa whole library 
in itself—not of fiction, but of sound information in every department of human knowledge.” 


From Rov. T. J. CONANT, D.D. 
“1am thoroughly acquainted with the AMERICAN CYCLOP2DIA, both inthe old and new editions, ar 
1 commend it as containing more of valuable information than any other work of the same compass.” 


From Rev. T. DE WITT TALMACE, D.D. 


“Never was more really valuable information packed in the same space, so available for ready refer 


ence and immediate use.” 
From LEONARD BACON, D.D. 


“ Appletons’ ‘New American Cyclopedia’ is no longernew. Having beenin use for fifteen years, ¢1 
having been supplemented by eight or ten additional volumes, itis now disappearing fromthe market, ¢ 
the publishers are bringing out its successor, ‘The American Cyclopedia,’ completed in sixteen volur « 
A comparison of some of these volumes with the corresponding volumes of the former series shows that 
they are substantially a new work,and notmercly a new ecition. I will not undertake to describe the 
changes—how much has been done by omission or by condensation,and how much by the introduction ot 
new matter. Yet I may say that the scientific articles represent science not as it was fifteen years ago, * u 
as it is to-day; that the historical articles give us what these later years have added to the world’s history— 
to the ancient, by explorations and excavations, as well as to the modern, by the progress of events; and 
that in biography, while some obscure names have been dropped, to makeroom for names that have recent- 
ly become in any way conspicuous, there has been more condensation of facts and dates and less charac- 
terization.” 


The Cost of the American Cyclopedia to the Publishers, exclusive of paper, printing, and binding, 
exceeds $500,000. 


THE COST TO PURCHASERS IS LESS THAN ONE CENT PER PACE. 





CuorH, BP VO] sccccessccctsccecsce $5.0) | RATHER, per Vol. occs.-sessescsscescce Me 
HALF ‘Tunxer, be. ccesi bcc sedeiiewcances £0 OOMMADMURUBSER, 8 2255.5 carcis'ssio cis ccrasteeeente 
PUts: BOM, oo kccceesses ccescecs WOR WORE TORMENT, % ccsscneves ccvsssesscageeen 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, New York. 





New England, whch will be so'd at popular prices, 


Specimen Pages Sent on Application. 
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